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“After you've been out hunting, tar- 
get shooting or knocking off pests— 
save your empties. Send ’em to the brass 
salvage depot in your locality. They’re 
needed to make more shells to blast 
the Axis. 

“If the Peters ammunition plants hap- 
pen to get your scrap brass after it has 
been reprocessed, you can be sure it 
will go to quick use. Peters works full 
time for the armed forces. And Peters 


PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION + ’'emsngton Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn.+ Member American Wildlife Institute, ' 


“Shoot the other end of the shell 
at Schickelgruber,”’ says “DOC” PETERS 


research technicians are learning more 
and more about dependable, accurate, 
powerful ammunition—improvements 
that will help us hunters and shooters 
when Victory is won. 


“There are other things the Govern- 
ment asks us to save, too—down from 
ducks and geese for arctic clothing, 
fat to make explosives, and Aides for 
military leather equipment. And re- 
member—conservation is just as im- 


portant as salvage. Take the best pos- 
sible care of your own guns and stock of 
shells or cartridges. Keep ammunition 
dry. Store it ina cool locker, cabinet or 
closet away from dampness or exces- 
sive heat. 


“For useful hints on guns and ammu- 
nition, ask your local Peters dealer. 
And if you can throw a little business 
his way, that will be a big help to him 
in this period of priorities.” 


For a More Abundant Game Supply" 





Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


NE pitch, one 
home run, was 
John Martin’s score 
with ‘‘Don’t Go 


Trout Fishing.” He Gy 
tells us: <= 2 

“T’ve been fishing yo / 
for as long as I can <i 
remember, and 


writing for several 

years, but this story 

was my first at- 

tempt to combine 

the two. Previously 

I always had difficulty because I was 
interested in fishing that I forgot tot 

pictures. This problem was easily solv 
that day on the Tioga River because, 
things turned out, I didn’t do very mu 
fishing anyway. 

“I wrote this story because of a pr 
found feeling of obligation to warn 
fellow bass and pike fishermen not to 
lured into any trout-fishing expediti 
by fancy magazine pieces or enthusiast 
friends. 

“The locale of the story is the ar 
where I spent last summer writing 
novel and some true-life detective stori« 
...which stories are my regular bu 
ness. While so engaged, I became 
volved in a man hunt, along with 
sheriff, the penitentiary warden, nume! 
ous state troopers, two bloodhounds, a: 
half the population of the county. Thess 
endeavors produced about the same 
sults as those detailed in the story: | 
didn’t catch the escaped convict 
more than I caught trout. But officers 
did get the convict, and so did Char 
and Earl get the trout.” 


JERS ROTH, 
whose rib-ti 


ling sketches have 
enlivened the pages 
of many a pub 
tion, was alread 
cartoonist in San 
Francisco whe! 
great earthqu 
and fire of 1906 
razed that city 
Only 19, he watched 
the city burn—his 
own home a g 
with it—and enjoyed every moment it 
don’t let that shock you; it merely 
dicates Roth’s attitude toward life 
seen a lot of it, too, and practical! 
“ . 7 oe + | of the world. For one thing he 
|: Nn OY Bite Wi aa) crossed the American continent 22 ti 
aad }) As a matter of fact, travel has consu 
yy much of the time of the artist 
drew the sketches for “Birds Scare 
eo He’s well acquainted with Canada 
traveled in Mexico, South Am«: 
Europe, the West Indies, Central A 
ica, the Philippines, Indo-China, J 
Siam, Burma, and the Malay Staté« 
the first World War he flew ove! 
Azores as an observer for the N 
and served in a submarine! In betw 
times he’s been a bicycle racer, a ! 


AYDN and a wrestler. 
H | H | I} I} B . I R Married in 1922, Roth and his 
traveled until a son was born tot 
4 d in 1925. Now there are two sons s¢ 


artist and Mrs. Roth travel but 
However, he is as busy as ever witl 
work and finds time to engage in 
newest hobby—photography. 
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/ One of America's { 
largest Selections 


AMERICA'S 
BEST 
| 5 KNOWN 
7 DEALER 
5 


~4j & } 


\ ‘ 


. We pay MORE — you buy for LESS, 
because we're America’s best known, big- 
gest traders. Thousands upon thousands of 


and used 


new guns from $5 up to the 
finest—all models, gauges, calibers, makes. 
We also buy, sell or trade Ammunition, 
Fishing Tackle, Outboards, Golf Equipment, 


Binoculars, Old Gold, Cameras, Diamonds, 
Jewelry, Sports Clothing, etc. Thousands 
of Hard-To-Get"’ items, all at bargain 
prices. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 
backed by 58 years of fair dealing. 


FREE? ww 
















GUARANTEED 


BARGAIN 


of New & Used Guns, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Golf Equip- \ CATALOG 


ment, Outboards, etc. / 


we 





SPORTING GOODS, INC., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 
| 
_— 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Klein's Sporting Goods, Inc. 
Milton P. Klein, President 
507-B South Halsted Street, Chicago, III. 
Enclosed is a dime (refunded with first order) 


+ 


to cover handling cost. Please send me your | 
Free Bargain Catalog, Describe fully what 
you have to sell or. trade on separate sheet. | 
Name 
Address 
City State | 
ae Jew == aoe ase os aes as au 
3 








The CANADA you love will be unchanged 


@ Engaged as Americans and Canadians now are in an intensive all-out 
effort to win the war, we don’t see each other as often as formerly. 
We are, however, looking forward to and planning for the happier 
days in prospect. The Canadian Pacific, actively cooperating with 
Government and other conservation agencies throughout Canada, is 
helping to protect and preserve the magnificent fish and game re- 
sources of the Dominion. 

When Victory is won and peace returns, you'll find the lakes and 
streams and forest regions served by the Canadian Pacific providing 
finer fishing and hunting than ever. And, as always...a warm 
Canadian welcome awaits You ... our ally, neighbor and friend. 


A. O. SEYMOUR 


General Tourist Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Montreal, Canada 

















4 J S T OPENS ABOUT We, -_ a a of Fightin’ Fish 
LATE APRIL nvite You to Our 
(Beotiets) MAINE NORTHWOODS CAMP 


Trains & Bus met on re- 


quest at Keller Sta., Va. SALMON — TROUT— TOGUE will rise to your fly as soon 

as ice is out. Our log cabins, real home-cooking and 
Hotel Wachapreague modern conveniences assure you a swell vacation. Easy 
A.H.G. Mears, the Fisherman, Prop B. & A. RR connections. Send for folder and details. 


Wachapreague, Va. MOOSE CAMPS 
Inside 3 inlets and surfcast- Eastern Shore, close to George Gustafson Winterville, Maine 
ing as permitted by Gov't Cape Charles On Fish River Chain of Lakes 
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can easily be reached by railroad 
Prize winning Muskies, G. N. Pike 
Lake Trout & Walleyes. 
Unexcelled fly & baitcasting for Bas 
also Crappie & Perch. Ducks, Deer, Be: 
hunting. Six Camps, some modern, som« 
remote. Separate Cottages. America 





Lake of the Woods Camps 


ALVERTS 


plan. Good meals. Modern Houseboat & 


Cruisers for charter. Canoe trips out 
fitted. Information on request. 


ERNIE CALVERT 


RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 





LAC BOUCHETTE CLUB 


THE OUTDOOR PARADISE OF 
LAKE ST. JOHN 
Near C.N.R. Station, 100 sq. miles of reserve. 
Speckled trout, moose, bear, deer, duck, par- 
tridge, rabbit. Camps or tents. Renowned 
Canadian Guides. Special rates for family and 
party.Canoe trips for QOuananiche on Lake 
st. John. Booklet on request. Write or wire. 
Albert Thibault, Lac Bouchette, P.Q., Canada 











HOOK’S MUSKIE CAMPS 


Most northerly camp on the Lake of the Woods 
20 miles from depot, by our cruiser. 
Best Muskie, Bass, Wall-Eye & N. Pike Fishing 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks 
Main lodge. Individual cabins with inside running 
water facilities. Elect. Lights. Choice menu. Ame! 
can plan only. Write or wire for folder, full info 
mation and rail routing. 
"s Muskie Camps, Kenora, Ontario, Canada 


ail 





NORTHERN QUEBEC s,2:,.2°° 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. CLUB PANACHE 


250 sq. miles 200 sq. miles 
The best camping-canoeing trip, 
combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose 
trout fy fishing. Lake ‘Trout. ba | Deer, Bear, Partridge 
good for moose and bear and a ; or t 
kinds of wild birds. New area, ar vegee donee i - 
real virgin country, just opened. ®Dle cabins. Compe 
Something very special. guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request 
Write or wire 


- Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canade./ 





CANADA—NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp tate timazam 


Easily Reached by Road or Rail 

A real North Woods Camp, Timagami Forest Reserve 
Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Piekerel, Northern 
Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of Guides and 
equipment. Excellent Table and Service. Open May 
15th to Oct. 15th. Write 
Herbert E. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, Ontario, Can 














ELK LAKE CAMPS FOR TROUT & SALMON 


A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the Adirondack 
Peaks. Located in, 40,000-acre private tract on Elk Lake where naturally spawned brook trout 
are abundant. Nearby is Clear Pond, part of the same tract, offering splendid land-locked salmon, and 
lake trout fishing. Bus & rail connections. MAIN CAMP AND COTTAGES WITH HOTEL SERVICE. 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 
Cc. D. Davis, Prop. Blue Ridge, P. O., Essex County, N. Y. 








SATISFYING, accessible, for the fisherman and his folk. Five 
home lakes and nearby streams; salmon, rainbow, brook and 
lake-trout waters. Private cottages, main lodge, pleasing ser- 
vice, from May 1 or “ice out.” Skilled, likeable guides. Easy 
rail connections, Illustrated folder. HORTENSE QUIMBY, 


IMBY’S wm. 














COLD SPRING CLUB 


Attention § 


By travelling trains, you can Spor Paradise Ca 
& Lodges, which are located on VIRGIN lakes, in 
heart of Northern Ontario's Wilderness, where Musk 
Lake Trout, and other varieties of Game-Fish ab« 
and where Moose, Bear, Deer, Ducks and Grouse ! 
ing is unsurpassed. For full particulars, write or W 


PARADISE CAMPS & LODGES, 
Quibell, Ontario, Canada. 





Spend Your Furlough 
on the Finest 


ortsmen 


Muskie and Bass Fishing Waters 


in the North 


Write for Information 
We Meet Trains 


ART SCHMIDT’S CAMP 


BUTTERNUT WISCONSIN 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


OST reckless and luckiest shot of 
1942: Wyoming man, hunting coy- 
otes, spied one 500 yd. away on 
hillside, across road from him. Aimed 
gun across road—a violation of state law. 
Just as he fired, an automobile passed 
between rifle and coyote. Bullet whizzed 
through automobile, in which were five 
persons, harm ed no one, yet killed coyote! 
Panthers in Pennsylvania? Weight of 
ficial evidence is that this big cat still 
ists in the state. Huckleberry pickers 
1 Center County, 1941, heard scream of 
panther at night, and a panther was seen 
in Sugar Valley, Clinton County, 1940. 
Tracks of another were spotted in sand 
in New Lancaster Valley in 1939. Similar 
observations have been reported for the 
last 50 years. This is probably the only 
state east of the Mississippi, except for 
a few locations in deep South, where the 
panther still remains. 

Homing buck: Texas buck, trapped by 
game wardens in Aransas County refuge, 
January, 1941, was released 400 mi. away, 
in region beyond the Pecos River, where 
deer are few. In November, 1942, same 
buck was trapped in same refuge where 


—~— = A « 


first he’d been trapped Big deer: 
Last hunting season in Wisconsin, 55 
hunters killed white-tail bucks that 


weighed 250 lb. or more, while 754 hunt- 
ers made kills weighing more than 200 
lb. Edwin Dumke, Ojibwa, Wis., got one 
that weighed 300 lIb., Arnold 
Peter, Mercer, Wis., buck 
weighed 378 lb.! 

Venerable wild duck: Duck killed in 
Bryan County, Okla., wore leg band at- 
tached by the old Bureau of Biological 
Survey in 1930. Successful dodging of 
shot for 13 years or 
record of some sort. 


dressed. 
reports his 





more ought to be 


THESE CATTIES 
Won't COST ME 
BIS A LB.- LIKE 

MY SALMON USTA 


FISHING TRIP 7 
-1943 MODEL / 
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Sportsmen’s catches and kills in 1942 
helped to supplement food supply. For 
instance, 4,192,000 lb. of game fish were 
taken from Indiana’s waters last year. 
Also 5,980,000 lb. of game meat were 
brought in, rabbits making up 


1,000,000 lb. of total. Colorado’s game 
crop was 11,392,000 lb., of which 5,556,000 
lb. was elk and deer meat. Trout made 


up 2,000,000 lb. All of which might be an 
argument for permitting manufacture 
of a reasonable supply of sporting am- 
munition as a wartime need. 

‘nother first: First level-winding reels 
were offered by their makers, Wheeler & 
McGregor, Milwaukee, Wis., in 1878. 


Big Manitoba Trout 


\/ ANITOBA, one of Canada’s three 
prairie provinces, is not famous for 
its fishing for brook trout, but it one day 
will be. That northern section of the 
province known to have these fish in 
abundance covers an area of about 75,- 
000 sq. mi. But no one knows how many 
trout waters lie to the west of this 
known area, or how large a section they 


nearly 
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WRITING NEW PAGES IN 
THE BOOK OF HISTORY OF 


Lee Pooviuce de luibec 


CANADA 


Today, “tin fish’’ are more important 
than “finned fish’! The lakes and 
streams and forests of la Province de 
Québec, so well known to American 
fishermen in bygone touring years, 
are today doing their share in the 
struggle for freedom. Plain “‘fishin’”’ 
can wait! 


Roaring bushland rivers turn humming 
generators, surging with the electrical 
power that is “‘life’’ to Québec’s great 
industries of war! Forests ring with 
the largest production of timber and 
pulpwood in the history of the 
province! Mines, spurred on by the 
greater needs of these war years, yield 
ever-increasing amounts of aluminum, 


asbestos, iron, copper, tungsten and 
other vital metals. 

Québec is rising magnificently to the 
call for more and more production 
-.. yet that part of Québec which 
appeals most to the hunter and the 
fisherman remains to a great extent 
unchanged. 

A welcome awaits any who can avail 
themselves of needed wartime fishing 
vacations ... but to the many thou- 
sands who will not be able to come, 
we say, ““The lakes and streams of La 
Province de Québec will be waiting 
for you when the war is over. And 


the fishing will be better than ever! 





TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
QUEBEC - CANADA 
or 48-50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
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A Message 
to You from 
GOVERNOR 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 
of Minnesota 






“Our Land of 10,000 Lakes 
extends a welcome tothose who 
have the opportunity this sum- 
mer to come to Minnesota, and 
renew their energy for war 
work, in the beautiful, natural 
surroundings with which our 
state has been so generously 
endowed.” 





FISHING SEASON 
May 1—Trout. 
pcm 15—Pike, Wall-eyed and 
orthern, and Muskellunge. 
May 29—Bass, Large Mouth, 
Small Mouth and Yellow, 
Crappies and Sunfish. 





Vacationing in Minnesota is 
the finest way to regain vigor 
for the strenuous months of 
war work that lie ahead. 


You'll find accommodations 
that you will like at any num- 
ber of Minnesota summer re- 
sorts. Let us help you pick one 
of them now. 


Advance reservations will be 
appreciated by Minnesota resort 
operators. For further informa- 
tion and the illustrated booklet, 
“Minnesota Official Resort 
Guide”, write: 

Department OL-5 
/ MINNESOTA TOURIST BUREAU 
\. State Capitol $T. PAUL, MINN. 


“MINNESOTA 


LAND OF 10,000 LAKES 














| the map in green. 








drain. Much of northern Manitoba is 
still traveled only by occasional hunters 
or trappers. 

However, the brook-trout streams that 
are known are exciting enough to those 
many anglers who believe that Salvelinus 
fontinalis is the best of all fishes. Rough- 
ly speaking they lie in the northeastern 
portion of the province, south and south- 
west of Hudson Bay. Principally they 
include the Nelson River and its tribu- 
taries, such as the Limestone, Weir, and 
Kettle; and the Fox and Hayes, and 
Gods River. No motor roads take you 
to them. They may be reached only by 
railroad or air; and thence with guides 
and canoe. In such rivers of the area 
brook trout fairly swarm, and they are 
caught weighing up to 5 and 6 Ib., and 
perhaps even more. There is no better 
brook trout fishing in all North America, 
and this is true because it is not a coun- 
try for week-end trips or for the fish- 
and-run tourist. The railroad trip from 
Winnipeg to Gillam, a good jumping-off 
place for the Nelson River fishing, is a 


matter of four days or so, going and 
coming. 
The angler who has the time, the 


money, and the inclination to fish this 
country should not go during the fly 
season; but when the flies are gone the 
thrill of taking§8 <nd 4-lb. trout out of 
shallow, wadable little rivers that are 
only creeks, to say nothing of the larger 
waters, is one not often found these days. 

Farther north still, and in the area 
pierced by the railroad, are the Dog and 
other rivers which have abundant gray- 
ling. Yet farther north, and to be 
reached from Churchill, the end of rail, 
are the Churchill, Seal, and other rivers 
with abundant Arctic charr. The gray- 
ling rise eagerly to the dry fly and are 
very game. The best season for the 
Arctic charr, which is fully equal to 
any of the trouts, is during August and 
September. 





Vermont Fishing Map 


EYED to the needs of the time is a 
map published by the Vermont Pub- 
licity Service. Anglers who are stymied 
by restrictions on the use of pleasure 
cars will find, by consulting this map, 
that much good fishing of the sort that 


has made Vermont famous is accessible | 


by bus or rail or both. Bus routes 
gridiron the state and are shown on 
Railroads also are 
shown. Addresses of the various oper- 
ators of bus service are given, as well 
as the addresses of railroad ticket offices. 
Thus, having determined on where to 
go within the state for his fishing out- 
ing, the angler can communicate with 
the proper persons and get information 
as to schedules and fares. 

Under the heading “How Can I Get 
There?”, printed on the map, is the fol- 
lowing comment of interest: “It seems 
that in addition to the advantages of 
scenery, outdoor sport, and healthful 
living, there may be an element of travel 
adventure in business or vacation travel 
for the rest of the ‘duration.’ Country 
life will be more leisurely; there will be 
less rushing around and, as long as the 
wheels turn, the way back home is open.” 




















She’s a dainty 
little thing, isn’t she? But look out 
there fella— she’s as fast as a PT 
boat and will fight you down to a 
whisper. If you have a vacation 
coming, build your health and 
strength in eastern Michigan. 
Remember that Trout Season opens 
April 25— Bass Season, June 25. 


Impossible to take a vacation? 
Then, save your war bonds and 
stamps for a richly deserved Michi- 
gan vacation after the war. 


Well-timed outdoor recreation is 
more important than ever, and 
really means increased efficiency in 
the long run. 


For free, illustrated guidebook, and 
whatever other Michigan information 
you request, write Department T 


EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASS’N 
LOG OFFICE, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA arscce 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
selves about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory! You'll find adventure and romance 
a-plenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
ing, agriculture, salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 
wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 
Magazine gives you all of this! And, there are 
dozens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 
sue! Send NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 
tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed. 














SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska’s Mage- 

sine NOW and receive absolutely free, a two-color map 
oe Alaska, 17°x24", giving towns, rivers, mountains, 
Qlaciers, roads, etc. It will help you to learn more about 
“The Last Frontier”! You will receive this map, with 
your first magazine, by Return Maill 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX L-116, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 
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ON SEBAGO LAKE 
SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
BASS June Ist 
Modern Cabins. $5 to $6.50 day. Bus service 
from Portland. Booklet. Write O. K. Thayer. 


——— SOUTH CASCO, MAINE 












A. C. FOSTER 








FOSTER’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


Open to Fishermen and Vacationists May ist. An 
ideal vacation spot, loca the wildest section 
of Northern Maine. Thrilling canoe trips! Wonderful 
fishing! Plenty of full grown 


BROOK TROUT, LAKE TROUT and SALMON 


Ask the fellows who have been here. 


Come by train. Taxi service to oe boat landing. 
Telephone service. For details write 


PATTEN, MAINE 
( ANOF ORS rFITS RENTED 


> wi LAKE GEORGE 
4 C CAMP ON STATE OWNED 


eee eS wate 
outfits rented, 
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Rangeley Lake Fishing 


HE best fishing at Rangeley Lake in 

Maine is during the month of May, 
and within a few days or a week after 
the ice goes out. There are plenty of 
trout and salmon in the lake. 

Personally, I prefer the eastern end of 
the lake, known locally as Greenvale, 
fishing no farther west than Dixon’s Is- 
land. But there is good fishing at var- 
ious other points on the lake, which is 


about 7 miles long. 
Early in the season the fish are taken 


tails. For sewed baits, smelts are used, 
and these can be obtained from local 
| dealers. Last season, casting with 


| streamer flies was very productive. I 





| had my best luck with a marabou fly of 


this pattern: Silver body, white marabou 
| with back of barred-rock feathers, and 
| junglecock eyes. It looks like a smelt in 
| the water, and positively will catch fish. 
| Other good patterns are the Supervisor, 


| Lady Doctor, Edson Tiger, and Black | 


Ghost. Last May, during one week’s fish- 
ing, our party took, among other fish, 
one salmon of 10% Ib. and another of 
8%.—John F. Hill. 
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Michigan Spots Near Railroad 


RAYLING, 
Mich., on on the Michigan Central 


| R.R., with the Middle Branch of the Au | 


Sable River near by. This stream is 
| renowned for its rainbow and brown- 

trout fishing, and there are many miles 
| of it. This is a beautiful country, sure 
| to delight any angler. There are good 
| accommodations in the town. 
Another good spot easily accessible is 
Newaygo, in Newaygo County, about 30 
mi. northeast of Muskegon, Mich. This 
| place is on the Muskegon River, which 
| gives about 22 mi. of good river fishing 
| for bass, wall-eyes, and rainbow trout. 
Guides, boats, and accommodations are 
| available in Newaygo, which is on the 
| Pere Marquette R.R.—Elmer R. George. 


Along the Gunflint Trail 


LITTLE over 100 mi. northeast of 
Duluth, Minn., where Minnesota lies 
| along the north shore of Lake Superior, 
is Grand Marais, jumping-off place to 
good wilderness fishing country, the 
most rugged in the state. Grand Marais 
lies on the edge of the Superior National 
Forest, and from it the Gunflint Trail 
goes north into the forest. That north- 
shore country is unsurpassed anywhere 
within the state for its fishing and wild 
beauty. U.S. Highway No. 61 takes you 
along the north shore and into Grand 
Marais. 

Trout streams discharge their cold 
waters into Lake Superior along this 
shore. Northernmost is the Reservation 
River, which, like the others, crosses the 
highway. Then comes the Kadunce, a 
good trout stream. But the best fishing 
is back from the highway. The Cascade 

| River, flowing through the center of the 
Caseade State Park, affords excellent 
trout fishing, and its headwaters are 
reached by passable roads. The head- 


waters of the Poplar River also offer 
| good fishing. Another worth-while stream 


with sewed bait, streamer flies, or buck- 





in Crawford County, | 
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We were casting along the bar when 
I spotted that half-submerged old log 
and laid one alongside. There was a 
swirl of foam as a flash of striped 
lightning cleared the water and my 
line went tight. Man, oh man! A 
musky! He fought with everything 
he had... plunged deep, then stood 
on his tail and danced on the surface, 
trying to shake the bait. Yes, sir! 
It was a thrill from start to finish— 
and once you’ve caught a Wisconsin 
musky, any other fishing is mighty 
tame. That’s why I can hardly wait to 





go back . . . it’s the finest fishing in 
the world! Why, right now they are 
planting millions of fingerlings in 
Wisconsin lakes and streams . . . not 
only muskies, but black bass, north- 
ern pike, walleyes, and rainbow and 
brook trout, and all varieties of pan 
fish. Wisconsin fishing will be better 
than ever when I return. And I'll be 
there as soon as I can... back to 
meet old Wisconsin friends who make 
every fishing trip a lasting, pleasant 
memory... to test my skill with 
another of those Wisconsin muskies. 





MAIL COUPON . 
Unsurpassed accommodations for 
all the family . .. lodges, cabins, . 
hotels ... are ready to welcome 
you again this yeor of prices 
that fit a wartime budget. Mail 
the coupon for illustrated Wis- 
consin literature. 


. Recreational Publicity Division 
. WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 20 State, Office Building , Madison, Wis. 


ss 
*% Please send your free packet of Wisconsin fishing and vaca- 
tion literature. 
























Pick your spot 
Pitch your tent 


Teanptete! 


Maybe you will not be able to lin- 
ger as long as you'd like at the 
camp site you select in one of Penn- 
sylvania’s State-owned forests. . . 


But won’t a few weeks... or even 
all Summer .. . in the open mean 
a lot to the health and well-being 
of that family of yours ? 


Let the boys go after the fish you 
won’t be able to catch this war 
year! Let the girls do the swim- 
ming and canoeing you can’t get 
away to enjoy ! Let the whole fam- 
ity rest, relax, recuperate in the 
peaceful, healthful, wooded coun- 
tryside of Pennsylvania, 


And if camping does not please 
your family as well as it would 
suit you... there are accommoda- 
tions of every type, at every price, 
from cabins to resort hotels in 
Pennsylvania. 


Trout Season from April 15 to July 
31. Bass Season from July 1 to No- 
vember 30. Folder ‘‘Fishing Accom- 
modations in Pennsylvania’’ and 
other literature will be gladly sent 
you upon request. 


Address Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Div. O-8, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 23h l 
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is the Temperance River, while the Cari- 
bou River has long been known for its 
abundance of trout. The Manitou River 
is still another good one. As a matter of 
fact, trout streams cross the highway 
at frequent intervals. 

In Lake Superior there is good fishing 
for lake trout, some of which attain 
fancy weights. The U.S. Forest Service 
maintains a number of public camp 
grounds within the Superior Forest, and 
there are many interesting canoe trips, 
with -routes traversing a multitude of 
lakes with which the forest is dotted. 


J-WELLINGTON WHOOPS 
1S SERIOUSLY CON- 


Ontario’s Metagama 


HE Metagama district of Ontario is 

330 mi. west of Toronto and 510 west 
of Montreal on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. Except for a few railway sta- 
tions the district is still unspoiled wilder- 
ness, heavily wooded with birch, alder, 
and some evergreens, with many lakes 
offering excellent fishing, and with good 
hunting for big game. The territory is 
so large that sportsmen may go for days 
without seeing another human being. 

Big Pogamasing Lake, several miles 
long, not only itself has good fishing but 
is the headquarters for the visiting 
sportsman. The sportsman’s camp at 
the north end of the lake is a half-mile 
walk from the Wye railroad station, 
plus a 6-mi. paddle to camp. From Mile- 
age 29 it is a 1-mi. walk directly to the 
camp. Other good headquarters are 
camps on Little Pogamasing Lake. This 
lake is reached with a few short por- 
tages from “Big Pog.” 

Spider Lake, west of “Big Pog,” has a 
pink-fleshed trout known as mountain 
trout. These fish weigh up to 3 lb., and 
are not only gamy but abundant. The 
Spanish River and Five Mile Lake have 
Northern pike in quantity. Kennedy 
Lake is isolated but has many large lake 
trout. Big Squaw Lake also is lake- 
trout water, with fish weighing up to 25 
Ib. Sinaminda Lake has not only good 
lake-trout fishing but also abounds in 
Northern pike. 

Mackie Lake, where lake trout are big 
and plentiful, is 6-mi. west of Metagama 
station; but also may be reached from 
Drefal, a flag station 13 mi. from Meta- 
gama, or Biscotasing. It takes a canoe 
trip to get to it, but there are no port- 
ages. The country traversed is one of 
Ontario’s best big-game hunting grounds. 
Also, there is good fishing all the way. 

Automobiles cannot penetrate this 


| country. There are many canoe trips 





available to excellent hunting and fish- 
ing grounds. Moose, bear, and deer are 
often seen by the canoemen. 


Maine Trout and Salmon 


HAT section of Maine lying northwest 

of Millinocket and west of the Baxter 
State Park has excellent fly fishing. 
Most of the waters in this particular 
area are restricted to the use of artificials 
only. The West Branch of the Penobscot 
River is good for both salmon and trout, 
and the Sourdnahunk Stream is a nice 
trout stream. Within a limited area 
there are at least 12 good trout ponds. 
Accommodations are available. Miuilli- 
nocket is reached by railroad. 






















“Yes, sir, fifty million more sa)mon, 
trout and bass placed in our lakes 
and streams by our Fish Hatcheries 
in the past three years. 


“And you should see how those lusty 
youngsters are thriving. Because 
nobody's fishing, with most of our 
men away and scarcely any visitors. 


“Sorry you can’t come up this year— 
but when the war's over we'll give 
you the time of your life with every- 
thing biting from trout to tuna.” 


Ben Wise, Fish Warden 


“P_S.—Here's a tip: ask your bookseller 
to save you a copy of Phil. H. Moore's 
forthcoming book: ‘! Went To The 
Woods’. You'll like it.” 





NOVA SCOTIA 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION 
Province House, Halifax, Canada 
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after Victory is Won, the romance and 
beauty of the Black Hills will still be 
here to greet you. 


Buy WAR BONDS Now 
For a Post-War Vacation 
IN THE BLACK HILLS 


Place some of your War Bonds in 
a Black Hills’ Budget for that an- 
ticipated vacation. When the war 
is over, you will enjoy the rest and 
change in this land of recreation. 


This famous, awe-inspiring Shrine 
of Democracy is one of our scenic 
highspots you'll never forget. 


FREE Send for a copy of our new 
32-page booklet illustrating this 
beautiful state. Write to 


A. H. PANKOW, Publicity Burese 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
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WHERE FOREST MEETS PRAIRIE/ 


Would you like to fish where no white 
man has ever cast a fly or a plug before 
— Speckled Trout ... Lake Trout... 
, Pickerel ... Bass... Northern Pike? 





Would you like to hunt in a virgin 
paradise — Moose. . . Deer . . . Caribou 
...Bear—the primeval wilderness of 
North America as the pioneers knew it? 


Come to Manitoba where forest meets 
prairie. Railroads and highways give 
you a lead into the primeval wilderness. 
After that you and your guide are on 
your own. 


Dream on it till gasoline comes again 
—write for literature on Manitoba. 


THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Parliament Bidgs., Winnipeg, Canad. 








There’s no finer way than the American way. 
Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 


Now I ae 
why MAINE’S 
famous for 


FISHING! 


® This man never knew what real fishing 
meant, until he came to Maine! 

Come to Maine this season, yourself. Test 
your tackle on battling brook trout (you 
might hook a 6-pounder!) and landlocked 
salmon (Maine is their natural home!). 
Marvel at the woodsmanship of seasoned 
Maine guides—the comfort and fine food 
you'll find at Maine sporting camps—the 
abundance of game fish in thousands of 
Maine lakes and streams—and, above all, 
the moderate cost of a Maine fishing trip! 

You can arrange in advance for license, 
guide and a place to stay. Simply mail this 
coupon for FREE Fishing Guide, for help- 
ful information. Do it now! 





HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 
Tourist Service 
283 St. John St., Portland, Maine 
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Please send me the Official 
Maine Fishing Guide for 1943. | 
Name 
Address | 
City | 
State wil | 

















| mountains. 


Yosemite Wilderness 


ORTUNATELY for the wilderness | 


lover and fisherman, only a small 
section of the Yosemite National Park 
can be seen from the roads. 


be enjoyed only from the trails. 

North of the Tuolumne River lies a 
large, roadless wilderness 
acres—a wild and rugged region of tall 
Many streams wind among 
the mountains and there are scores of 
clear lakes. It is penetrated by numer- 
ous trails. 

South and east of the Tioga road is 
another big roadless region of 200,000 
acres of lofty peaks, virgin forests, and 
many lakes and streams. With the 
northern wilderness mentioned above, 
there is a total of about half a million 
acres of roadless tracts in the Yosemite. 
Wildlife, fully protected, is abundant. 

The best fishing grounds in the park 
are to be found in the northern canyons. 
Practically all of the lakes and streams 
now offer excellent fishing, amid scenes 
of grandeur. Eastern brook trout and 
rainbow -trout are the most abundant, 
but brown trout, Loch Levens, cut- 
throats, Tahoe trout, steelheads, and 
golden trout have been placed in various 
waters. 

Information as to the best fishing 
waters can be obtained at park head- 
quarters in the New Village, or at any 
ranger station. 


Good Fishing You Can Get To 


oo O’ LAKES, Wis., is on the Wis- 








consin-Michigan border. Fishing is of 
the best, for there are trout streams and 
bass lakes in abundance. The country 
is primitive and beautiful, with lakes in 
every direction. There is an excellent 
hotel in the place, with reasonable rates. 
At this writing the C.&.N.W. Ry. runs 
two trains out of Chicago daily for Land 
O’ Lakes, one an overnight sleeper train, 
the other a day express. 

On the same railroad, and less than 
10 mi. away on the Michigan side of the 
border, is Watersmeet, which also is 
close to excellent bass lakes and trout 
streams. Accommodations are good here, 
also. 

I believe that this whole area repre- 
sents the best.—Victor F. Lemmer. 


Crater Lake Fishing 


RATER Lake, 

National Park, Oregon, has good 
fishing. In one recent month the indigo 
waters of this beautiful lake yielded to 
fishing visitors a total of 4,369 silverside 
salmon and 210 rainbow trout. Anglers 
averaged 1.25 fish to each hour of fishing. 
Salmon averaged from *% to % Ib. each, 
while the trout ran considerably larger. 
Rowboats, rods and reels, tackle, and 
spinners are available for rent, and bait 
and hooks are for sale. No fishing 
license is required at Crater Lake and 
the limit is 12 fish a day. 


Easy-to-Reach Lake George 


OR fishing that is easily accessible, 

even in wartime, I can recommend 
Lake George, N. Y., which by many is 
considered the most beautiful lake in 
the country. The trout and bass fishing 
there is good. 

The railroad takes you to Whitehall, 
N. Y., and by bus you reach excellent 
housekeeping camps, with running wa- 
ter, electric lights and cooking range, and 
electric refrigerator.—D. A. Benjamin. 


About 750 | 
sq. mi. of the wild Sierra mountains can | 


of 275,000 | 





in the Crater Lake | 





shad, what ¢s more, there are fish 


to be caught! West Michigan, with 
its thousands of lakes, rivers and 


streams, and hundreds of miles of 
Lake Michigan shore line, offers a 
veritable paradise of sport to every 
angler be he expert or beginner. And 
because West Michigan is so close, 
so easy to reach by bus, boat, train 
or car, it becomes more than ever 
the ideal place for the busy man. 


Gots Ahead 


Uncle Sam wants you to get a rest 
this summer — wants you to keep fit! 
War work must not be sacrificed, 
naturally; but neither must civilian 
manpower crack through long hours 
without proper relaxation. So, if you 
really need such a “refresher” and can 
get away without dislocation of work 
or schedules, plan now to enjoy the 
benefits of West Michigan’s water- 
washed air and the cool sleep-inviting 
summer nights this summer. 


Double upel Share the Expense 
Don’t come to West .Michigan alone 
if you are driving. Double up. Share 
the expenses. Save tires and gasoline. 


Why wot Send the Family? 
If you find it impossible to come to West 
Michigan this summer — if you do not 
feel that you can take time away from the 
job, send the members of your family. Give 
them the benefits of a healthful summer 
stay in West Michigan and fortify them 
against the dangers of illness and disease 
next winter. 


First, Send for These Pree Books 


Free 100-page beautifully illus- 
trated Vacation Directory “Keep 
Fit to Win.” Also “Where to 
Fish in West Michigan,” “Direc- 
tory of Tourist Cabins, Rooms,” 
“Canoe Trailsin West Michigan.” 





Michigan Information Offices in 

Detroit, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

Call your local newspaper for 
address, or send to 


WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST AND 
RESORT ASSOCIATION 
Reom 2, 22 Sheiden Avenue, N.E., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
State of Michigan Cooperating 











Trout on the Table 


EDITOR UITE customary is 
Outdoor Life: it for an outdoors 
writer or an angler to 
go into passionate raves about the de- 
licious eating that stream trout make if 
cleaned directly after taking from the 
water, and cooked the same day. 

Now, there isn’t anyone in the United 
States who loves trout fishing more than 
I. But I here freely admit that so far as 
eating goes, I’d just as soon sit down to 
a meal of fresh or salted codfish or al- 
most any old kind of an edible fish. 

Yet I follow the best methods of pre- 
serving flavor. I clean the fish quickly, 
killing it as soon as landed. I wipe the 


belly cavity dry. I don’t put the trout in. 


wet leaves, grass, or moss in my creel. I 
even carry waxed paper to wrap them in. 
I have tried frying, baking, boiling, and 
even broiling. But still I find trout just 
something to eat. 

Perhaps some of you fellow anglers 
have pet ways of cooking trout so that 
they’ll really make you smack your lips. 
I know all about rolling in corn meal 
and all the rest. Give us something good 
in the way of cooking recipes, won't you? 


FRY ‘EM ~)- 
witTH THIS — Q 
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I want to eat my trout this year instead 
of passing them on to the neighbors.— 
L. H. Whittemore, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mountain Rifles 


HAVE to hand it to 

Jack O’Connor when 
it comes to handing us 
the dope on arms and ammunition. Too 
many sportsmen think that the rifle was 
perfected with the .30/30—and stopped 
there. I’m sure that if some of them 
would study up a bit on ballistics they’d 
discover that the .30/30 is not much to 
brag about when compared with other 
deer rifles. 

I agree with Jack O’Connor when he 
says that most shots (in the mountain 
country) are made at around 300 yd. He 
also made plenty of points with me when 
he gave us that information on the .300 
Savage and the .250/3000 for deer. I have 
lived and hunted in the mountains of 
Idaho all my life, and believe I’ve killed 
my share of bucks. All I ask of the 
sportsmen who haven't tried the .300 
and the .250/3000 is that they give them 
a try. Then I’m sure they'll forget that 
the .30/30 was ever made.—Cpl. Robert 
W. Donley, Grimes Pass, Idaho. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Hot-Weather Technique 


EDITOR ISAGREE strongly 
Outdoor Life: with Dr. Maximilian 

Toch on hot-weather 
fishing. I am a confirmed fly angler, 
using them almost exclusively. Dr. Toch 
claims that during the hot months the 
fish go to the cool depths. Explain this, 
then: On my vacation last year, on the 
17th of July the temperature was arourfid 
90 degrees F. I started fishing at noon— 
the hottest part of the day—using a 
floater bug, bluegill size, a 7%4-ft., 3%-oz. 
rod, and at 5 p.m. I came into the. boat 
dock with nine largemouth black bass 
and a limit of bluegills. 
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Now, that isn’t all. Through July, 
August, and September I caught several 
limit catches of bluegills as well as 56 
black bass ranging in size up to 5 lb. I 
work at the water-purification plant on 
the bank of this lake and the water tem- 
perature during that time averaged 68 
degrees. 

Toch got ’em deep; I get mine off the 
top.—Russell J. Clark, Paris, Iil. 


Hermit Gobblers 


S A VETERAN tur- 
key hunter, I rise 
to speak a word in de- 
fense of poor old “Stubby,” so grossly 
maligned in Hart Stilwell’s “Outwitting 
the Outcast.” Stubby is pictured as once 
having been the proud patriarch of the 
flock and of having been driven into exile 
by his wives and his sons and daughters, 
and after suffering such humiliation, to 
have degraded himself further by com- 
ing to a call emanating from the poorest 
yelper ever devised, a nail driven through 
a block of hardwood and scraped by a 
Carborundum hone. No self-respecting 
gobbler would ever have been guilty of 
such conduct. 

In the first place, obeying an immuta- 
ble law of nature, when wild-turkey 
males reach maturity, they—of their 
own accord—withdraw from the flocks 
and henceforth, to the end of their days, 
eschew the society of females except in 
the breeding season. These old males as- 
sociate in bands ranging from two or 
three to more than 30 individuals; but 
no one is ever driven out of such a band. 
So fixed is this habit of the wild turkey 
that I can recall only two instances in 
which I have ever seen an old gobbler in 
a flock containing hens. 

A hermit gobbler is in no sense an out- 
cast. On the contrary, he is the last sur- 
vivor of a band of elders that for years 
ran together. As such a survivor, he has 
become the wisest, wariest, craftiest 
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creature that ever trod the wilds. The 
hunter has never yet been born who can 
call him, whether by voice, jessamine or 
brier leaf, wing bone, cedar box, or any 
other device. He falls to a gun only by 
chance, and when he does, do not antici» 
pate a great feast, as he will prove to be 
the toughest, driest old bird that ever 
graced a table. 

What I’ve said is based on a half cen- 
tury of intensive study, as well as hunt- 
ing, of the true Eastern wild turkey in 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


the great river swamps of South Caro- 
lina. I’ve seen hundreds of turkeys, in 
that time, and killed scores.—Henry E. 
Davis, Florence, 8. C. 


Wartime Fishing 


ISHERMEN are 

pretty good fellows, 
in the main. Usually 
we realize that the sun is shining behind 
the clouds. We are optimistic. If fishing 
isn’t good today, it may be excitingly 
successful tomorrow. 

Why then the gloom among so many 
anglers, now that their automobiles are, 
to a degree, immobilized? When I hob- 
nob with angling friends I’m surprised 
at the depth of their depression. A fa- 
vorite topic is that, with gas rationed, it 
will be impossible to reach any decent 
fishing. This man has put away his 
tackle for the duration; that man fears 
that stocking by the state is going to be 
curtailed to such an extent that even if 
he is able to reach trout water, there’ll 
be no trout to catch. Faint-hearted fel- 
lows! And how short-sighted! 

As for me, I'll go fishing as usual. If 
I can’t get to my favorite streams in one 


-$0 THIS \S WAR: 
-NOT A FISHERMAN 
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way, I'll get there in another. Last sea- 
son I spent some fourteen week-ends at 
my sport. I took either train or bus. 
I’m not so lazy or so sensitive to public 
opinion that I’m unwilling to appear in 
crowded railroad or bus stations with a 
pack sack on my back, and a rod case in 
my hand. It’s not so easy, of course, as 
hopping into your own car, having 
dumped your heavy dunnage in the 
trunk. But when the time comes when 
such inconvenience outweighs the pleas- 
ure of a day or two on a cold, rushing 
trout stream, with the birds singing and 
the mist rolling up the mountainsides, 
then I'll know that no longer am I a real 
fisherman but a softy, unworthy of the 
best sport God has given man. 

Then, too, there is this great advan- 
tage. Last season I visited a certain 
famous New York trout stream on at 
least eight week-ends. During May there 
seemed to be the usual crowds of fisher- 
men. But from then on I fished under 
the same conditions as 25 years ago. 
Often, in a whole day, I saw no other 
angler but my friend and fishing com- 
panion. To. fish in such freedom is a 
thrilling experience, nowadays. The pro- 
prietor of the roadside cabins where we 
got accommodations told us that while 
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in past years he never had enough cab- 
ins to met the demand, often that sea- 
son he would go for a week without a 
single customer. -One day the total re- 
ceipts amounted to 10 cents for a cake 
of chocolate! 

When I went up there by bus, it took 
me five hours each way. But what’s 10 
hours, if you really love fishing?—Wil- 
liam Penfield, New York, N. Y. 


Even Lead Poisoning 


EDITOR ES, H. L. Harmon, 
Outdoor Life: the crow is sure 
good to eat. Especially 
after he’s been feeding on that horse of 
mine that died of sleeping sickness. Or 
after he and his pals have cleaned up all 
the poisoned gophers in my pasture. 
How crows can eat so much poison 
and live I cannot understand.—Oliver 
Magnuson, Souris, N. Dak. 


See What You Shoot 


EDITOR UNTING is my fa- 
Outdoor Life: vorite sport, and 
I’m looking forward to 
next year’s season before I leave the 
woods on this year’s. Having hunted 
from Florida to Alaska I have had many 
odd experiences in the woods and have 
CAN’T Mi A ™ 
THIS jeor”’ WR 
PY 


met all kinds of hunters. I agree with 
Lafe Hall that youngsters—or oldsters, 
for that matter—should not be allowed 
to hunt with .22’s in settled country; the 
little bullet is too dangerous. 

Now, I have a theory about cutting 
down accidents where high-powered rifles 
are concerned, although I doubt that 
many old-timers will agree with me, be- 
cause you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks. But I’ve seen it proved time and 
time again. For instance, a very good 
friend of mine said to me, “Why is it 
that you always get your deer and I 
never get one? Been hunting eight sea- 
sons and have yet to kill my first buck.” 

I asked him if he’d ever seen a buck. 
“Why, sure,” he said. “I see bucks every 
fall; sometimes get to shoot at two or 
three. But I never kill one.” I told him 
to get a good telescope sight mounted 
and he’d get his buck. He did and got 
his first deer at approximately 200 yd. 

No hunter will shoot a man intention- 
ally, and a good ’scope will tell him when 
his target is a deer and when it is not.— 
Ernest Troop, St. Johns, Mich. 


Crossed Signals 


ISTOL-FAN readers 
will get a kick out 

of the story printed in 
a Canal Zone paper recently. It seems 
that during a blackout a policeman on 
duty in the railroad yards saw two lights 
where no lights ought to be. Then some- 
thing just behind them tripped him. The 
policeman challenged his assailant but 
got no reply, so he promptly fired his 
revolver in its general direction. After 
investigation he called his desk sergeant 
and reported that he had just shot—an 
alligator! He went on to explain that the 
mysterious lights were most likely its 
eyes. 

Next morning, when the alligator’s re- 
mains were carted away the policeman 
came in for a lot of kidding. His fellow 
officers came up with the theory that the 
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’gator’s eyes were flashing green and red 
alternately, so as to deceive the police- 
man into thinking they were railroad 
signal lights while the saurian crept up 
on him.—T. A. Langford, Panama Canal 
Zone. 


Double-Barrel Barracuda 


EDITOR READ “What’s on 
Outdoor Life: Your Mind?” each 
month, and it really 
brings back the old longings to be hit- 
ting the fishing trails back in the tall 
timber where I hail from. But since 
there is a war going on, and I can’t get 
back to the bass and pickerel, I've found 
a fair substitute that provides almost as 
much kick as fresh-water fishing. 

The substitute? A 5 ft-3 in. 7%-oz. 
split-bamboo rod, 100 yd. of 12-lb.-test 
line, and about 5 lb. of barracuda. For 
my money a barracuda is about the 
fightin’est, horsiest, downright unsocia- 
blest fish that ever cruised salt water. 
He just doesn’t know when to give up. 

The system I use is to bait up with a 
3 or 4oz. live bait (a small fish like a 
croaker), let out about 20 or 30 yd. of 
line, set the reel on “click,” light up a 
good cigar, and wait. The wait usually 
isn’t long in barracuda country. Them 
babies hit—and they hit hard—then head 
for big waves. If you don’t keep their 
heads up you are in for some grief, and 
you’re a potential customer for a new 
batch of line. And since nighttime 
seen.s to be best for this kind of 
fishing, they really have got you over a 
barrel. You can’t see what is going on 
but you can sure feel a heck of a loi, 
and the creaking and groaning of the 
pole don’t reassure you any. The thing 
that really makes you barracuda-con- 
scious, though, is when you are just 
about to congratulate yourself on a prize 
winner, and that ’cuda gets other ideas. 
You're likely to wind up with a long 
face and a short piece of line. 

But supposing I do land one? Well, in 
that case the fight has just begun. I 
find a cooperative cook who knows just 
how to meal a fish, have him fry it in 
deep fat, with some crisp cornbread on 
the side. There is a dish worth commit- 
ting a small amount of mayhem over. 
Yes, indeed, it’s a lucky barracuda fish- 
erman who gets to catch his fish and 
eat it too, especially in the Navy.—G. EZ. 
Jackson, U.S.N., Calif. 


TENSE MOMENT 
INA STRUGGLE WITH 
A BARRACUDA 


Long Range or Long Bow? 


EDITOR O WONDER Jack 
Outdoor Life: O’Connor would 

like to see “W. A. M.” 
of Massachusetts do some rifle shooting. 
I’ve heard lots about so-called “freak” 
shots but his takes the cake. He writes 
that he has killed deer at 1,500 yd. with 
an open-sighted .38/40. It probably never 
occurred to him that to hit a deer at that 
distance he would have to hold his old 
musket like a trench mortar. Even if, by 
the most remote possibility, he were to 
hit a deer at 1,500 yd., the little, old- 
fashioned slug would have about as 
much penetration and shocking power 
as a slingshot. 

W. A. M. also claims that he has shot 
rabbits at 600 yd. with his .38/40. At 600 
yd. a rabbit could hardly be seen with 
the naked eye, and again comes the 
question of trajectory. Even if he ad- 


justed the sight, and most open sights 
aren't adjustable to 600 yd., he could 
never hold on a rabbit. At that range, 
his front sight would cover five rabbits 
sitting in a row. 

In other words, W. A. M. claims that 
he can do, with an open-sighted .38/40, 
which isn’t much of a gun anyway, what 
a person with a ’scope-sighted .270 or 
.30/06 (long-range rifles) would consider 
a most unusual and lucky shot. Brother, 
there ain’t no such animal.—Richard 
Muske, Manchester Conn. 


Gordon for Pheasants 


EDITOR HIS has been on my 
Outdoor Life: mind for some time 

—since Carnes Lee 
gave all and sundry to understand that 
the only dog that came even near han- 
dling pheasants afield was the springer 
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spaniel. He said he could hear snorts 
from the back of the room, but I think 
Lee’s hearing is bad—those snorts came 
from the front row. 

No doubt springers are nice dogs, and 
a lot of pheasants are killed over them, 
but—and a capital BUT—any bird that 
will hold so that a springer can flush it 
in close would hold for any bird dog. 
Any springer hitting a hot foot scent 
starts after the bird that left same. So 
if one intends getting a shot at that 
bird he turns his hat around so that it 
will be more streamline, puts into high, 
and begins a half-a-mile run. Then, 
when he’s panting like a horse with the 
heaves, the bird goes up just out of 
range. 

One of Lee’s pictures showed another 
way to hunt with a springer. Very 
simple. Place three or four fellows at 
the far end of a field while you take 
the dog to the other end, then hunt 
toward them. When the birds go up 
someone is going to get some shooting, 
and then, of course, the springer is going 
to be with some one in the party. 

If Lee wants a real bird dog, one that 
will hunt with—and for—you, one that 
can handle pheasants in Michigan cover, 
one that will hunt in your corner of the 
field (without a crowd to surround the 
game), let him get a Gordon setter— 
pheasant dog par excellence. Not only 
will he come home with a nice plump 
game bag, but he’ll come home in one 
piece—tired, but never out of breath.— 
J. C. Randall, Saginaw, Mich. 








CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 


OUTDOOR LIFE, in codperation 
with other monthly magazines, has 
adjusted its publication date in order 
to help ease the wartime strain on 
transportation facilities. Thus, this 
May issue, which ordinarily would 
have appeared about a week earlier, 
was published on April 23, and the 
June number will appear on May 25. 
Each succeeding issue will reach the 
reader on approximately the same 
date — the 25th of each month. 
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Speaking of Cfouth WVhovemenk.. 


If you've ever been around water, you re familiar 
with this scene. Young America on the go. Soak- 
ing up sunshine and fresh air. And developing a 
sense of freedom that becomes as much a part of 
these kids as their freckles. 


This is the American youth movement. It flows 
as freely as the wind, thank heaven—unchecked 
by oppression, by want, by fear. 


In thousands of lovely camps throughout the 
land—Boy Scouts’, Camp Fire Girls’, Y’s and 
others— Johnson Sea-Horse 
contribute to this scene. You bet we’re proud to 
make good motors for this purpose! 


outboard motors 


Today, however, Sea-Horses are built only for 
the grim business of war—to help determined 
men protect the American way for American 
youth. All our effort is devoted to this cause— 
and we conceive it to be our job to work harder 
and harder, faster and faster to assure a victory 
that will stick. 


With that job done, we'll again have outboard 
motors for youngsters and grownups alike—for 
their peaceful pursuits, and 

golden hours on the water. 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


JOHNSON SEAHORSES for DEPEND 33:5 
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_.. THE FOE IN OUR MIDST 


HOUSANDS of Pacific Coast 
sportsmen know the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest, which straddles the 
Oregon-California line, for its fine 
steelhead, cutthroat, and salmon fishing 
in the lower Rogue River gorge, and for 
its equally good deer and bear hunting. 
On the night of September 9, 1942, 
the Japanese attacked the Siskiyou. 
One of their navy planes, carried to 
within easy striking distance in the 
belly of a submarine, dropped thirty- 
pound incendiary bombs on the Siski- 
you’s stands of spruce and cedar. They 
couldn’t have been very good bombs, 
because the pellets of phosphorus with 
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which they were loaded failed to do 
their job of setting the woods afire. But 
the fact remains that the Jap war lords 
risked the loss of a plane and a flyer to 
make the’ experiment of dropping those 
bombs. Obviously they are aware of 
the vulnerability to fire of almost 100 
million acres of forest in the Pacific 
Coast states, and they might have been 
planning large-scale forest bombings 
for the purpose of starting so many 
fires that their control would be highly 
difficult or downright impossible—per- 
haps as a prelude to invasion. Much 
more likely such raids would be an at- 
tempt to slow down our victory effort 


by destroying timber—a vital war ma- 
terial—by disrupting railroad and high- 
way transportation, and by forcing the 
withdrawal of many thousands of work- 
ers from essential war jobs to the un- 
productive task of fire fighting. 

Our steadily increasing air and naval 
ascendency in the Pacific, together with 
the improved air-defense methods of 
the Army and the Navy, make repeti- 
tions of the Siskiyou bombing unlikely, 
perhaps impossible. But our armed 
forces—which probably can make the 
Pacific Coast forests safe against Jap 
bombers—can’t protect more than 600 
million acres of national woodland 
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These civilian fire fighters are getting final instructions be- 
fore moving in on a timber blaze. Each portable tank holds 
five gallons of water. The crew is equipped with small fire- 
fighting tools, but some sections boast mechanized equipment 












































Many women are now joining the ranks of sportsmen who have volun- 
teered to undertake specific duties in the ceaseless fight against 
fire. The girl at left serves as a lookout in one of the 100-foot 
towers of the Virginia State Forest Service. Below: A Wisconsin 
volunteer assists in the important work of dispatching fire crews 
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ALL PHOTOS BY U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


against the sneak attack of an ever-danger- 
ous foe—accidental fire. That’s a job for 
civilians—and right now it’s mostly a job for 
volunteer workers. 

Last year, preliminary figures compiled by 
the Forest Service indicate, we had in the 
neighborhood of 195,000 forest fires in the 
United States. None of them was started by 
enemy bombers. Few, if any, were the work 
of saboteurs. But practically every one was 
a blow at our war effort. 

A forest fire doesn’t have to be set by an 
enemy to do the enemy’s work. Started by a 
careless patriot it does just as much damage. 
A large number of last year’s fires were the 
result of carelessness. Thoughtless woods 
workers who caused numerous fires along the 
southern Atlantic seaboard had no desire to 
help the Axis, but smoke from the blazes for 
which they were responsible drifted out to sea 
and reduced visibility so greatly that at times 
the efficiency of our antisubmarine patrol 
was reduced by 75 percent, and in some cases 
ships silhouetted against the red glare on 
shore became easy targets for prowling U- 
boats. Careless bear hunters who threw away 


burning cigarette butts, or failed to bury 
their fires before they quit their camps in the 
Dismal Swamp, didn’t mean to slow down 
shipbuilding, but the sullenly smoldering 
ground fires they started mushroomed out a 


dense pall of smoke which settled over all the 
Virginia low country, and, in the vicinity of 
Portsmouth and Norfolk, became so blinding 
that highway traffic stalled and shipyard 
workers couldn’t get to their jobs. In several 
sections of the country, smoke from forest 
and brush fires in the vicinity of Army and 
Navy flying fields kept pilots grounded for 
days, and cost the United States a total of 
thousands of hours of air training. In 
numerous instances forest fires interrupted 
the combat training of troops and production 
in war plants. 

In addition to handicapping our military 
and industrial victory effort in these and 
many other ways, 1942’s forest fires de- 
stroyed two billion board feet of precious 
timber in a year when we were already six 
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of Arizona, 
hunting. 


less ruins shown at right. 


billion board feet short of our needs! 
But from the long-range viewpoint, the 
most costly loss of all was the burning 
over of some thirty million acres of 
forest land at a time when the tre- 
mendous need for wood and its deriva- 
tives is resulting in destructive clean 
cutting of the privately owned second- 
growth forests of the Lake States, the 
East, and the South, and is rapidly eat- 
ing into the still-extensive but by no 
means inexhaustible old-growth timber 
stands of the West. 

So the insatiable demands of war, 
combined with the ravages of fire, are 
doing irreparable damage to the wood- 
lands which are the home of most of 
our big game and upland birds, and the 
protection of most of our good fishing 
streams and lakes. Sportsmen can’t do 
anything to lessen the war’s drain on 
the forests, but they can do a lot to help 
check the depredations of the fire 
demon—and all over the country many 
thousands of them are performing a 
valuable patriotic service and, at the 
same time, assuring good future fishing 
and hunting by doing it. 

Until recently the protection of our 
woodlands against fire was primarily a 
matter of money. Rural labor usually 
was plentiful, and when funds were ade- 
quate fire protection nearly always was 
efficient and fire losses relatively low. 

The war has changed all that. Forest- 
fire control has become primarily a 
problem in getting and training man- 
power—or even boypower and woman- 
power. The regular fire-fighting forces 
of the U.S. Forest Service have been 
depleted—more than a thousand Forest 
Service men are in the armed forces, 
and on some of the National Forests the 
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A great fire rages through the Kaibab National Forest 
well-known to sportsmen for its deer 
Beside killing off wildlife resources, such 
conflagrations burn war-needed timber into the worth- 
Paid fire fighters, their 
ranks depleted by war, are often unable to cope with 
even the smaller blazes that spring up in dry weather 


loss of key fire wardens has been as 
high as 80 percent. State and private 
forest-protection organizations are as 
badly off. The CCC, for years the 
chief reliance of the federal and state 
forest services in fighting big fires, has 
been disbanded. Most of the rural 
workers who once belonged to trained 
fire crews, which were maintained on 
a stand-by basis for emergency service, 
have enlisted, been drafted, or have 
gone to the cities to work in war plants. 
In some states the need for manpower 
is so acute that selected prisoners have 
been sent to woods camps and trained 
in fire fighting. In Montana interned 
Italian merchant seamen are being used 
for fire-control work. 

This shortage of manpower for forest- 
fire fighting is reflected by last year’s 
fire figures. In spite of war hazards; 
1942 was a comparatively good year. 
Weather conditions were generally 
favorable for fire prevention and sup- 
pression. Hunters caused fewer fires 
than in any recent year—partly be- 
cause there were fewer of them in the 





























woods, and partly because most of the 
men who hunted last fall were veter- 
ans who have been around long enough 
to realize the truth of the saying that 
“one tree can make millions of match- 
es; one match can kill millions of 


trees.”’ On about three quarters of our 
forest land which is protected, there 
were 5,000 fewer fires than the average 
for recent years, and 15,000 fewer 
than there were in 1941. But in 1942 
about 74,000 fires on protected land 
burned a total of more than 3% mil- 
lion acres—some 200,000 acres more 
than in 1941. Under-strength fire crews, 
spread thin to guard wide territory, 
often couldn’t get to small fires in time 
to keep them from growing into big 
ones. 

This year, of all years, we can’t af- 
ford to let the woods burn. It is es- 
sential to the success of our war effort 
that forest fires be held to the lowest 
possible minimum both in numbers and 
in size. The men who are responsible 
for the guarding of our woodlands 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Cedars near the shore of Lake Bruin. In their shadows big bass lurk—looking for trouble 





A lake sojourner totes in a mess of good eatin’ fish 
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Three men in a boat—our neighbors from 


Only one thing interfered with this 
pre-induction rest cure: the bass in- 
sisted on hitting—and hitting hard 


By BOB FACKELMAN 


HE first thing we saw was 
a very realistic statue of a 
fisherman down at the wa- 
ter’s edge. It was a man in 
an easy chair with a cane pole 
poked out ahead. But when we 
went closer to get a better look 
at this work of art, it snored. 
Often Al and I try to preserve 
the appearances of thoughtful 
gentlemen. So we started back- 
ing away quietly. But our polite 
retreat was cut short when the 
statue opened one eye, yawned 
loudly in G-flat, and spoke: 
“Howdy!” 
“You doing any good?” I asked 
with a nod at the fishing pole. 
“Perfect,” was the reply. 
Usually that kind of an answer 
is accompanied by the pantomime 
of holding up an eleven-pound 
bass. But the fisherman appar- 
ently had other ideas. 
“Whenever I’m real ambitious 
and hungry for fish,” he explained 
with a grin, “I bait up with shin- 
ers and drop my line right in this 
spot. Sometimes, if I don’t feel 
like going to the trouble of bring- 


ing a whole bunch of ’em in, I just 
drop in the bare hook. 

“Today,” he continued with an 
expressive yawn, “I didn’t even 
bother to tie on a hook.” 

Al and I had made the trip to 
the area by train, Bruin Lake, Lou- 
isiana, having been our objective 
ever since a fisherman fast-talked 
us about that spot several months 
earlier. On the map it looked as 
though the lake practically flowed 
around the station. But when we 
arrived we found it was miles 
away. 

However, a couple of tackle 
boxes and rod cases are good pass- 
ports, just as handy to the hitch- 
hiking fraternity as a bag plas- 
tered with college stickers. So in 
a few minutes we were rattling 
around with some cream cans in a 
truck. 

When we parted with them, it 
wasn't too long a walk to the lake, 
but, by the same token, it wasn’t 
too well marked either. Our hazy 
idea of direction was amplified by 
some Negro workmen along the 
way. You know: “Well, cap’n, you 
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keep on going until you come to a cross- 
road. Only you don’t turn there. You 
keep on going until you come to another 
one.” 

These directions were general enough 
for us to have wound up in the first bal- 
cony of Madison Square Garden. But 
with an effort we didn’t; and finally 
came upon—as I’ve said—-the somno- 
lent statue by the shore. 

“What’s the name of this camp?” we 
asked. 

“IT don’t know,” our new friend re- 
plied. “It’s only been built four or five 
years. I don’t guess they’ve got around 
to naming it yet.” 

He set us at ease, however, by ex- 
plaining that we were at Bruin Lake, 
that the fishing was good, and that we 
could find accommodations. For these 
he directed us to an old Negro hoeing 
in a garden near by. 

The gardener assured us he could fix 
us up all-right, although “none of the 
cabins is exactly ready just now.” 

That didn’t make any difference to 
us; we could move in any time. We 

wanted to try the fishing. 

“Guess you'll want some bait?” the 
Negro queried. 

“We'd like to take a few shiners 
long,” Al told him. Then we learned 
that the gardener, who was also the 
caretaker, was the bait man as well. 
He trudged off with our bait pail, to 
return with it full of minnows a few 
iinutes later. 

In the meantime I had set up my fly 
rod and he looked at it dubiously. “You 
figure to fling that thing around?” he 
sked, 

“Yes, why?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, “only it’s a 
t of work the fish around here don’t 
eem to appreciate none.”’ 

“Not many bass out there?” 

“Plenty of bass, boss.” 

“Won't they hit a plug or a bug?” 

“Maybe so. But they like shiners.” 

“What else are the boys catching 
now ?” 

“Well, they catchin’ nice white perch. 
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an adjoining cabin—moving up for a session with the lake's perch and cat 


Only they want shiners. 
They catchin’ some blue- 
gills. They take shiners. 
Then they catchin’ cat. 
And seems the cat like 
shiners too.” 

We inquired about a 
boat and the Negro 
countered: “Guess you'll 
want a guide?” 

We did — and we 
learned that the garden- 
er, who was the caretaker 
and the bait man, was al- 
so the guide. He walked 
down to the water’s edge 
and untied two boats, 
putting us in one and 
himself in the other. 

I didn’t get the two- 
boat business, unless it 
had something to do with 
the fly rod. At that, I 
have seen some enthusiasts of the 
whippy pole with whom I wouldn’t feel 
safe if I were in the bow of one ocean 
liner and they were working from the 
stern of the second one behind. 

We followed our guide some thirty 
feet forward and then about that dis- 
tance to the right, ending up in a pocket 
of cypresses. “Now drop your an- 
chor!” he called. 

We did so; then our host untied his 
boat, and started paddling away. We 
had been guided. 


es: EY!” Al called after him. “Is this 
the only good spot along here?”’ 

“Well, boss, it’s the only good one 
that’s in the shade.” 

I could see we’d been pulled up to a 
perch bed. But that wasn’t what I was 
after. ‘““Where are the bass hitting this 
time of day?’ I wanted to know. 

“Over on the other side of the lake,” 
the answer floated back. “Only they 
ain’t no use gwine all that work to get 
to ’em. Wait till tonight and they’ll be 
hitting over here.” 

Well, it was a nice, comfortable spot 
there, with a lazy sun just peeking 

























Al wasn't content with getting the prize bass of the trip but 
he had to put on a mugging act as | photographed him with it 


through the cypress trees. Al started 
hooking shiners on his line, using a 
cork to hold ’em about four feet deep. 
I tried a Gray Ghost on the fly line, 
fishing it about as deep as it would go. 

Al’s success was almost instanta- 
neous and he sailed along catching about 
two or three to my one. Within fifteen 
minutes we had almost enough for a 
good mess, and Al was beginning to 
take it easy. He slumped down in the 
bottom of the boat, curling up slightly 
over the seat for comfort. 

There was one white perch acting 
contrary about my lure. He’d hit it 
but wouldn’t give me a chance to set 
the hook. I had to devote all my atten- 
tion to him for a few minutes before I 
finally caught him in a weak moment 
and landed him. When I turned back 
to Al he was sleeping soundly. 

Wouldn’t that get you? Here we 
were in a spot where the fish were lit- 
erally begging for a grubstake, and 
had traveled miles to get there. But 
so far as Al was concerned, he might 
as well have been home in his own bed- 
room. And that wasn’t all.... 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ERRY was just short of eleven 
when he started deer hunting, and he 
didn’t want to get a buck very badly— 
no worse, say, than he wanted to pilot 
a P-38 or be a Marine. He was a very 
good shot with any rifle, and I wouldn’t 
have given much for a buck’s chances 
if it got up within 200 yards of Jerry in 
a good open spot. He had been shooting 
a .22 since he was six—at first a single- 
shot and then a sweet little Winchester 
Model 75 with a ’scope—and had devel- 
oped a pair of eyes that could detect the 
flick of a jack rabbit’s ear behind a 
bush a hundred yards away, and he had 
long, thin legs that could carry him mile 
on mile through desert and canyon. 

The first time Jerry tried a high-pow- 
ered rifle, I was afraid that the recoil 
and muzzle blast might make a flincher 
out of him. However, he made the 
transition without the slightest trouble. 
Shooting my .270, he kept five shots in 
the six-inch bull of a 100-yard small- 
bore target, at 200 yards. 

At that, he had nothing but bad luck 
the first season. We tried for mule deer, 
but on the first trip neither of us got a 
shot, and he still calls the section where 
we hunted, “The Place Where All the 
Deer Are Does and Fawns.” We saw 
more than forty animals, all told, but 
not an antler in the bunch. Then Jerry 
had a cold, the next trip, and couldn’t 
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make it. When I said good-by a couple 
of big tears squeezed out and ran down 
his cheeks. 

So for months, next year, he looked 
forward to the opening of the season, 
the way most kids look forward to 
Christmas. Then his principal topic of 
conversation was, “When the Season 
Opens and I Go Out and Get My Buck.” 
In his room he had a calendar with the 
opening date circled in red, and as each 
day passed he solemnly crossed it off. 

The day before the season opened, we 
arrived at the ranch of our friend, 
Frank Siebold, a few miles north of the 
Mexican border and in some of the best 
white-tail country in the Southwest. 
Frank had the horses in the corral, was 
waiting for us, and in a few minutes I 
was off up a rocky country road in the 
car with an extra saddle, Frank’s bed 
roll, and the camping gear, headed for 
a well several miles out in the back 
country. Frank and Jerry followed with 
the horses, and by the time they showed 
up I had the tent pitched, a fire going, 
and supper cooking. 


HEN the alarm clock jangled the 
next morning at 5:15, Jerry was 
already up, dressed, and had a fire go- 
ing; and long before daylight we fin- 
ished breakfast, saddled, and were off. 
Our objective was a long, steep range 


With a trophy like this it was easy for Jerry to forget the disappointments of two long years 





called Limestone Mountain, which rose 
about 1,500 feet above our camp. It was 
cut by canyons and filled with deep bas- 
ins. Evergreen oak, cliff rose, mountain 
mahogany, and manzanita dotted its 
flanks and grew thick in the canyons, 
and on the high ridges grama grass 
reached to the horses’ knees. 


Y THE time we had worked through 
the three miles of rolling hills and 

canyons that separated us from the 
main ridge, the sun was up—bright, 
warm, and welcome after the biting 
cold of early morning. Frank and Jerry 
went up a trail that ran along a deep 
canyon where Frank had almost always 
seen deer when he was working cattle, 
and I took out up a ridge half a mile 
away. We were to meet on top, and 
there was always a good chance that we 
might run bucks across to each other. 

Sign was thick and the whole country 
looked “deery,” and as I rode I half 
expected to see a buck sneaking out be- 
low me. But if there were any in that 
canyon they sat tight, and I rode to the 
top without event. 

Presently I heard the brush popping 
and Jerry and Frank showed up. They, 
too, had seen deer but nothing that 
looked like a buck, so we plotted a new 
course of action. About a mile away 
was what was known as the Big Basin, 
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Should boys hunt? We think this story 
of a twelve-year-old will convince you 


a thickly wooded hole which dropped 
about 500 feet and was surrounded by 
steep, rocky hillsides. It had almost 
always produced shots at bucks, so we 
decided to take a crack at it. 

According to plan, Frank dropped 
into it and worked along the bottom 
while Jerry and I traveled the north 
side on foot. Now and then, far below 
us, we could hear a rock roll, and we 
knew that Frank was coming. 

We had gone no more than fifty yards 
when out of the corner of my eye I saw 
a deer get up at the very bottom of the 
basin. He flirted a white tail and was 
gone in one jump, but I had a very 
strong hunch that he was a buck. Then 
I heard the heavy, sullen bellow of 
Frank’s ‘scope-sighted .30/06— pow, 
pow, pow! 


ELLING for Jerry to follow me, I 

started off at a dead run across a 
point so I could get a shot if Frank had 
missed. I traveled about 200 yards be- 
fore I got in the clear; then I sat down, 
switched off the safety of the .270, and 
waited. On the far hillside nothing 
moved but a blue jay. Then Frank’s 
.30/06 boomed again, and far away, at 
least 500 yards from where I sat, I saw 
a deer trotting through the brush. He 
was too far away for me to see antlers, 
even with 8X glasses, but he was a large 
deer, dark and deep-chested, and the 
fact that Frank, who had seen him at 
close range, was still throwing bullets 
at him convinced me he was a buck. 

I had plenty of time to shoot, so for a 
moment I sat watching, trying to esti- 
mate the range. For the first shot I 
held about three feet in front of his nose 
with the horizontal cross hair about 
level with the top of his back. I could 
see the dust fly just beneath his belly. 
On the second shot I gave him the same 
lead, but held what looked like about 


Jerry's pony had a new rider for the five-mile trip back to the base camp in the mountains 
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two feet over his back. He 
jumped into the air and then I 
didn’t see him again. 

Jerry, who had found the go- 
ing pretty rough, came puffing 
up just then, and we sat there 
watching the place where the 
buck had disappeared. Nothing 
moved. Then Frank’s voice 
came up from below: “Hey, 
what the heck happened to 
that buck?” 

“T think he’s hit!” I shouted 
back. Still no sign of life 
across the basin. 

Frank went back to wrangle 
the horses and Jerry and I 
crossed over to the place where 
the buck had disappeared. No 
buck. While I was looking 
around to be sure of my bear- 
ings, Jerry found a stone with 
a spot of blood on it. We took The 
up the trail—such as it was. 

There was a fleck of blood 

about every fifteen or twenty feet, blood 
from a slight muscle wound. After 
three hours of laborious tracking over 
rocks we gave up. Evidently no legs 
had been broken, or lungs or guts 
touched; the wound was surely a very 
slight one. That buck is the only one I 
have ever hit and lost with a .270. Of 
course, I cannot be certain, but it is my 
hunch that I hit him in the neck, and 
the wound couldn’t have done much 
more than draw blood. 

By that time the sun was beginning 
to slant toward the west and we started 
back toward camp. When we got to the 
tent, we found that Frank’s sister, 
Doris, had ridden in to hunt with us the 
next day. We pitched an extra tent for 
her and laid out a spare bed roll. Be- 
fore we turned in we laid our plans for 
the morning. East of the trail which 
Jerry and Frank had followed to the 








mountain top the day before, there lay 
a series of deep, rough canyons which 
looked “bucky.” We decided that Frank 
and I would hunt them near the heads 
and that Doris and Jerry would ride 
along the bottom where the going was 
not so tough. 

By 11 o’clock Frank and I had cov- 
ered six or seven canyons and had put 
an average of five does and fawns out 
of each. But no buck. Finally we came 
to a canyon that we simply could not 
cross with the horses, so we had to drop 
a thousand feet to the bottom where 
Doris and Jerry awaited us. They, too, 
had seen deer but no bucks, and all of 
us were puzzled. 

As we sat there talking I could see 
the canyon that we had found impass- 
able from above. It headed out into a 
nice basin, with grass deep and rich and 
cliff rose or “buck brush” growing 
thickly. As I looked, the strongest kind 
of a hunch came over me—that a buck 
was waiting up there. 

“Frank,” I said, “let’s not pass that 
basin up. If I were a buck that’s exact- 
ly where I’d be!” 


E STARTED up the side, and 

when we came to a point where 
we could overlook the basin, we got off, 
took the rifles out of the scabbards, and 
started using the glasses. Suddenly 
about 300 yards away, and a couple of 
hundred feet above us, a buck popped 
up and began running beneath a rim 
rock. I overled him the first shot, but 
got him right behind the shoulder the 
second. He was a nice, fully mature 
four-pointer with a good, though not 
exceptional, head. 

I got my horse to him and brought 
him down. Jerry inspected him with 
big, disappointed eyes. ‘‘Dog-gone it!” 
he said. ‘““‘Why didn’t you tell me to come 
if you knew that buck was there?” 

Later we headed back to camp. My 
buck was across my saddle and I was 
leading my horse. The others were rid- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Y RIGHTS, this story shouldn’t be 
told. It makes me feel like a 
knothead. To start at the begin- 
ning, my wife decided one eve- 

ning last winter that she wanted to 
learn to tie flies. I have made a few in 
my spare time for years and when she 
showed interest in the hobby I was 
pleased. How better could a fisherman's 
wife spend her spare time than by tying 
flies? So I let her watch while I made 
a couple and then turned the workbench 
over to her. 

Her first fly was finished just before 
bedtime. When she showed it to me I 
made a mistake. I should have said, 
with much more tact than I usually 
display, that it was a dandy. Instead, I 


let my astonish- 
ment master my 
natural caution. 

It was an odd 
looker, with a 
white bucktail 
streamer, a _ red 
body, and blue 
hackles wrapped 
with infinite care around the shoulder. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked 
proudly. 

“What is it,” I exclaimed, “a flag?” 

“Of course not,” she said indignantly. 
“It’s a wounded minnow. The blue is 
his back and the white is his tummy. 
The red is blood pouring from his 
wounds.” 

I laughed. Every veteran of matri- 
monial diplomacy will realize that was 
a mistake. It made her mad. 

“It’s just as,sensible as a lot you tie,” 
she said. “And I'll bet it will catch fish 
too. I don’t care whether I ever tie any 
more flies or not.” She stamped out of 
the room. 

Of course, I wanted her to tie more. 
But I hoped she’d for- 
get this one and stick 
to standard patterns. 
No such luck. When 
I left home the eve- 
ning before opening 
day, several months 
later, to start the sea- 
son with Burtt and 
Jess, the last words 





| couldn't have been more surprised 
if he'd caught a mermaid. One of his 
trout weighed more than all of mine 


The Billingsly is a placid-enough stream in spots, and 
certainly we were doing very little to disturb its calm 
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she said were: “Be sure to try my 
fiy—and you’d better catch some fish 
on it too!” 

As we drove east through the gath- 
ering. dusk toward Billingsly Creek in 
the Hagerman Valley of southern Idaho, 
I showed the red, white, and blue mas- 
terpiece to my companions. 

“T’ve got to try it,” I explained, ‘and 
I’m supposed to catch some trout on it. 
Although the Lord knows how I'll ever 
do it. Unless maybe if I bait it with 
a worm... .” 

Jess agreed that the fly truly was a 
piscatorial monstrosity. “You might 
scare one to death with it,” he said, 
“and scoop up his dead body in your 
net.” 

Burtt didn’t agree. “It looks more 
like a minnow than a red-and-white 
bass plug does,” he said, “and you've 
caught trout on them. I think it will 
work. In fact, if you don’t want to try 
it tomorrow, I will.” 

“All right,” I said. “It’s all yours.” 
I handed him the fly and he stuck it in 
his hatband. 

That was my second mistake. 
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In this instance it was the weirdest- 
looking fly that ever astounded a fish 


By 
TED TRUEBLOOD 


We finally found a spot to camp, ate 
supper, and crawled into our sleeping 
pags. 

Next morning, when we parked the 
car near the creek, we discovered it to 
be moderately high, but clear. This 
pleased us. The Snake River, into which 
Billingsly Creek flows, was muddy, and 
when that condition exists, large rain- 
bows frequently run up into the clear 
water of the treek. 

The creek poured under the highway 
into a tempting pool, in which the water 
circled back along both sides to make 
inviting eddies. The next pool looked 
just as good. And as far as we could 
see, the creek flowed through blue-grass 
pasture, with not a log or rock to stum- 
ble over and not a single tangle of wil- 
lows to snarl a back cast. 

The first rosy sunlight was turning 
the dew-laden grass into a field of 
sparkling gems as we set up our tackle. 
Scattered cottonwood trees stretched 
their long shadows toward the west, and 
the thinnest of mists was rising off the 
stream. The setting was so beautiful 
that no one, not even a fisherman on 
opening morning, could ignore it. 

Jess was ready first and climbed the 
fence to fish the first pool below the 
road. Burtt’s tackle was assembled in 
a minute and I followed not far behind. 

In the very first pool I thought I de- 
tected a faint flash near my wet fly as 
I worked it upstream. But if it was a 
feeding trout, he missed. 

We fished downstream slowly. The 
air was chilly at first, but the sun soon 
warmed it and evaporated the dew from 
the grass. Robins, meadow larks, red- 
wing blackbirds, and white-throated 
sparrows swung full tilt into their morn- 
ing symphony. Fluffy white clouds float- 
ead lazily across the deep-blue sky. The 
faint odor of apple blossoms was car- 
ried to us by the rich fresh air. 


HERE was just one thing wrong. I 
| wasn’t catching any fish. Jess and 
surtt were ahead of me as I moved 
1utiously along, changing lures fre- 
uently. I ran through the list of flies 
hat should have been good. None of 
hem produced a strike. I tried both 
rass and nickel spinners, then several 
treamers and a nymph or two. Finally 

caught up with my companions. 
veither of them had a trout. 

We sat down on a grassy bank be- 
ieath a couple of gnarled old apple 
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"Sure," | had told her, "see what you can turn out." Brother, | have lived to rue the day! 


trees, no doubt planted and forgotten by 
some early settler. While we were sit- 
ting there smoking and wondering what 
to try next, we heard a faint rustling 
in a tangle of ragged berry vines behind 
the trees, and turned to see a round, 
fluffy, young cottontail hopping slowly 
through the bushes and stopping fre- 
quently to nibble at the tender shoots of 
grass. Hoping to get a picture of him 
to add to my collection of nature sub- 
jects—even if I could not catch any 
fish—I set up my camera and slipped 
cautiously into the tangle of vines. 

I moved slowly and gently, not di- 
rectly toward the rabbit, but always a 
little to one side. Apparently he had not 
yet learned the danger that is man, be- 
cause he allowed me to approach to 
within a few feet and snap the shutter 
before he darted away. 

I walked back and sat down, but not 
before I had noticed fresh worm sign in 
the moist earth beneath the berry vines. 
The temptation was great—and I was 
weak. 

“I have an idea,” I said to my com- 
panions. “I think the trout want worms. 


-And when trout want worms, who am 


I to tell them they can’t have ’em?” 
“I believe I'll try that fly your wife 
tied,” Burtt said. 
Jess and I laughed at him. “Be sure 
to fish it upstream so you can pick up 
the ones it scares to death as they float 


by.” Jess told him. “I'll give you some 
worms,” I added. 

“No, thanks. It’s just as likely to work 
as anything. But I’m going down closer 
to where the creek hits the river.” With 
that Burtt set off downstream. 

Jess and I smiled as he sorted through 
his fly box again, and I rigged up for 
worm fishing with a six-foot level leader 
and a No. 6 hook. 

I started fishing where the creek split 
and flowed in two narrow channels 
around a small, grassy island. Behind it 
the stream turned sharply to the right, 
forming a deep hole with moderately 
strong current. At the head of the pool 
there were three eddies, one behind the 
island and another against each bank. 

Slipping up to the edge of the water, 
I flipped my worm-baited hook into the 
current, well upstream beside the is- 
land, I let out plenty of slack, and the 
hook was rolling along the bottom when 
it drifted into the center eddy. It start- 
ed to follow the current around, then 
stopped. I drew in line cautiously. 
There was a sudden, suspicious move- 
ment of the leader. Then it tightened 
and started to move off across the cur- 
rent. I struck. I was fast to my first 
trout of the season. 

I pictured a two-foot-long rainbow as 
the leader sliced through the water 
toward the opposite bank and then cut 

(Continued on page 7!) 
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STILL get a bit rattled when I step 
into a’ covey of birds. And I have been 
hunting them ever since the days when 

a country schoolmaster was forcing 
certain facts on my _ consciousness, 
namely: that eight times seven is also 
fifty-six, that Boise is the capital of 
Idaho, that the Mississippi River has 
several tributaries, and that Arkansas 
is bounded on the north by something 
or other. In fact, I date back to Fry’s 
Geography. And that wasn’t yesterday, 
my friend. 

Down through the years, I have per- 
egrinated around the country consider- 
ably, campaigned against Bob White 
through much of his habitat, and hunted 
so indefatigably as repeatedly to jeop- 
ardize such connubial bliss as my house- 
hold knows. You gunners understand. 

Yet, I confess without shame, 
an exploding covey still speeds 
the heartbeat under my scrawny 
chest, raises sand with my me- 
tabolism, and makes the hair stand 
up on the back of my neck. And 
I still do fool things. 

In spite of this I am perennially 
advising youngsters. I have been 
known to go considerably out of 
my way to instruct them in the 
fundamentals. 

“‘Now see here,’ I say, “what is 
there to get nervous about? A 
covey of birds is just—a covey of 
birds. Don’t let ’em ruffle you. 
Just march in confidently and bide 
your time. The archenemy of 
wing-shooting is tenseness. Relax, 
my boy, relax, and it’ll be as sim- 
ple as your ABC’s. And another 
thing 4 

But I am forced to the melan- 
choly confession that I do not al- 
ways follow my own advice. Who 
does? As Shakespeare’s Portia 
so eloquently sighed: “I can easier 
teach twenty what were good to be 
done, than be one of the twenty to 
follow mine own teaching.” 

I still stoop to the juvenile folly 
of broadsiding a whole covey in- 
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| stand with a look of imbecile ecstasy on my face until the covey fades into the distant landscape 


stead of singling out a target, as a re- 
spectable bird hunter is supposed to do. 
I still forget to watch the singles down, 
so engrossed am I in the spectacle at 
hand. Sometimes, when birds continue 
to pop up around me, I get thumb- 
fingered and lose precious seconds in 
reloading. 

And when a big covey explodes under 
my very garters, I sometimes forget to 
release the safety catch. I stand with a 
look of imbecile ecstasy on my face, 
dazedly squeezing a dead trigger until 
the covey fades into the distant land- 
scape. Then I berate myself eloquently 
for days thereafter. 

Here am I, genus homo himself, the 
crowning glory of the bipeds, the mas- 
terpiece of creation, the paragon of the 
animal world, and I haven’t got gump- 


Behind my brothers | trudged, hoping we would find no b 
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tion enough to release a safety catch! 

Don’t let this tickle your risibilities 
too much, brother. You can probably 
recall sappy interludes of your own. 
And these queer quirks of behavior 
might have something to do with the 
way you find your birds. 

Do you prefer them flushed or point- 
ed? That question is not so witless as 
it sounds. Can you shoot better when 
half-a-dozen dogs are statuesquely froz- 
en around a bevy, or when you stumble 
slapdash into a skulking covey and they 
fly up from under your feet? 

A surprising number of hunters get a 
better percentage on unadvertised 
rises. 

“Don’t tell anybody, but I shoot bet- 
ter when a covey pops up unannounced,” 
one friend admitted. 

“But when your dogs are pointing, 
don’t you have more time to get set for 
the rise?” I asked. 

“Yes. The longer the dogs point, the 
more time I have to get set—and go to 
pieces!” he replied with a dry grin. 

Last season, I saw a man who 
was usually a poor shot stumble 
headlong into a covey and get a 
beautiful triple. 

“How did you do that ?” I want- 
ed to know. “‘You’ve been missing 
all day.” 

“Simple,” he answered. “I shot 
before my blood pressure found 
out about it.” 

“You mean you shot well be- 
cause you didn’t have time to get 
scared ?” 

“That’s about it, I reckon.” 

Not long ago a companion and 
I were hunting with seven dogs, 
our aggregate pool. One after an- 
other, each in his characteristic 
posture, every dog came up and 
froze on a covey. There they stood 
as immobile as alabaster statu- 
ettes in the swaying broom straw. 
A picturesque scene it was, a tab- 
leau such as warms the cockles 
of the hardest heart. I shall not 
soon forget it. 

Nor shall I soon forget the mor- 
tifying sequel: when twenty birds 
popped up from the tight littl 








— circle, we failed to cut a single 
irds 


blessed feather. 
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Bob White and his pals gang up 
to jinx this bewildered gunner 


By 


HAVILAH BABCOCK 


“Too damn dramatic,” my companion 
aptly observed. “Let’s rest a while. My 
very bones are aching. I feel as though 
I'd been sitting in an electric chair and 
waiting for somebody to press the 
button.” 

Too much preamble is nervously ex- 
hausting. A friend with whom I oc- 
casionally hunt is addicted to a habit 
that, innocent enough in itself, has a 
ruinous effect on my shooting. 

Whenever our dogs point, he spends 
several minutes appraising their pos- 
tures, commenting on their crotchets, 
and admiring them generally. This fel- 
low is quite a connoisseur, and he en- 
joys the prelude immensely. But for 
me it is prolonging the agony. When 
the inventory is finished, I step up— 
and go to pieces. 

I can admire with the best of them, 
but waxing rhapsodical over four or five 
pointing dogs when I am already nerv- 
ous enough is like falling in love with 
the nurse who is giving you ether. Just 
not the time for esthetics. 

Ground-running coveys can be espe- 
cially nerve-racking. Yesterday our 
dogs repeatedly pointed, broke, and 
pointed again, while I repeatedly pre- 
pared for a rise that didn’t materialize. 
After 200 yards of such maneuvering, 
and innumerable “get sets,” I slumped 
weakly to a stump. 

“If this keeps up much longer,” I 
sighed, wiping the sweat from my fore- 
head, “‘you’ll have to get a stretcher for 
me. Think I’ve got water on the knee 
or something.” 

But please don’t get the idea that my 
wife’s husband is a bum shot. I seldom 
feel the necessity of apologizing to my 
companions. As a matter of fact, I am 
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a middling-good 
shot, and you will 
get quail on toast 
whenever you come 
to my house. If you 
are skeptical, come 
and see. I am just 
telling you how 
scared I am when : 
a bouncing bevy of SZ 
birds erupts in 
front of me. 

Are you more ef- 
fective when the rise is a large one or 
when it is small? Do you shoot best 
when a big covey or a segment or even 
a twosome pops up? 

Some hunters find a big simultaneous 
rise an upsetting business. I am one of 
these. A handful is my meat. When a 
twosome gets up, I commonly get both. 
When a covey of twenty bounces up, 
truth to tell, I sometimes draw a blank. 

When a populous covey whirs off in 
close formation, few hunters seem to 
miss. But when I face a simultaneous 
rise of twenty, and every bird instantly 
becomes a law unto himself and grabs 
a ticket for a different destination, I 
often switch my affections from one ab- 
sconding target to another. Finally, 
when my shilly-shallying is over, every 
last bird is likely out of range, and I 
emerge birdless and a bit chastened. 

I am rather like the undecided mule 
that starved to death between two 
equally enticing piles of hay—because 
he couldn’t decide which one to eat first. 

Many a man forfeits a certain single 
by trying to make a dubious double. I 
am italicizing that partly for my own 
benefit. Maybe I will remember it 
better—but chances are I won’t. 





Beware the altruistic soul who insists on the beginner shooting first 


What is the largest covey of quail 
you ever saw? Or more accurately, the 
largest rise, since coveys often feed 
together or just go a-visiting. Have you 
ever lain in a warm bed on a frosty 
night and dreamed of stepping into for- 
ty or fifty birds that flew low and 
straight away? What poor sinner 
hasn’t? But did you ever actually have 
it happen to you. I did, and it’s not 
what it’s cracked up to be. 

It was on our old homestead in Vir- 
ginia. Our orchard lot was encircled by 
a rambling rail fence overgrown with 
honeysuckle. The field, rank with rag- 
weed and partridge peas, was a ver- 
itable quail factory. One day, after I 
had vainly trudged the orchard over, 
my shaggy setter “stood” at the base 
of an old sawdust pile. Such sophisti- 
cated terms as “point” and “quail” 
never swam into my ken until years 
later. Our dogs just stood a covey of 
“partridges.” 

Several coveys must have been social- 
izing about the sunny slope of the saw- 
dust pile, for fully sixty birds whizzed 
up and went whirring away, low and 
straight, through the orchard. Well, I 

(Continued on page 88) 


Though | want to get a shot, he pauses to admire the posture of our dogs 








BASS fisherman, I have been 

lured by certain enthusiasts in- 

to going trout fishing, and I 

hasten to warn all my col- 

leagues: Don’t do it! Trout fishing is 

uncomfortable. It’s dull. It’s embar- 
rassing. It’s downright dangerous. 

It was all unsuspecting that I became 

a party to this shameful business. Ego 

did it. For several years I had been 

going to the woods near Michigamme, 

an old logging and mining town out on 

the western stretches of the railroad 
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hh This bass enthusiast tried it, and 
whether you agree with him or not, 


his tale is sure 


that crosses the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, for the wall-eye and small- 
mouth fishing. The natives had always 
ignored me except to smile loftily at my 
pursuit of these fish; they themselves 
only went trout fishing. I often asked 
why, but they only said, “It’s better.” 
The natives are laconic. 

Then came the downfall. I had been 
up there about a month when, one night 
in the crossroads general store, a local 
man of great renown, named Charley 
Crumme, remarked casually to the pro- 


to give you a laugh 


prietor, ‘“‘Let’s take him fishin’ to- 
morrow, Earl.” 

I swelled with pride. It meant that I, 
an outlander, was accepted. No longer 
was I a mere tourist from the city, 
catered to but secretly despised; I was 
accepted as a good fellow and brother 
sportsman. 

The store proprietor, Earl Numinen, 
said: “Sure.” 

“Fine,” I put in. “What lake ?”’ 

“Lake?” Earl said, surprised. 
lake. We're going trout fishing.” 
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“No 
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I didn’t know what to say. If I ad- 
mitted I never had fished trout, they 
might not take me. And I wanted to 
go with them, even had they been going 
carp fishing. So I protested weakly that 
I had no trout outfit, only a casting rod. 

But it was no use. Earl said he’d get 
me an outfit. I said, “Just a fly rod and 
reel. I’ve got some flies, I think.” I'd 
bought them during one of those winter 
trips to a tackle store, when you buy 
everything. 

“Flies ? 
worms.” 

Next morning was unseasonably cool 
for June and, as we drove west, Earl 
remarked, ‘“Mosquitoes shouldn’t be so 
bad today.” 

Mosquitoes! I’d forgotten them. In 
June, mosquitoes in the Upper Peninsula 
are no joke. They are as big as ducks 
and their stingers are like pneumatic 
drills. I’m particularly vulnerable; they 
poison me. But they are not much of a 
menace to a lake fisherman, except late 
in the evening when the wind has died. 
I realized suddenly that we weren’t 
going to a lake this morning; we were 
going to a stream in the woods—and 
that was something else again. 

Charley said we would fish the Tioga 
River. The road crossed it a few miles 
west of Michigamme. But we couldn’t 
fish near the highway; we had to make 
it tough on ourselves. Well, I could ap- 
preciate that, all right. 

But I did think the stream looked a 

ttle small—more like a creek than a 

ver. But Earl and Charley told me 

bout getting their limit in two hours a 

uple weeks earlier on the Tioga. They 

ssured me that once I felt the tug and 
irge of a hooked trout I’d never go 

ut in another rowboat and throw a 

lug at a bass. 

That turned out to be very nearly 
rue; before the morning was over, I 

ondered if I ever would get out of 
he tag-alder bushes and go anywhere 
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We don’t use flies. We use 





At left: Author tosses his line 
from bowlder in midstream. Here 
a trout grabbed Martin's hook 


Below: Cal was cutting wood 
but stopped to lunch with us 






else at all, in a rowboat or otherwise. 

We parked the car at the side of the 
highway and walked in. Roads are 
scarce up in that country; ahead of us 
lay thirty-five-odd miles of wilderness, 
unbroken by any road all the way to 
Lake Superior. Our trail led through 
swamp and thick hardwood slash. 
Charley had on hip boots but Earl and 
I were wearing only regular sixteen- 
inch leather boots; I thought this was 
a disadvantage when my feet got wet 
in the swamp but I hadn’t seen any- 
thing yet. 

We spent half an hour negotiating 
the last 100 yards of swamp. Finally 





we came to a meadow beside the stream, 
and Earl handed me my rod. On it was 
a cheap casting reel loaded with line 
that, handled judiciously, would have 
held a tuna. It was a telescopic steel 
rod of about the length—and 
twice the weight—of a cane pole 
I had wielded on bullheads as a 
boy. 

Earl said, ‘“You’ll get used to 
it,” when he saw I had fouled 
the tip in the meadow grass 
while threading the rope through 
the guides. 

I finally managed that job and 
took from my pocket some of 
my own small hooks, gut-tied in 
England, and also a bottle of 
preserved salmon eggs which the 
Chicago sporting-goods house 
had sold me along with the flies. 

Charley and Earl watched me 
for a while in amusement. Then 
Charley took the line away from 
me, tossed into the swamp my 
fine small English hook, and tied 
on a hook larger than the ones I 
use to fish for pike. He then 
impaled a gob of night crawlers 
on it, and said, ‘“‘That’s the rig 
you want. That other junk’s no 
good.” 

We ali got set and headed for 
the stream, which flowed out of 
the meadow and disappeared in- 
to an impenetrable tangle of 
bowlders and tag alders. 

“We'll fish our way down- 
stream,’’ Charley said, and, hip- 
booted, stepped into the water. Holding 
his rod in his left hand, he tossed his 
baited hook into the current. Earl was 
scrambling through the bushes on shore. 

What did I do? Fish side by side 
with them, as you might in a Chicago 
park lagoon—and thereby poke out 
somebody’s eye with my unmanageable 
rod tip? I couldn’t wade. And Earl had 
preémpted the only spot in sight where 
the underbrush was sparse enough to 
permit a man to get near the water. 

I decided to watch for a while. They 
both were using rods like mine. The 
pull of the current bowed the rods more 
than a forty-pound muskie would bow 





Earl (left) and Charley (behind log) fish for trout below the falls of Michigan's Tioga River 
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my casting rod. Later, as my wrist 
began to ache from the weight of the 
telescopic pole, I thought longingly of 
that split-bamboo casting rod. 

Charley said, “Got one!” And witha 
mighty yank he flipped a wiggling min- 
now high into the air. I was certain the 
fish—it wasn’t really big enough to be 
called a fish—was going to wind up in 
the top of a near-by pine. But Charley 
caught the trout deftly as he sailed 
past, much as a shortstop spears a line 
drive, and held him up proudly. 


“Number one,” he said. ‘“They’re 
biting good.” 
I stared at him. “You’re not—” I 


began; then stopped. 

“Not what?” 

I had intended to say, “You're not 
going to keep that thing, are you?” 
But I mumbled, “Nothing,” and looked 
away. I couldn’t bear to watch while 
Charley put the trout into his creel. It 
was about the size of a large pike 
minnow. Trout, I discovered, have to be 
at least seven inches long in Michigan; 
I guess that one was legal, all right, or 
Charley wouldn’t have kept it. But it 
didn’t weigh as much as the hook and 
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Earl and Charley took time off for a look- 
see around the deer yard near the river. 
At right: Earl preémpted the only spot in 
sight where the underbrush was sparse enough 
for a man to get anywhere near the stream 


night crawlers. I’ll make a bet on that. 

I decided to start fishing. Earl was 
perched precariously on a log at the 
water’s edge, casting his worm out near 
Charley’s feet. Not because he wanted 
to, probably, but because the stream 
was only about ten feet wide and 
Charley’s feet are a pretty good size. 

I crawled over close to Earl and said, 
“Where shall I fish?” 

“You can try this. 
down.” 

He reeled in, turned, balanced a mo- 
ment, then leaped for the bank. He 
made it, thrusting through a screen of 
tag-alder bushes; in a moment he was 
out of sight and I could hear him crash- 
ing through the thicket. 

Charley had moved on downstream. 
It was quiet. I edged out onto the log. 
It rolled with me. I grabbed an overhang- 
ing branch with my left hand; my rod 
tip shot upwards; when I recovered my 
balance, I looked up and I saw that the 
night crawler was whirling merrily 
around the tip of a branch about ten 
feet overhead. It kept whirling until all 
the line was wrapped around the branch. 
Then it stopped. “Hmmm,” I said aloud. 


I’m going on 





Above: Earl hooked a keeper in the fast 
water near the falls, and it jumped clear 








Then began a balancing act that 
would have shamed the Five Flying 
Severinos. It ended, of course, in defeat; 
I cut the line and tied on another hook 
and another split shot and reached for 
a worm in the bait can hitched to my 
pants. I had forgotten the can during 
my contortionist’s act, and it had be- 
come unhitched at one end. Most of the 
night crawlers were now turning white 
in the shallow water beneath the log. 


NOBSERVED, I baited with one of 

my salmon eggs. Then I sat down 
on the log. Holding the rod in my left 
hand, I tossed the bait out. 

I sat there about ten minutes, smok- 
a cigarette. No fish bit. I guessed 
Charley was right about those salmon 
eggs. But a worm was no better. I 
decided to move on. 

So I reeled in and, mindful of the 
thick bushes I must go through, care- 
fully fastened my hook in the second 
guide. Then, standing up gingerly, I 
took a deep breath and plunged for the 
shore. I made it, though I nearly lost 
an eye in the bushes, and it took me 
five minutes to untangle the nine-foot 
rod. 

Then I was on my way. Or thought I 
was. I floundered around in that dismal 
jungle for fifteen minutes before I 
finally gave up and sat down on a rock 
to smoke and calm myself. 

I took stock. My rod tip was exactly 
nine feet behind me, lodged securely in 
the crotch of a tree. The hook was still 
in the second guide all right. But most 
of the line was gone from the reel and 
I could see it in several places, tied in 
ingenious knots about various trees and 
bushes. My feet made a squishy noise 
when I wiggled my toes inside my boots. 
My face was bleeding and so were my 
hands. 

And now the mosquitoes started. I 
had been too busy struggling to notice 
them before. But they. had descended on 
me in a cloud. 

I put on mosquito dope, and that 
made my cigarette taste terrible but it 
didn’t bother the mosquitoes. 

It was they who finally drove me 
from that bowlder. Otherwise I might 
be sitting there yet. 

Somehow, I got out. I only managed 

(Continued on page 50) 
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This lucky angler had a rod 
and reel—but what he badly 


needed were boots and spurs 
s e 


AN WRESTLES WITH GREAT 

NORTHERN IN DEEP WATER— 

Desperate Fisherman: Dives 

after Broken Line, Rides 
Bucking Pike to Shore.” 

That is the way the newspapers might 
have headlined my fishing adventure on 
Big Sand Lake last spring—and they 
would have been telling “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Yet, if I had not been the water cowboy 
and had read the headlines, I most like- 
ly would have thrown the papers aside 
in disgust and muttered that writers 
nowadays just don’t give a tinker'’s 
dam about their facts. 

I had returned to Big Sand Lake, near 
Park Rapids, Minnesota, and found my 
usual guide unable to accompany me. 
In his place I hired fifteen-year-old 
Gordon Runke, who was a pretty good 
boat handler. Together we headed over 
the whitecaps toward the springs at the 
end of the lake. There I tied a spoon 
lure on the line and put a strip of pork 
rind on the hook. I made just one cast 
from the bow of the tossing boat—and 
something hit the bait hard. The line 
streaked out through the guides but 
just before the seventy-five yards were 
gone, I managed to turn my catch. 
Then, suddenly, the fish broke 
water about 150 feet from the 
boat. It was a great Northern 
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Right: Dick Holmes and 
his opponent after the 
battle. The author won, 
and the pike weighed 
out an even 30 pounds 


pike, twice as big as anything I'd ex- 
pected to see. 

My mouth fell open, and the line siz- 
zled as the fish dived for the bottom— 
straight down for about forty feet be- 
fore he slackened his pull. At that point 
I began to worry about the old 18-pound 
test line that I was using, for there 
was no leader between it and the bait, 
and the fish was pulling out almost all 
the line. 

I had an hour and fifteen minutes of 
worry about the line as I matched wits 
and brute strength with that pike. 
Many times it broke water, only to dive 
straight for the bottom on each occa- 
sion—and at no time did I manage to 
get it closer than 100 feet. Finally I 
tired and decided to try to beach the 
Northern. Gordon worked the boat close 
to a sandy beach, and I started to coax 
the fish in. But suddenly it headed for 
the middle of the lake and the chase 
was on again. 

The second beaching attempt became 
almost a tragedy. I got the pike within 
100 feet of the boat, and as we got close 
to shore again, I jumped out and waded 
toward the beach. With the water over 
my ankles I worked the pike within 
eight feet of me. Just then, Gordon, 
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who was becoming very excited, 
grabbed the line to help me pull in my 
catch. The line snapped like a violin 
string! 

For an instant I was stunned. After 
an hour and a quarter of hard fighting, 
I saw the biggest pike in that country 
on the loose again. But the fish appar- 
ently didn’t realize that it was free, for 
it didn’t dash away. I threw down the 
rod and dived straight for that pike. 
I grabbed its gills with both hands and 
straddled it. Then I rode—yes, actually 
rode—that great Northern through the 
water to shore. I dragged it out to the 
sand and threw myself on the frantically 
thrashing fish to keep it there. 

Finally Gordon brought me the string- 
er, and I set four hooks in my catch. 
Then we dragged the flopping monster 
to the boat. Gordon sat on it while I 
handled the motor with one hand. I 
thought the pike would beat out the bot- 
tom or throw the boy overboard, and it 
did tear loose two of the stringer hooks. 
But in the end we managed to get home 
with our prize. I staggered with it to 
the scales in a near-by lumber yard— 
and found my battler weighed exactly 
thirty pounds, though by the time I 
got it there it seemed to weigh a 

hundred and I was near collapse 
from both the physical and emo- 
tional strain I'd been through. 
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Roy (at right) breaks 
the jinx and knocks 
down his first bird. 
Below: Emerging from 
the swamp, he holds 
up the ringneck that 
thought it was a duck 


ITH binoculars I sat upon a 

point of vantage overlook- 

ing a field of rice stubble 

which for the most part had 
been cut to about a foot above the 
ground. But through the glasses I saw 
numerous strips of higher cover and 
occasional drainage stretches where the 
coarse grass was higher than a man’s 
head. Nevertheless, from my lookout I 
counted exactly nineteen cock pheas- 
ants in the open. And the California 
season opened in the morning! A limit 
of two birds would be a cinch! 

At daybreak the next morning there 
were nineteen gunners in the field, not 
to mention our party of three. As 
soon as it was light enough to shoot, 
the skirmish line moved forward. Some 
men saw action, some did not, but at 
any rate the battle didn’t last long. 
Within a couple of hours the great ma- 
jority of hunters, successful or not, had 
gone on to other, more remote fields or 
returned home. Some of them had their 
limit and were at work by 9 o'clock. 
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A few gunners with dogs lingered 
until midmorning to work the scattered 
cover, but by the time Jack Durdle, 
Roy Bruner, and I gathered at the 
trailer for breakfast the field was much 
the same as it had been the previous 
afternoon—only now there weren’t any 
pheasants. 

How did we fare in the opening fray? 
Well, Jack, hunting behind his active 
cocker, Sailor, had downed a single, 
while Roy had come in with a growl 
and no game. With the formidable army 
in the field I had been glad to substi- 
tute camera for scattergun and be- 
lieved I had done fairly well in the 
early-morning light. 

“Never saw the like,” Roy com- 
plained. “I jumped two pheasants but 
before I could swing on either of them, 
they folded to somebody else’s lead.” 

“Lucky you didn’t get shot yourself,” 
was Jack’s observation. 

“Is that why you’re mad?” I asked. 

“Not exactly,” Roy replied. “Those 
chances belonged to the other fellow 


as much as they did to me. I was just 
too slow. I’m more annoyed over what 
happened down at the pothole at the end 
of the big ditch—that swampy jungle 
which is the drainage spot for several 
fields around here.” 

“What happened?” 

“I spotted a long-tailed rascal not 
far from the pothole, but do you think 
I could get him up or even get near 
him? Smart old pheasant ran like a 
beaver right into the swamp while I 
was still seventy-five yards away. I 
tried to follow him but ran into mud, 
and then water. I'll bet there’s more 
than an acre of water in that hole.” 

“Might be some ducks,” Jack hinted, 
for the duck season was open also. 

“Could be,” Roy allowed. “I finally 
threw some clods and heard mud hens 
squawking—but no pheasant.” 

“Maybe Sailor can get your pheasant 
up,” Jack suggested. 

Roy shook his head. “One hunter 
told me that last season a cocker span- 
iel had got tangled up in the grass and 
drowned. It’s a tough spot. The grass 
is thick as the hairs on a dog’s back 
and higher than your head.” 


"“— HAT’S no place for a pheasant to 
hang out,” I commented. 

“Not unless he has fallen for some 
hen coot,” Jack said with a laugh. 

“I think he’s just a wise old bird,” 
Roy put in. “Probably been hunted sev- 
eral seasons and knows the only safe 
spot in the area. But I’m going to have 
another look.” 

Soon we were in the field again, 
scouring cover that other gunners had 
hunted earlier. Roy and Jack presently 
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Roy and Jack (right), hunting on the sides of a drainage ditch choked with uncut grass, are about to flush a double they don't expect 


Pheasant 


found themselves hunting either side 
of a drainage ditch that was choked 
with uncut grass, while off to the side, 
with ready camera and half-ready shot- 
gun, I tramped through the stubble. A 
tumbleweed that had eseaped the road- 
side fence lay directly in my path. Idly 
I gave it a slight kick, and from beneath 
it a ringneck roared into the air. Per- 
haps fifteen feet the bird rose and then, 
as though remembering that its great- 
est protection was cover, slanted down. 
Tardy in swinging, I nevertheless con- 
nected with my second shot when the 
target was all but out of range. 

Shortly afterward Roy missed two 
opportunities—which didn’t help his 
disposition any—although both pheas- 
ants were only half-visible to him 
above the ditch grass. One of these 
birds thundered within five feet of 
Jack’s face, and he caught the flaring 
target squarely and thus filled his daily 
limit. Picking up the bird, he found a 
break in the high grass and crossed 
over to our side of the ditch ir order to 
let Roy and me hunt over Sailor. 

Roy eventually called us together. 
“See that jungle down in the corner? 
That’s the pothole where the amphibian 
pheasant holed up. I jumped him from 
that stubble strip about fifty feet to 
the side.” 

“Tll send Sailor along the edge of 

ie tules,” Jack said. “Maybe he’ll be 

ble to cut the bird off and get him up.” 

Like a small squad of infantry con- 

erging on a hidden gun nest, we headed 
ward the designated spot. The dog 
orked admirably, but today he wasn’t 
ealing with an ordinary ringneck. The 
vily bird was there all right—we ali 
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observed his sly movement—but there 
was no cackling, no noise of startled 
pinions, only a streak of color that 
raced ahead of Sailor as it disappeared 
into the swamp. 

By the time we had reached the spot 
the cocker also had plunged into the 
tangled grass. Jack called but Sailor 
made no response. We could hear 
muffied barks and splashing but 
couldn’t see the dog. Shortly aft- 
erward, however, the splashing 
ceased, then the barking suddenly 
changed to a choking whimper. 
Jack waited no longer. Removing 
his coat, he plunged into the swamp, 
slogging through deep mud and 
water. He called out constantly to 
the dog but there was no response. 
Roy and I were about to pitch in 
also when Jack yelled: 

“T’ve got him!” 

A couple of minutes later he 
emerged, wet and muddy, the shiv- 
ering cocker in his arms. 

“Nothing but a muskrat. could 
swim in that swamp!” Jack ex- 
claimed. “Sailor was half-choked 
in the grass when I found him. 
If that pheasant went in there, all 
I can say is that he isn’t human, 
that’s all.” 

This commotion had stirred up 
some mud hens, and now they were 
complaining in their coarse man- 
ner. It appeared that there were 
open lanes of water deep within 
the tangled pothole. But, even if 
so, what attraction would this have 
for a pheasant? 

“Crazy damn bird!” Roy ex- 
claimed. “But I'd sure like to get 





THE RINGNECK HAS BEEN CALLED A 
DUMB BALLOON —BUT THIS IS THE 
FIRST TIME ONE TURNED SUBMARINE 


a shot at him—if only out of spite. 
After rescuing his dog, Jack elected 
to go back to the trailer for dry clothes. 
He had his daily limit of ringnecks 
and, anyway, a little food and warmth 

were due the valiant Sailor. 
Roy and I poked vainly around the 
(Continued on page 86) 


Camp bound, with plenty of pheasants for the hungry 
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Three months later: Ready 
for underwater duty but not 
yet fully grown, these worms 
will stay active on the hook 





BACKYARD BAIT BANK 


OU bait anglers know how exasperating it is 

to waste valuable time digging worms when 
you might be wetting your line in the water. 
Now science has solved this problem for you. 
Here’s a certain and easy way to have a supply 
of the best fishworms on hand whenever you 
want them! 

For very little money, slight labor, and the 
use of only a small bit of space you can have 
thousands of the kind of wigglers that fish like 
the best—all ready and waiting for your hook. 

As the owner of a bed teeming with lively 
angleworms, all you do is turn up a few trowel- 
fuls of soil, pop a supply of squirming worms 
into the bait box, and you're all set to go. 

If you're tired of “‘fiddling-up” your worms, 
this article by a veteran fisherman will explain 


how you can be your own bait banker. 
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You start with earthworm 
capsules like the ones 
shown here, and before 
long you've got enough 
agile angleworms for all 
your bait-fishing pals 







OW, I’m not going to set my- 
self up as an expert bait fish- 
erman, though much of my 
fishing has been done with dif- 

ferent kinds of live bait under various 
conditions in the surf, on the ocean, 
and in rivers, streams, and lakes. As 
‘ a result of many years of experience 
ae with fishing worms I’ve come to have 
a deep regard for them, and I’ve learned 
that an agile angleworm, properly 
placed on the hook, is one of the most 
dependable and enticing baits for 
bronzebacks and most other popular 
fresh-water fish except crappie and 
calico bass, and that even these elegant 
panfish often yield to temptation in the 
shape of a sinuous angleworm attrac- 
tively presented. 

I am not a helminthologist (fancy 
name for worm scientist). But be- 
cause bait fishing and fish bait have 
an important part in my life, I’ve made 
a study of angleworms—particularly 
how to propagate them and keep them 
on hand for all-year-round fishing emer- 
gencies. And it’s this information I 
want to pass along to fellow worm 
hunters. Since I’ve been growing a 
steady supply of highly active angle- 
worms for myself and my appreciative 
friends by maintaining a “worm bank” 
in the backyard, I cannot help but feel 
something akin to pity for the fellows 
I see spending valuable fishing time spading up a couple 
of acres of sparsely populated worm ground in order to 
capture a few worms of questionable value. It’s worm dig- 
ging par excellence when, as the owner of a bed teeming 
with lively angleworms, you turn up a few trowelfuls of 
soil, pop a supply of squirming worms into the bait box, 
and are all set to go. It certainly beats “fiddling-up’”’ your 
worms. And when I tell you that your worm bed requires 
very little attention, that there is no more odor connected 
with it than in a bed of hollyhocks or garden sass, and that 
no unsympathetic neighbor will object to your worm farm, 
I guess you'll be interested. I suspect you’ll want to know 
the whole story when I assure you that if your wife goes in 
for gardening in any form whatever—from window flower 
boxes to Victory Gardens or roses—she’ll probably insist 
that you take up this adjunct to fishing when she learns how 
essential the worm is to a successful garden. Then, no 
doubt, she’ll want to take over the entire operation, and 
grow the worms herself. 

Maybe it was because I went in for zodlogy along with my 
fishing that I found out a good bit about angleworms. 
Books taught me a lot, but it wasn’t until I became ac- 
quainted with the late Dr. George Sheffield Oliver of High- 
land Park, Calif., that I really began to know the critters. 
This successful surgeon had long been carrying on serious 
experiments in the breeding and raising of earthworms. 
His desire was to produce a hybrid worm of extremely ac- 
tive habits and stay-put instincts instead of the common, 
sluggish, migratory kind. And he set out to discover a 
simple way of reclaiming earthworm-egg capsules from the 
soil so that he could systematically control worm produc- 
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This fisherman is withdraw- 
ing a few hundred worms 
from his backyard "bait 
bank.” The squirmers in 
this culture bed [once a 
well) increase very rapidly 


tion. That took five 
years of raising and 
cross-breeding many of 
the thousand or more 
known breeds until he 
had produced a rich, 
reddish specimen, three 
to four inches long, hav- 
ing most of the desir- 
able qualities and but 
few of the unwanted 
ones. This worm,.a 
cross between the ordi- 
nary orchard worm and 
the slim, maroon-and- 
yellow-ringed manure 
worm or “brandling,” 
is a prolific breeder 
which can be grown in 
many localities. It does 
not deposit its castings 
in mounds above the 
surface of the soil, and 
it is not an extensive 
traveler. What's most 
important for anglers, 
it makes exceptionally 
good fish bait, for it’s 
tougher than most 
worms, is lively on the 
hook, has lots of stami- 
na, and kives for many hours in either hard or soft fresh 
water. And Dr. Oliver not only produced the cross he was 
after, but found out how to harvest the egg capsules easily, 
enabling him to ship the eggs to every part of the country. 

My surprise was great when I first dissected an earth- 
worm and saw how beautifully the complex organism was 
made and how well adapted it was to the needs of its pe- 
culiar life—and to its ultimate use by anglers. No detailed 
description of the earthworm’s anatomy will be attempted 
here. But some explanation about its structure, the way it 
functions, and a few of its habits in general will be helpful 
to the amateur earthworm grower. Our sleek, double- 
pointed wriggler has a straight digestive canal or food 
cavity extending from its toothless mouth to near the hinder 
end of the body. The front of the canal is provided with a 
simple sucking or grasping mecha- 
nism equipped with powerful mus- 
cles and glands which aid it in 
swallowing and digesting the or- 
ganic matter, both animal and vege- 
table, that forms its food. 

Its digestive system is equipped 
with a gizzardlike organ that 
grinds up the toughest particles of 
food and converts them into vege- 
table mold or fertilizer. As it eats, 
the worm digs and burrows in- 
cessantly, loosening and aérating 
the soil, which should make it the 
gardener’s delight. It doesn’t pass 
up anything—not even old and 
rusty tin cans—though it prefers 
a diet of rinsings from milk and 
cream bottles, finely chopped cull 
nuts, old manure well mixed with 
soil, and other delicacies. 

Our little friend is without any 
proper breathing apparatus, but 
that doesn’t seem to bother the 
worm. The colorless blood is aér- 
ated through the skin. There are 
no eyes or other specialized sense 
organs in the earthworm’s stream- 
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The author's one-gallon flowerpots in which the 
worm capsules were originally placed. With this 
outfit worms were started for larger bed in yard 





line body, so they do not really see anything; yet they are 
aware of the approach of enemies and are keenly affected by 
light through a general sensitivity of the skin. This may be 
observed if a bright light is suddenly flashed upon them as 
they feed on top of the ground at night, when they will in- 
stantly scurry into the soil. However, earthworms are com- 
paratively insensitive to red light and a flashlight fitted with 
a red “lens’’ may be used to observe their nocturnal habits. 
Earthworms are disturbed by the slightest movement of the 
earth or of any object in contact with their bodies. This 
supersensitiveness to vibrations accounts for the bait col- 
lector’s success when tapping or hammering on the soil sur- 
face, or practicing the so-called ‘‘fiddling’’ method of obtaining 
a supply of angleworms. 

Each earthworm produces eggs from the forward half of 





Three months later, worms in top pots have de- 
veloped into breeders and are now working 
downward to new homes in the pots below 
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the body near the flesh-color, swollen 
band that may be observed there. The 
eggs are held Within a ring of gela- 
tinous matter that quickly solidifies 
and is then slipped over the head and 
comes off in the shape of a capsule 
that looks much like a grain of wheat. 
This is deposited in the soil. In about 
three weeks several tiny, white, thread- 
like worms hatch from each egg cap- 
sule, ready to eat their way to maturity 
and earthworm glory as bait. 

Now that we have hastily sketched 
the plan upon which the little animal 
operates, let’s take up the matter of 
raising a supply of angleworms. The 
requirements are simple because, unlike 
other types of farming, we don’t need 
much land. The cellar, the back porch, 
a corner of the garage, or a cool, shady 
spot in the yard may be used. And 
your primary earthworm farm, whether 
in flowerpots, tin cans, tubs, or wooden 
boxes, can be easily moved when neces- 
sary. The investment is small. In fact 
the total capital for equipment and in- 
itial stock should not exceed a few dol- 
lars, and the cost of food is negligible. 


OW do you get started with a back- 

yard earthworm farm? Well, the 
best way is to buy a few hundred 
earthworm-egg capsules from a reliable 
breeder and start at the beginning. It’s 
something like starting in the chicken 
business with eggs from a proved strain 
of layers. Only you don’t require any 
fancy incubator or brooder for your 
earthworms. 

Earthworm-capsules are now com- 
mercially available and may be obtained 
from responsible breeders in such wide- 
ly separated sections of the country as 
California and Ohio. When properly 
packed, the egg capsules suffer no dam- 
age in shipment. The price is approxi- 
mately $1.50 a hundred, usually with 
discounts for larger quantities. 

It is easier to start raising earth- 
worms from egg capsules because, while 
it is possible to ship mature worms for 
use as bait anywhere in the United 
States, mature worms don't always 
thrive or breed satisfactorily when 
transplanted from one environment to 
another. But the young worms mature 
normally in about ninety days, and 





Mary B. Leasure, pioneer woman earthworm culturist, fills an order 
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Preparing egg capsules for shipment to fishermen is an easy and interesting job for wome 


under favorable conditions they repro- 
duce every week or ten days during the 
year. 

So let’s say you've ordered 400 egg 
capsules and that the mailman has 
just delivered the interesting consign- 
ment. We'll assume that you're start- 
ing, as I did, with one-gallon flowerpots, 
though gallon cans can be used. Two 
one-gallon pots or cans will provide a 
comfortable home for your earthworms 
until they are full-grown and ready to 
become breeders. You can figure on 
commencing to get your increase in 
about three months, depending some- 
what on the weather and other condi- 
tions, at which time you will need ad- 
ditional housing facilities. 

Right here it would be well to list the 
four principal requirments for success- 
fully raising quality earthworms after 
you've obtained guaranteed egg cap- 
sules from a responsible breeder! 

1. Properly prepared soil. 

2. Adequate moisture. 
3. A variety of suitable foods. 
4. Protection from heat and cold. 

And I'd better 
add that earth- 
worm culture de- 
mands a certain 
amount of intelli- 
gent work, just 
as the growing of 
any other living 
thing does. Be- 
cause the duties 
are light and your 
charges require 
feeding only at 
intervals of about 
two weeks, don’t 
get the idea that 
they'll take care 
of themselves. 

Place your two 
flowerpots in wa- 
ter and let them 
soak while you 
are preparing the 
bed material. Use 
either very rich 


a. 


soil, leaf mold, or a compost mixtur¢ 
consisting of one-third oldish manurt 
one-third soil, and one-third leaves, leaf 
mold, peat moss, or some similar mois- 
ture-retaining substance, all wel 
screened and mixed. Moisten the mix- 
ture thoroughly with a sprinkling can 
or light spray while forking it over, but 
don’t get the material soggy. 


RAIN the pots and fill them to with- 
D in two inches of the top with this 
prepared culture and then place one 
half of the egg capsules in each pot, 
covering them thoroughly by filling the 
pots with moist soil into which has been 
sprinkled a couple of teaspoonfuls 
corn meal and a pinch of barley se¢ 
Handle the egg capsules carefully so as 
not to disturb unduly the capsules or 
any baby worms that may have hatched 
en route. The corn meal is food for 
growing earthworms, and the barley 
will sprout to provide additional food 
and keep the soil sweet. Set the pots 
in saucers or other flat vessels that will 
hold water, and don't water the pots 
from the top. If you’re using one-gallon 
sans, punch two or three half-inch holes 
in the bottoms before filling with the 
compost mixture. 

Leave the pots undisturbed in a « 
place, with enough water in the saucers 
at all times to maintain moisture in th¢ 
compost mixture. In from three to four 
months your first batch of earthworms 
will have matured and started breed- 
ing. They will now need larger quar- 
ters, as from 500 to 600 growing and 
breeding earthworms is about the limit 
for a one-gallon container. 

If all the other portents are rig 
this will be a good time to try out somé 
of your choice I 


| 


home-grown garden 
hackle on your favorite fishing water. 
But don’t draw too heavily on your 
breeding stock just yet. It’s wiser to 
work for increase at this stage of the 
game. So, fill two more flowerpots with 
compost, adding a little food such as 
corn, oat, or cottonseed meal, fin¢ 
(Continued on page 
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Despite the doubts he 
hadvoiced, Genetook 
a turn about the lake 
and was pleasantly 
surprised with the 
fine way that Dad's 
strange craft handled 


Mrs. O'Leary's Cow oincttst, 


HEN Mrs. O'’Leary’s cow 
kicked over the lamp and 


set off the great Chicago 
fire, neither the cow nor 
Mrs. O’Leary herself could possibly 


have peeked into the future and realized 
that a namesake of the bovine would 
be disporting herself on a Wyoming 
lake many years later. 

Now, before you come to the con- 
clusion that this is a fish story, I am 
going to hasten to assure you that it is 
one indeed—and a story that concerns 
a rubber boat and not acow. The boat, 
for some reason, probably because it 
looked so unwieldy when deflated, we 
nicknamed, “Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow,” and 
the name stuck. 

My father, an outdoorsman of some 
sixty-odd years had just arrived in my 
town of Sheridan, Wyoming, and had 
brought the boat along in his car, 
though he made no mention of it as he 
grinned and shook hands. 

“How’s fishing ?’”’ he asked at once. 

“Gene heard you were coming and 
said for me to get you up to his cabin 
pronto. The fish are gnawing the roots 
off the trees,’’ I answered; and I started 
to unload the duffel. In the bottom of 
the trunk I found a green canvas bag, 
stuffed with some bulky object. As I 
hoisted it out into view, Dad explained: 

“That’s my new _ rubber 
boat. I just bought it, and 
i's really the thing for high- 
country fishing. Sure does 
beat a wooden rowboat.” 

I looked into the bag skep- 
ically, doubting very much 
that anything contained in so 
Ssmali a space could possibly 
be much use on one of our 
lakes 

“Who high-pressured you 
Into buying this thing?” I 
aske: as I started to transfer 
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Fishing from a rubber raft isn’t new—we published a story 
about it back in May, 1938—but today it has achieved a vital 
importance on the oceans of the world. This is graphically 
illustrated by the picture story of how a shipwrecked seaman 
is literally able to save his life with emergency equipment, 
on page 42 of this issue. That, plus this story about one of 


the little, doughnut-shaped boats on more peaceful waters, 


gives us a hunch that when the great conflict is over, and 


American boys return to their beloved lakes, the rubber raft 


is going to be a mighty important piece of fishing equipment. 


the equipment to my mountain car. 

“Shucks, the fellow who sold me this 
boat said he had one and it was as safe 
as a bed at home.” 

The following morning we met Gene, 
as arranged, at the crossroads. And his 
first words, too, concerned fish. 

“They're really hitting,’ he said en- 
thusiastically, ‘especially if you go out 
on a raft to the deeper water.” 

As he spoke he walked around the 
front of the car and looked at the run- 
ning board on the other side. I could 
almost hear his face drop when he 
didn’t see a boat tied in place there. 





This seven-pound, four-ounce brownie towed the boat 


“If we only had a boat,” he said. 
“With any kind of a boat, we could take 
more fish than we could pack out. A fine 
thing! There’s a limit of twenty fish or 
fifteen pounds; and unless we build a 
raft, we won’t get enough to fill the bot- 
tom of a basket.” 

“What do you mean, a raft?” my 
father demanded. “I brought along a 
boat, and you can save all that wood- 
chopping nonsense for the fire. You 
won't need a raft.’’ He reached into the 
back seat of the car, got hold of his 
green canvas bag and pushed it out the 
door. ‘‘Take a look at that. What’s 
good enough for the Army 
and Navy sure ought to be 
plenty good enough for us.” 

Gene fumbled the bag open 
and peered inside. He took 
one look, then shook his head. 

“Looks to me,” he said 
morosely, ‘“‘like somebody 
sucked you in. Why that 
thing would do more tricks in 
the water than a monkey on 
a flagpole. Probably would 
blow right up under us if it 

{Continued on page 68) 
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0 AS-SUH!” Louis had said. “I 
kin fin’ de gen’leman some 
big basses.” All the guides 
had their parties of fishermen 

booked for that bright and lazy May 

day. I hadn't had sense enough to make 
my arrangements in advance, so I was 
shy both a guide and a boat—all I had 
was a pair of rods, a box of tackle, 
and a keen desire to hook some of those 
swashbuckling Mattamuskeet bass that 

I'd been hearing tall tales about from 

the anglers I'd met down in the black- 

water country of lowland North Caro- 
lina. 

It was Oscar Chadwick, the state 
game warden in charge of fishing on 
the big Mattamuskeet National Wild- 
life Refuge, who offhandedly solved my 
where-to-go-and-how-to-get-there prob- 
lem. “I'll find Louis for you,” had been 


his offer when I had bought my non- 
resident one-day license and my Refuge 
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Any rod would do, he 
told me, if the bass 
felt like hitting. | 
didn't like the way 


‘he accented the "i 
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fishing permit from him. ‘He isn’t a 
licensed guide, but he knows where the 
fish are and how to get them. You'll 
have to pay me an extra sixty cents 
for a Refuge permit for him ... thanks. 
You can give him whatever you feel 
like for his time and the use of his boat. 
I'll run down to the post office with 
you and we'll find him.” 


OUIS wasn’t hard to find. When we 

stopped in front of the little post of- 
fice he was sitting with his back against 
its shingled side wall, puffing at a big 
black pipe and apparently engaged in 
soaking up sunshine through the nu- 
merous holes in his ragged shirt. He 
was a colored youth of seventeen or 
eighteen—-and when I say colored I 
mean black. Chad called him, and he 
came over to the car and flashed a 
million-dollar grin on us. No-suh, he 
said, he didn’t have anything special 
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Louis's boat was all right 
and he'd like right well to 
take the gentleman fishing 


to do that evenin’—and his tone int 

mated that he hoped he’d never have 
anything too special to do. Yas-suh, his 
boat was all right, and he’d like right 
well to take de gen’leman out fishin 
No-suh, we wouldn’t need no live bait 

de basses were strikin’ at both plugs 
and flies. He’d meet de gen’leman at 
the bridge, with his boat, at 2 o’clock 
With all that settled, he gave us an- 
other wide grin and went back to the 
post-office wall with his pipe. 

“Will he manage to stay awake long 
enough to show up?” I asked Chad as 
we left. 

“You needn’t worry about that,” he 
told me. “When it’s a case of going 
fishing Louis never misses. The bridge 
he means is the second one along that 
dike over there. Louis keeps his boat 
there.” 

I went back to the Lodge and ate my 
lunch. Then I found my way to the 
narrow, dusty road on top of the dike 
On one side 

But in case you haven't been there 
it might be a good idea for me to tel 
you something about the fishing at 
Mattamuskeet. 


IFTEEN miles long, six wide, and 
Finty two feet deep, Lake Mattamus- 
keet is in the marsh country that lies 
to the west and north of Pan 
Sound. Many generations of waterfow 
hunters from all over the country have 
known it as the hottest spot on the 
Atlantic flyway for Canada geese. Eight 
years ago the government bought thi 
lake and some of the marshland sur 
rounding it and made the 50,000 acres 
of water and swamp into the Matta- 
muskeet National Wildlife Refuge. Fish- 
ing is permitted the year round, bul 
during the open season for waterfow! 
it is restricted to Sundays, when shoot- 
ing is prohibited. Oddly enough, there 
aren't any fish in Lake Mattamuskeet 
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relics 


itself. They’re all in the canals 
of a big-money drainage scheme that 


went sour twenty-odd years ago—that 
crisscross the southern end of the Big 
Refuge. April and May are the best 
months to go after them if you are am- 
bitious for a limit string of eight, but 
October, after the first few cool days, 
is almost as good, and during the wa- 
terfowl season some sportsmen play 
both ends against the middle with 
pleasurable results by combining bass 
fishing with goose shooting. 


ATTAMUSKEET bass aren’t as fa- 

mous as Mattamuskeet honkers 
although they should be. Some learned 
ichthyologists say, and all good North 
Carolina fishermen maintain, that the 
Mattamuskeet bass is something special 

-a distinct subspecies of the large- 
mouth black bass. I wouldn't know 
about that—tto me they look pretty much 
the same as other bronzebacks except 
that maybe they are a little lighter in 
color than most, and certainly they go 
through the same _ pulse-quickening 
shenanigans after they’ve grabbed a 
fly or a plug and started to go away 
from there. Some of them run big. The 
record fish, caught in 1939, weighed 
914 pounds, and the old-timers who sit 
out in front of the crossroads store 
down in New Holland tell you about the 
one away over ten pounds which was 
caught a long time ago. But such 
whoppers are exceptional. The legal 
size limit is ten inches, and a four- 
pounder is a very good-size fish. They 
average just about half that—-which, to 
my way of thinking, is the best size 
for a bass, whether you are interested 
in him on the end of your line or in the 
frying pan, or both places. 

With a placid drainage canal on one 
side and a wide expanse of marsh 
lonely-looking without its thousands of 
noisy geese which make it lively all 
winter—on the other, I proceeded along 
the narrow road on top of the dike un- 
til, just before I came to the second 
bridge, I saw Louis bailing out a row- 
boat with a rusty old tin cau. When I 
came up he stepped ashore and watched 
Silently as I rigged up a steel casting 
rod and jointed up my fly rod. When I 
asked him which was the more likely to 
lo business he grinned and said he 
reckoned de basses wouldn't care—if 
they felt like striking they'd hit at any- 
thin The way he bore down on that 
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“if” was discouraging, and 
altogether he sounded con- 
siderably less confident than 
he had at the post office a 
couple of hours earlier—a 
characteristic of guides that 


I have noticed at many 
places besides Mattamus- 
keet. 


We got into the boat and 
Louis put an oar over its 
stern and sculled it along 
the smooth canal. After we’d gone a 
short half mile he turned into a nar- 
rower canal which ran southward at 
right angles to the one we had been 
traveling. Its water was clear enough, 
but it looked as black as ink. The low 
banks were grown up with tall grass 
and reeds, with here and there a clump 
of shrubbery or a stunted tree. Sitting 
down in the boat, you seemed shut in 
by the banks, but when you stood up 
you could see a long way across the 
green marsh to the dark pine woods. 
Big snapping turtles sunned themselves 
on the tops of muskrat houses or on 
stranded logs, or floated in midstream 
with only their snakelike heads out of 
water. Now and then a bird flew over- 
head, but always quietly. Everything 
was quiet—so quiet that the rub of 
Louis’s scull against its oarlock sound- 
ed loud, and the return splash of a fish 
jumping fifty yards away was down- 
right startling. 


OUIS sculled for a minute or so. Then 

he said: “De basses is here.” I 
handed my collection of plugs over to 
him and asked him which one he 
thought would do the most good. Grin- 
ning delightedly, he examined each lure 
intently for several seconds. Finally he 
picked out a green nightmare with red 
spots all over it, one which in a moment 
of weakness I had let a tackle salesman 
talk me into buying. I put on this 
scandal, and got ready to cast. “Right 
close to de bank,” Louis advised. ‘“‘Dere’s 
whar de basses lie.” 

Standing in the bow of the scarcely 
moving boat I cast ahead of it and 
dropped that gaudy 
plug into the dark wa- 
ter a scant foot from 
the bank. Slowly I 
reeled in a yard of line, 
gave the plug plenty of 
time to sink deep, 
reeled in another yard, 
and so on until the lure 
clicked against my top 
guide. 

Without anything at 
all happening. 


I cast again—reeled 
in again. With Louis 
sculling along very 


slowly I cast and cast 
until my wrist began to 
ache—worked every 
yard of water along 


BIG, TRUCULENT BASS—NOT YOUR 
EVERYDAY VARIETY—JUST DARING 
AN ANGLER TO TOSS THEM A LURE 


both banks of a couple of hundred long 
yards of that canal. And still nothing at 
all happened. 

Louis swung the boat around and 
flashed another of those grins of his at 
me. “De basses ain’t bitin’, mister,’’ he 
observed. 

That made it official, so I told him to 
stop sculling while I changed plugs. I 
had taken off the red-spotted green 
beauty, and had just turned my head to 
select another plug, when a fish jumpe:l 
close to the boat. Louis said it was a 
and from the splash it made I 
figured it must be a big one—although 
it isn’t always the biggest fish that 
makes the biggest splash. 


bass, 


T SEEMED to me that it took a full 

five minutes to get that green plug 
tied back on the end of my leader. But 
the job couldn't have taken nearly that 
long, because when it was finished, rip- 
ples still were ringing out from where 
the fish had jumped. 

I cast three yards beyond that spot, 
and then reeled in a few feet of line 
slowly and unevenly. Then I made my- 
self give the plug time to sink. Just as 
I again began to turn the reel handle 
[I felt something take hold of the plug 
very gently, and begin to take it slowly 
away. Bass often do that with live 
frogs and minnows, and then the wise 
thing to do is to let the fish have the 
bait for a little while before you strike. 
But with a plug—well, I knew that the 
instant the bass stopped to turn the 
lure in his mouth he would spot it as a 
phony, and spit out the plug in a hurry. 
So I struck sharply. 

I expected an explosion. 
plosion came. Instead, my line went 
slack. You know that feeling! I’d lost 
him! I began to reel in hurriedly for 
another cast. After a moment the line 
tightened—-but it tightened in the 
wrong direction! It was under the boat 

and at the far end of it there was 
something that was very much alive. 

Carefully I passed the rod outside the 
boat’s bow, until the line was clear of 

{Continued on page 61) 


But no ex- 


He came out after the fly so 
viciously he almost grounded 
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F COURSE I 
couldn't blame 
the boys for 
wanting to go to 

Maine for their annual 
deer hunt. After all, it is 
prime deer country. But 
the transportation problem 
was getting acute. Other 
years it hag been a simple 
matter to run up from 
Massachusetts by automo- 
bile; now the scarcity of 
tires and gasoline ended 
that. Still, they weren't to 
be denied their one vaca- 
tion—the only kind of time 
out that really mattered. 

Well, I argued, why not 
hunt at home for a change ? 
They conceded that there 
were deer on Cape Cod, 
but somehow hunting there 
just wasn’t the same. You 
needed a camp—a regular 
north-woods hunting camp 

where you could really 
get away from things, for- 
get to shave, breathe the 


fragrance of pines, lose your shirt at 
poker, and win it back again. Eat those 
remarkable stews you never get at 
home and forget what the sound of a 


telephone bell is like. 


But why be forced to travel all the 
way to Maine or Quebec 
Michigan to get that? I didn’t know 
the answer, then, either—but I do now. 

Not many men think of Cape Cod, 
where I happen to live, as deer country. 
“Yet we have both the right kind of 
country and the deer. That furnished 
two of the necessary ingredients; what 
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A stone fireplace was just one of Jack's contributions 
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By ELON JESSUP 


HEY weren’‘t happy at first, facing the things 

you face: hard work, day in and day out, 
limited vacations, and—worst of all—drastical- 
ly restricted transportation. They, like you, felt 
an ever-increasing need of “getting away,” of 
relaxing completely, if only for a little while. 

They, like you, wanted to live as only a man 
in a remote camp can live, wanted the brief 
‘time out’ that means so much to hard-pressed 
men, physically and spiritually. But as the na- 
tion produces implements of war in an ever- 
increasing tempo, no longer are time and dis- 
tance our playthings: they have become critical 
weapons. Must we, then forgo that eagerly 
anticipated fishing or hunting vacation? 

The Happy Hunters did not. They got exact- 
ly what they wanted, and at no cost of priceless 
time or material. How they did it—and how 
you can do it—makes this a fascinating story. 


about the third one, on which the boys 
insisted ? 

Well, there isn’t much to the Cape. 
You can’t roam many miles in any 
direction without falling into salt water. 
But meanwhile you'll be penetrating 
thick woodlands galore, country that 
might pass for Maine, except that it 
hasn't a Katahdin or a Moosehead. 

The Cape deer are smart and take 
plenty of hunting. That’s the way of camp, 
white-tails almost anywhere. I hadn’t 
heard how my friends in Maine were 
making out, but Al and I were having 
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poor enough luck, and that 
was true of most of the 


stay-at-homes I'd come 
upon. In fact, to my) 
knowledge not a hunter in 
the southwestern corner of 
the state had got his buck. 
Al suggested we give the 
country to the north’ard a 
twirl. It was only ten miles 
into the thick of it. Some 
rutted backwoods road 
would be the thing, prefer- 
ably the type that peters 
out until it’s indistinguish- 
able from its wooded sur- 
roundings. We were idling 
up toward old Sandwic! 
when we spotted such 
road bearing off tothe right 
The first snow of winter 
had fallen. Bumping an¢ 
side-slipping between pines 
and hardwoods, we eventu- 
ally reached an opening 
Below lay a partiall) 
frozen small lake. Even 
though we were only a few 
miles from home, it was 


quite a thrill to stumble upon a hidden 
fresh-water 
know it, but there are more than 2 
of them on the Cape, mostly off the 
beaten track. Here’s where the fishing 
is good, and where the deer come dow? 
to drink. Little round holes in the ice 
of this one spoke of the presence of 
numerous springs. 

“Make a sweet spot for a hunting 
mused Al. 

We strolled on down toward the lake 
and found an extension of the bumpy 
wood road that looked as though ! 


“pond.” Most folks dont 
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nadn’t been there long. Then, around a 
pend, we came on the surprising sight 
of two parked cars; it was a curious 
place for a car park. Beyond stood a 
shed and beyond that a good-size one- 
story house. Somebody, in a playful 
mood, had sent a charge of buckshot 
through one of the windows of the shed. 
That naturally invited snoopers. Al 
went over and snooped. 

“Anything interesting ?’’ I asked. He 
beckoned me to come forward. I came. 
Isaw. I counted. From the rafters in- 
side hung abundant proof that salty 
Cape Cod could qualify as deer country. 
There were no less than nine dead deer. 

Ho, ho, we pondered. Funny work? 
It looked that way. At the legal rate 
of one deer to one hunter for one sea- 
son, this particular household appeared 
to have made out.a little too well. 
“Something tells me a tactful vanishing 
act is in order,’”’ my partner suggested. 

We turned and started back, crunch- 
ing through snow. It was not to be. I 
happened to glance toward the house, 
and on a small back porch there stood, 
looking at us with evident interest, a 
chef. Yes, he wore the unmistakable 
white hat, and you’re not accustomed to 
encountering chefs in the midst of Cape 
Cod scrub. But more important, he 
held a double-barrel shotgun which 
looked ready for business, although I 
noted in relief it wasn’t pointed our way. 

“Thought I heard a deer,’ he called 
out. “Must of been you fellows. Yester- 
day a big buck showed here. I wasn’t 
quick enough.” 

Al and I strolled up. ‘‘You got a nice 
place here,” I offered. 

“Want to come in and get warm?” 
the chef offered. 

We did. There was a nip in the air. 

He led the way through a 
kitchen filled with all the fra- 
grance that you associate with 
acamp in Maine. We entered a 
large living room, equally remi- 
niscent of far-off places. Big 
logs were blazing in a stone 
fireplace. Somebody had slung 
a pair of red hunting stockings 
toward the mantelpiece and just 


Come and get it or 
I'll throw it to the 
dogs!"" After a real 
camp lunch the hunt- 
ers head out again 
for the deer woods 


made it. On the wall hung an old- 
fashioned muzzle-loader. This was a 
nice place to be. 

“They’re all out hunting,” explained 
the chef. “Been out all morning. But 
they’ll be rolling in for lunch in about 
an hour. The gang, I mean.” 

“The gang? How many are there?” 

“Twenty-four, altogether.” 

“God help the deer,’”’ mumbled Al, 

That explained the shed; this must 
be a regular hunting camp. Cape Cod 
is known for its curios, but I never ex- 
pected to find a north-woods hunting 
camp on it. 

“Set and wait for them,” the chef 
went on. “They'll be glad to see you.”’ 

We waited. And that’s how I made 
the acquaintance of the Happy Hunters, 
stumbled on the working out of a 
shrewd idea. 

Most of the Happy Hunters live over 
Teaticket way, they told me. That’s 
not Chinese, in case you're interested; 


it means “big river place” in Injun. 
That’s where the war-minded King 
Philip once tried to needle the local 


braves into a first-class massacre of 
the Cape Cod colonists. Happily the 
local redskins refused to codperate. 

I was impressed by the fact that 
Teaticket was only five miles distant. 
But my hosts didn’t see it that way. 
Maybe five miles away in space, they 
admitted, but it was a great deal farther 
as things worked out. Nothing was 
said about Einstein’s relativity but that, 
roughly, was the idea. 

They and their families had parted 
on the Sunday before. They expected 
to rejoin the same families on the Sun- 
day now two days distant. There weren't 
any telephone connections. Save in the 
case of personal catastrophe at home, 


Pa was emphatically out to all callers. 
Wasn't a man entitled to a little time 
to himself in the course of a whole 
year? Even with home five miles away, 
this was it. This was deer week; this 
was the real thing. 

Most of those present had grown up 
together, hunted together for years. 
There, on a bench running lengthwise 
of the wall, sat Jack Lopes, for one, 
now pushing a tune out of a fancy ac- 
cordion. I'd noticed a small truck out- 
side, bearing the professional sign, “Jack 
Lopes, Mason.”” It looked as though it 
hadn't beem doing busin®Ss for some 
days. It hadn’t. 

At a long table sat Ed Demello, Man- 
uel Rose, and John Leal, all skilled car- 
penters by trade. There was a motor 
mechanic in the person of Leonard 
Perry, who was also a valuable fellow 
to know in case you wanted to borrow 
a gun; they were his hobby and he 
owned more than twenty. Other trades 
were represented: a painter, a plumber 


even a couple of taxi drivers. 

Thus were the Happy Hunters; with- 
out exception men who were accustomed 
to using their hands for purposes other 
than clipping coupons. And the Happy 

(Continued on page 89) 


































DDIE owned a moderately priced 
casting rod of the jointed type 
that had come from the factory 
Li. in a cloth case of not too sturdy 
construction. One Sunday morning he 
cocked a judicious eye at the sky, sniffed 
the air, and remarked to his wife: 
“Guess I'll go fishing this afternoon. 
This looks like a good day to limber up 
my casting arm. Know where myrod is?” 

“If you’re such an ardent angler, why 
don’t you keep better tab on your rods 
and things?’’ Mabel demanded. ‘Look 
in that upstairs closet. Everything else 
is there, so your rod must be.” 

Fifteen minutes later Eddie reap- 
peared in the kitchen. His face was 








Make this Case 


\ 


long. And from one hand dan- 
gled something that looked like 
a bunch of crooked sticks with 
a rag around them. 

“Busted!” he muttered. “My 
rod’s bent crookeder than a 
Highlander’s cane. You set that 
porch rocker on it.” 

“So what!” Mabel retorted. 
“Tf you'd take care of your 
things, you wouldn’t have any- 
thing to beef about. Why should 
anybody want to keep a thing as 
precious as that fishing rod 
seems to be in a limp bag like 
that? You men are beyond me!” 

Eddie mumbled something, 
and started toward the door. 
“One of the boys at the shop 
said he had a rod for sale,” he 
called back to Mabel. ‘Guess I'll 
run over and see it.” 

“This time take better care of 
it,” his wife’s voice trailed after 
him. “For one thing, get a de- 
cent case to keep it in, and may- 
be you won't get it broken.” 

As Eddie made his way across 
town, he rolled Mabel’s remark 
over in his mind. Maybe she had 
something there. A decent case. 
3ut cases cost money, and he 
wouldn’t have much spare 
change left after he bought the 
rod and his weekly War Bond. 
Maybe the stores would be out of cases 
anyway.... 

By the time he returned home with 
the new rod, he had figured things out: 
He would construct a case himself. It 
was all pretty hazy yet, but he decided 
to get to work right away, and post- 
pone the fishing trip. His first step was 
to go through the upstairs closet again, 
to see what odds and ends he could get 
together for making the case. 

The masterpiece that Eddie finally 
completed was perhaps like no other 
fishing-rod case ever made. But it 
served its purpose perfectly. Besides, it 
cost practically nothing, for it was made 
of nonessential materials. More spe- 





Acardboard tube, easilyobtained, withwooden 
disks for bottom and cap, forms the outside 
shell of a rod case which you can make at home 
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Smaller tube is fitted with wooden vanes which 
form compartments when it is slid into outside 
tube. Use pliers to force nails through vanes 


cifically, the list of parts include 

One cardboard mailing tube 2: 
inches long, of 3 inches inside diamet 
and with walls \% inch thick. 

One cardboard mailing tube 18 inches 
long, of 114 inch inside diameter, i 
with walls about 1/16 inch thick. 

Seven wood strips 14 x % x 18 inches 

Some %-inch wood from whict 
cut a cap and an end plug. 

Sheet cork from which to cut 
3-inch disks. 

Leather or rawhide thong about 15 
inches long, for handle. 

Two screw eyes having holes through 
which handle can slide easily. 

Imitation-leather upholstering 
terial, for covering. (Canvas, genuine 
leather, etc., can be substituted.) 


N DUPLICATING Eddie’s case, you 

can vary the dimensions to suit your 
own rods or to provide for additional 
equipment; and you can substitute ma- 
terials. It is not likely that you'll 
find cardboard mailing tubes exactly 
the size of those used in the model 
mddie built. Diameters do not matter 
particularly as long as there is enough 
space for the parts to be carried in the 
case. The case illustrated will hold a 
1andle unit, six rod sections, and a reel. 
Normally only the handle and two 
three-section rods are carried, the reel 
being stowed with other gear. A cloth 
stuffed into the top of the case, when no 
reel is carried, holds the sections and 
handle in place. 

Use a heavy, sharp knife to cut the 


larger cardboard tube to length. ‘his 
length should be, roughly, 215 inches 


greater than the length of the longest 
rod section. However, it is a good 

to check your rod and reel dimensions 
carefully, to make certain of the s} 
required. Cut the tube ends true. In 
similar way, trim the smaller tube to 
size, its length being about 2 inches les 
than that of the rod sections. Inciden- 
tally, heavy-cardboard tubes. usually 
can be obtained from department stores, 
upholstering companies, and other con- 











Inside tube is of proper diameter to receive 
handle of the fishing rod. A notch in the tube 
takes finger.he@ok and holds the handle firmly 
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For Your Fishing 


VERY LIKELY YOU’LL FIND 
MOST OF THE MATERIALS 
AROUND THE HOUSE—AND 
ITSELF IS EASY 


THE WORK 


By 
WALTER E. 


cerns that handle fabrics spooled on 
them. Tubes from paper-towel rolls can 
be joined together to form the center 
tube of the case. 

The lower end of the body tube is fit- 
ted with a bottom consisting of a wood- 
en disk having a cork covering on the 
inside surface. Plywood, % inch thick, 
makes an ideal material for this disk, 
but any wood of similar thickness may 
be utilized. A coping or similar saw 
may be used to cut the disk. The diame- 
ter should be such that the disk will fit 
snugly inside the tube. Glue the cork 
layer, which forms a pad for the rod 
sections, in place; then apply glue 
around the inside of the tube end, and 
drive the disk into position, its outer 
surface being flush with the tube end. 
For this and other gluing operations on 
the case, use a waterproof adhesive such 
as one of the plastic-resin glues, casein 
glue, or waterproof linoleum cement. 


UT two similar disks for the cap or 
C lid. One of these is the same diam- 
eter as the bottom disk, the other is the 
diameter of the outside of the tube. With 
glue and perhaps a reénforcing brad or 
two, fasten the two disks together to 
form a stepped cap as shown. The 
smaller disk should fit inside the tube 
with some friction, so it will remain in 
place. Otherwise, you may have to add 


Any of a variety of coverings or finishes may 
be used. Here an imitation-leather fabric is 
being applied with a strong, waterproof cement 
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such as 


a fastening device of some sort 
a buckle-and-strap combination. Cover 
the inner surface of the cap with cork. 

The handle shown was made from a 
length of leather sewing-machine belt- 
ing. The ends are attached to the case, 
after the covering is in place, by sewing 
with linen thread. This handle runs 
through two screw eyes inserted—dia- 
metrically opposite each other—in the 
edge of the cap. The eyes were spread 
so they could be hooked around the 
leather after the sewing, and then 
squeezed together with pliers; but a 
simpler way would be to run the handle 
through the screw eyes before the sec- 
ond end is fastened to the body tube. 
The screw eyes keep the cap from being 
lost when the case is open. 

There are a number of ways of fin- 
ishing the body tube and cap. Eddie’s 
tube is covered with a red, leatherlike 
upholstering material held in place by 
plastic-resin glue, and the cap has been 
given two coats of brushing lacquer of a 
desert-sand color. The bottom end is 
covered with a disk of the upholstering 
fabric. Heavy canvas, which often can 
be obtained in scrap sizes from an awn- 


Use rawhide for a handle or, as in this case, 
a length of sewing-machine belting. Sew it 
securely to the case with good durable thread 


ing or tent company, would make a 
serviceable covering. If you want to 
try something a bit on the fancy side, 
try winding the outside of the body tube 
with a layer of fairly heavy cord held 
in place with a generous coat of water- 
proof glue. You can give the cord a 
coat or two of spar varnish or similar 
material. Still another way is simply 
to give the cardboard two or three coats 
of lacquer, enamel, or varnish. 


Woe the outside finish, ap- 
ply something to the tube edge at 
the open end, and to the inside surface 
for a distance of several inches from 
the end, to waterproof the cardboard. 
It is not a bad idea to waterproof the 
entire inside surface. One of the best 
waterproofers is pyroxylin lacquer— 





The handle runs through screw eyes in the cap, 
preventing the latter from being lost. Close 
the eyes with pliers after handle is inserted 
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is easier to handle, 
If not, automotive 


the brushing type 
if you can get it. 


lacquer may be thinned to brushing 
consistency. Some types of linoleum 
lacquer are excellent. Other water- 


proofers include spar varnish and 
orange or white shellac. 

The core of the rod case consists of 
the smaller cardboard tube and seven 
wood strips arranged around it like 
vanes. The width of each strip is equal 
to half the difference between the inside 
diameter of the body tube and the out- 
side diameter of the center tube. 

Two of the strips are fastened so they 
coincide with the edges of the hook slot. 
The rest are spaced around the tube to 
form compartments for the rod sections. 
Experiment a little to make sure the 
spaces provided are large enough to 
receive a section and its guides. The 
compartments are not necessarily all 
the same size—-which means that the 
strips are not spaced uniformly, but 
may vary slightly: the t'p section of a 
rod does not require as much space 
(width of compartment) as the section 
that joins the handle. Glue the wooden 
strips to the cardboard tube, and use 
small nails to reénforce the joint at the 


ends. An easy way of driving the nails 
is to squeeze them through the card- 
board and into the wood with pliers 


whose jaws can be spread widely, as 
shown in one of the pictures. 

You can, if you wish, fasten the core 
in the body tube with glue, but it is not 
necessary. If the fit is snug, the core 
will remain in position; and it may ke 
removed for cleaning or for recovering 
small objects accidentally dropped into 
the case. For a de luxe job, you can 
line the rod-section compartments with 
velveteen, corduroy, or a similar fabric 
that will form a soft cushion for the 
sections and their guides. 

The rod handle rests inside the center 
tube, and it is necessary to cut a slot 
in the side of the tube so the finger hook 











will have a place to 
go. The depth of this 
slot regulates the dis- 
tance the handle drops 
into the tube. Allow 
enough projection of 
the handle for easy 
grasping when re- 
moving it. 

This center tube may 
not be as rugged as 


you might like, and 
the finger-hook slot 
may show signs of 


giving way at the bot- 
tom. A thin strip of 
wood glued to the out- 
side surface of the 
tube, its upper end coinciding with the 
bottom of the slot, will add strength, and 
a bent piece of tin plate can be clipped 
round the strip end and the cardboard, 
for further reénforcement. All exposed 
surfaces of the center tube, both inside 
and out, should be waterproofed with 
lacquer or varnish, for best results. The 
inside can be coated by means of a rag 
swab on the end of a stick, this being 
handier than a brush. Of course, either 
or both of the tubes may be made of 
metal or plastic, in instances where 
such materials are on hand. 

This basic design may be used as a 
starting point for a more elaborate case. 
For example, space can be provided at 
the upper end for a reel and perhaps 
for a spool of line, simply by lengthen- 
ing the body tube. However, care should 
be taken to prevent the ends of the rod 
sections from being wedged too tightly 
by a reel, etc.; and the reel, if it’s worth 
anything at all, should be in its own 
container, which, in turn, is placed in- 
side the case. The cap design may be 
changed to allow for a hollow construc- 
tion that extends down inside the body 
tube several inches; inside the cap may 
be kept line, hooks, lures, ete. 

Such an extended cap makes it nec- 
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et ~aTURE DOWN Here are two methods of ciosing 
C O TAKE THE the case. One cap is fitted with 
~ \\ : FINGER HOOK a strap and buckle, while the 
ON ROD HANDLE second is of the friction type. 
ther sketches show how compart- 
ments are formed, and how carry- 
' ing handle is drawn through eyes 
Sectionat in cap, so latter won't be lost 
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Two views of completed rod case. Compart 
ments vary in size, each being planned to take 
one rod section and hold it rigidly in place 


essary to reach down into the case sev- 
eral inches in order to remove the r 
sections; or else you have to pour them 
out. 

A simple way of getting around this 
would be to make the bottom remov: 
ble, and construct a compartment for 
reel, etc., at that end. The bottom 
should be fastened securely in place 
when closed. One way would be to hinge 
it to the body tube with a leather strip, 
and fasten opposite the hinge a stra} 
and-buckle combination. If both ends 
of the tube are provided with such re 
movable caps, the handle could be 
placed somewhere near the center, so 
the tube is carried in a horizontal pos 
tion. Exact position of the handle 
should be determined by balancing t 
case when it is normally loaded. 

Whatever the exact design, this si! 
ple fishing-rod case is an entertaining 
inexpensive project for your wo! 
bench. And it will provide real prot 
tion for your rods. Naturally, car 
board is not intended to take a 
deal of abuse, and you have to exer 
cise ordinary care to prevent it fri 
being crushed by heavy objects whi 
may be dropped upon it, but that 
true to a great extent of even ¢« 
pensive cases. Application of fair 
heavy covering will add to the dur 
bility of the case. In using it, fo 
the habit of drying the rod thoroug! 
before putting it into the case. And 
remember that rods, especially steel 
ones, will last longer if rinsed in clean 
water after being used in lake, stream, 
or ocean. 
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DUTDOOR LIFE 


IN PICTURES 


Car FISHIN’ ” is the title suggest 


picture by the man 


who took it, Kenneth H. Smith, and who would try to improve 


that? It's one of those perfect story-telling photographs that are 


so rare, and we are proud to present it first in OUTDOOR LIFE! 

























LIFE-SAVING 


FISHING KITS 


FOR 
NAVY HEROES 


HE most acute problem faced by ocean-wrecked Nav 

men, aside from keeping afloat until rescue comes, is tha — 
of getting nourishment. Because the sea is full of good, life 
sustaining food—there for the taking—the Navy Depart 
ment has now developed a highly compact kit of fishin; 
equipment, including lines, plugs, lea: 
ers, hooks, pork-rind bait, etc. Thes 
specially posed photographs, taken fi 
OUTDOOR LIFE by Sidney Latham, sho. 
how a wrecked seaman would us: 
such equipment to obtain food from th: 
sea. The kit, made by Ashaway, ha 
tackle for both big and little fish, an 
includes one weighted gang hook fo: 
snagging fish that won’t bite at a lurs 
The small rubber raft was made for th: 
Navy by the United States Rubber 
Company, and is the same type that 
has proved successful in actual use. 
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In his one-man raft, far from land after a shipwreck, 
the sailor would open the sealed metal container 
(right) inclosing the kit. Above: Having laced the kit 
around his body, he'd select a hook, leader, and line, 
and bait up, perhaps with a bit of pork rind as shown 




















This is the complete kit, spread out for inspection. There are many Just as in sport fishing, the angler will probably have to experi- 






















sizes of hooks and lines and, in addition to bait, some feather lures. ment with several different lures before he finds a killer. Here Ww 

The waterproof gloves serve to protect the hands against line burn the seaman, using pork rind, throws his hook out as far as he can 
P 

Success! A good-size fish has been hooked and played to a finish, His fish gaffed, the seaman takes a sharp knife from the kit and 

and the seaman, having snubbed his fishing line, attaches a combina- proceeds to clean and cut up his dinner without delay. Flesh of 

tion gaff-harpoon to the rubber raft's peculiar-looking little paddle the fish, containing palatable water, can sustain him for many days p 
p 
th 
or 
pl 
te 
W 
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Get cash for your pictures! 


any you think 


: would fit this section to our 
Picture Editor, with com- 

nd 

of ° 

- plete captions and return 


postage. Sets of pictures 


that tell a story of the out- 


doors, 


even individual 


photographs of unusual in- 


a 


terest, are good bets. If 


we publish them—and we 


use a lot—you'll be paid 





first-class rates at once 











of ash wood, left there to soak. 


WHO BUILT THIS BOAT? 


KNEW my husband, Jim, was up to something when he ordered a lot 
of clear white pine and ash from a sawmill. But I didn’t suspect what 
that meant even when I found our well full of long slats and pieces 
But one night I walked out to the 


garage and found him putting those wood parts together—and it was 


a boat. 
















V BEARS SET A 
VICTORY STYLE 


Here's the second bear 
we've heard about with 
the Victory sign on its 
chest. We recently men- 
tioned the large black 
brought down by Bill 
Green in New Hampshire 
which had this unusual 
mark. The bear in the 
picture, with the V 
clearly visible, was bowled 
over by Dr. R. M. Stew- 
art in Montana, shown 
here with his big trophy 


he soon had me helping him. 


sanding the hull on me too. 
because Jim then let me apply the canvas. 
from the loom, stretched it as tight as I could, then wet it. Presto, 
it shrank to the shape of the hull without a wrinkle. Too bad Jim 
couldn’t supervise that job, but he had an appointment he couldn't 
He got back in time, though, to show off 
and later to run down the bay for a try at 
ducks. I watched from the shore because the boat had room for only 
one. Well, after all, it was Jim’s boat 


break—to go bass fishing. 
his job to his friends 


Discovered, Jim wheedled me into letting him work on the 
craft in our recreation room. That was a mistake on my part, because 
I backed up countless copper nails as 
he put on the planking, and did it so well that he wished the job of 
My sanding seemed to be pretty good, 
I put it on just as it came 


Loretta E. Burggraf. 


HE‘S LOVABLE 


BUT LOOK OUT 


This little bear cub ap- 
pears to have been left 
to shift for himself in his 
native Michigan woods, 
but don't be fooled—his 
mother is not far away! 
And she'll prove a tough 
customer for anyone who 
monkeys with her young! 





First step was to rough-shape the red- 

wood board. From experience, Cheav- 
ens figured that paddle length should ap- 
proximate his height, shoulder to foot 


45 Enter the pocketknife, which will do most of 

the work from now on. It has been sharpened 
to cut easily through the redwood. The whittler 
is careful always to maintain the balance along 
his center lines; he makes all cuts small ones 


7 Here's where the major stress comes on a pad- 

dle; Cheavens called it the bridge because 
he gave it an arch. Note the left thumb on center 
line, knife trimming away excess wood—with the 
grain—to shape the upper portions of the blade 


For good balance, center lines were laid out 

accurately along edges and down middle of 
the roughed-out paddle. Cheavens's tools were 
a screw driver and a square. He cut deeply 








Rough—and ready for the careful whittling 


which will transform it into a _ beautifully 


balanced paddle. The following operatons take 
time, but they call for no extraordinary sk 


8 The whittler is extra carefu 

now: his paddle blade is get 
ting close to the right thickness 
so he measures it. Edge w 
be rounded off to about ' inch 


F YOU are constructed on perfectl! 

conventional lines, with arm len 

in artistic proportion to your 
length, you probably have had littl 
no trouble in getting a canoe padd 
to fit you. But— it’s a big “but” for 
lot of men—if your arms are a lil 
too long for your body, or your bod) 
little too long for your arms, you pro! 
ably have discovered that finding 
well-fitting, ready-made paddle 
from easy. 

Anderson Cheavens tried vail 
buy one. He does most of his fishing 
alone, hiring a canoe or boat for the da 
on each of the lakes he visits, and 
discovered, a long time ago, that 2 
matter how good the craft he was abi 
to rent, its paddle never fitted what! 
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£ 
A The handle takes shape first. A wood rasp is the 
nittling best tool for this job. Working slowly, and with- 
utifully out too: much pressure on the rasp, the whittler scrapes 
1s take right up to the scribed center line and then stops 
ry skill 


9 Sandpaper finishes off the job. Cheavens started 

with rough, tapered off to medium, then fine, and 
got the exact width, slope, and finish. Sandpapering 
redwood is fun: it works smoothly and easily with a 
block of true wood from scrap, or a sandpaper holder 








_f himself calls his peculiar physique. So 
rfectly Cheavens set out to whittle a paddle to his 
a own measure, one that he could tote along 

body# on a fishing trip. The paddle he wanted had 
ttle Of to be light, it had to be somewhat stubby, 
paddk and it had to displace a lot of water to pro- 
ror *} pel the queer craft that Cheavens usually 
little fishes from. 
body 8 First he bought a piece of redwood 6 ft. 
) prob long, 8 inches wide, and 1 inch thick. It 
ling ¥ St him 80 cents. Then he looked over his 
is fa" tool chest and found that he had a pretty 

' §00d saw, a fine wood rasp, a square, a 
niy “Bf screw driver, and finally a pocketknife that 
fishing he wouldn’t trade for its weight in gold and 
he day@ precious stones. 
= < So he cleared off his work bench and set 
lat 0 


to work, and from that point we'll let his 


" pictures tell the story—start to finish. 
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5 With the handle worked down, the rasp is applied 

to the blade in light, even strokes across grain 
to the point where wood shows about '/ inch on each 
side of the edge center lines. This is slow going 








10 Ready for finishing. Three coats 

of spar varnish will be applied— 
the first cut one half with turpentine. 
A light sandpapering follows that, then 
second and third coats of pure varnish 


Paddling won't be 
hord labor now— 
even if the canoe 
is a little on the 
cranky side. And 
the energy saved 
will come in handy 
for casting lures! 























RABBIT ROUND-UP 
VIA PROWL CAR 


ERE’S the craziest hunt we've heard about yet—and you'll 

understand what we mean when you look at the pictures below. 

Our bet is that the hunters didn’t need any weapons. If we were 
a desert jack, we'd just naturally freeze up and die when confronted 
by Walt Wilhelm’s Prowl Car. Walt and his brother, Ken, are two of 
America’s best-known archers; and when they took out a group of 
officers from the Yermo Holding and Reconsignment Point, a military 
base located on the edge of the desert near Yermo, Calif., they brought 
along their bows and arrows. Their queer automobile is twenty years 
old, burns kerosene, has eight speeds forward, and rolls along on 
ancient 40x 8 truck tires. After a ride in this contrivance, an Army 
jeep ought to look pretty good—but even though the going was rough, 
the party needed the Prowl Car to take them out where jack rabbits 
were plentiful and to bring them home again—shaken but still whole. 
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The Prowl Car didn't mind climbing 
this dune but balked at descending 
until the party put its collective 
shoulder to the stern—and shoved 







Even a dragon of the desert needs 
a drink once in a while. Here Walt 
fills its tank with kerosene. The 
engine has been cleverly adapted 
to use this fuel instead of gas 


The motor is not the only 
thing that requires liquid. 
Walt checks the pressure of 
the big tires—each of which 
has been filled with six cans 
of condensed milk. That, be- 
lieve it or not, seals up 
punctures caused by cactus 
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Capt. C. E. Forrest (above) rode in Walt's car, but 
balked at using a bow and arrow. The grin on the 
captain's face, and the rabbit he's holding sc 
triumphantly, show he chose wisely—and shot wel 


True to his duty as a host, Ken Wilhelm has taken Capt. C.J 
Dron out to a spot where the jacks are plentiful. Now he is 
acting as spotter while the captain draws a bead on a rabbit 
out beyond. Both bows and bullets bowled over plenty of ‘em 
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After the camper has located some suitable poles— 
and trees which will benefit by their removall—he 
cuts them off close to the ground with his short 
ax. Care should be taken to get poles of sufficient 
girth and strength to hold the tent even in a wind 


Then as he lashes his poles together to form the 
tent's framework, he leaves a length of each end 
free, and uses these ends to tie the tarpaulin to 
the frame. His teacher watches closely so that poor 
knots, which may weaken the structure, are avoided 


The Simplest Tent of All 


HOSE who like to travel light—canoe-campers, for example—will find this easily 
erected tarpaulin shelter a reai boon. The canvas sheet, which also serves as a 
cover for duffel in travel, eliminates the necessity of carrying a tent, and most campers 
will find its shelter adequate for overnight stops. Beside the canvas, all you will 
need is a rope and an ax; cut poles where you find them. Now follow the wood- 
craft expert as he shows a young camper how the tent is quickly and easily erected. 
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Now the two V's are ready, with one crosspiece supporting the tarp between the opposite 
legs of the frame and the guy ropes stretching loosely to pegs in the ground. Next step is 
to raise the shelter to its proper position—against the quarter from which rain may come 


The final adjustments—placing the 
legs firmly and tightening the guy 
ropes—are completed, and the tent 
is ready for occupancy. With this 
type of shelter it is possible—in 
cool weather—to keep a camp fire 
going through the night for warmth 


This sliding hitch on the guy ropes 
is handy when the tent is being put 
up by a single camper, since it per- 
mits instant adjustment of the rope 
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Close-up of the pole lashing. It 
permits the angles of the "legs" 
to be changed while always hold- 
ing them tightly together, thus 
preventing sway—or a blowdown! 


Here's how the crosspiece has been lashed to 
the tent leg. 
for the canvas it adds rigidity to the frame 


Besides serving as a support 








This Happened to Me! | 3. 








TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES ADVENTURES 

THAT CAN BE 

FACING A MURDEROUS MOUNTAINEER TOLD THIS WAY 
By IRA W. STOUT, Vanceburg, Ky. J 
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Don't Go Trout Fishing 


it because I had sense enough to tele- 
scope my rod into a two-foot length, cut 
the hook from the line, and completely 
reel the line up. 

Downstream 100 yards I found Earl. 
I noticed he had mud all the way up 
to his hips. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Fell in,” he said cheerfully. And then: 
“They're biting good, aren’t they?” 

I didn’t answer but he didn’t notice; 
he concentrated on his line and, in a 
moment, hoisted an eight-inch speckled 
beauty out of a riffle. 

Speckled beauty! Angwmic minnows, 
rather, with all the fight of a tadpole. 

Things went on like that till 11 o’clock. 
My only happy moments were when I 
managed to crawl out onto a log or bowl- 
der in midstream and sit down where the 
mosquitoes weren't so bad. I would sit 
there, thinking about the bottles of beer 
which were back in the car—I always 
take them out in the boat with me when 
I go bass fishing—and of the magazine 
pieces about the speckled beauties in 
the swirling, rushing streams. We came 
to a rapids where the water fell perhaps 


ten inches; this, I assumed, was the 
famous falls of the Tioga. I got out into 
the middle of it on some rocks and 


logs; from there, I could see Charley 
wading downstream. How I got out there 
and how I got back, I'll never know. 


ELL, I fought my way downstream 

for what seemed like days, stum- 
bling over bowlders, falling into sink 
holes, skirting windfalls, battling tama- 
rack, alder, and cedar, all the time 
wondering why the natives always said 
trout were better fish than bass or pike. 
Finally I came to a real surprise: The 
falls. The water dropped some ten or 
twelve feet and, after my hours of 
scrambling through the unlovely wilder- 
ness, the waterfall was beautiful—and 
accessible. 

A huge pine log and smaller logs had 
jammed in such a way that a man could 
walk out on them in comparative safety, 
could, indeed, even fish the stream from 
them without becoming involved with 
every tag alder in the county. 

I planted myself on the log and started 
fishing, the first real fishing I'd done all 
day. Not that is was fun; but at least I 
could get my line wet and keep it wet, or 
reasonably so. 

Just below the falls and above me, 
Charley and Earl were catching trout. 
Earl got one in the fast water right in 
front of me, and I got a picture of the 
fish jumping. But I didn’t enjoy that 
nearly so much as I enjoyed watching 
Earl when, essaying that fancy and 
difficult maneuver called casting, he 
fouled his line in the bushes behind him. 

He sat down to rest and told me, “Get 
out on that bowlder, just beyond the 
little log, and try the eddy. It looks 
good.” 

Charley had just caught a respectable 
trout—had it been a you would 
have unhooked it quickly and in shame 
—and I was encouraged. So I got onto 
that bowlder just beyond the little log. 
I tossed my line into the current and the 
hook was swept down into the eddy. 

I felt a tug. And you know what it 
felt like? It felt for all the world like 
the pecking nibble of a chub. 

Just the same I set the hook. Nothing 
happened. To small a hook? He nibbled 
again? I struck. Missed again. By then 
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(Continued from page 26) 


my bait was out of the eddy and I lifted 
the rod tip to make another cast. 

The trout dangled at the end of the 
line. 

“A beauty!” Earl yelled above the roar 
of the falls. “Don’t lose him!” And he 
started to scramble toward me, opening 
his creel as he came. 

I stared, first at him, then at the fish. 
“A beauty!” I’ve dragged suckers twice 
as big around a lake as muskie bait. 

Earl yelled, “Hurry up, before he gets 
off—come over here.” 

That was where I made my mistake. 
I should have thrown the trout back, 
telescoped my rod, reeled up the line, 
and, with great care and dignity, got 
back to the safety of the big log in a 
proper and leisurely manner. 

But I didn’t want to disappoint Earl 
or to let him realize how utterly in- 
competent I was at trout fishing. 

So I turned and stepped to the little 
log, intending to step next onto the 
bigger one. My rod tip caught in the 
bushes on shore. I jerked at it, expecting 
a bitter struggle. 

Surprisingly, it flipped free. Caught 
off balance, I wavered. To keep from 
going over backward into the water, I 
leaned far forward and leaped desperate- 
ly for the big log. I just made it. But 
my momentum carried me past it. Five 
feet away was the shore. I plunged for 
that. 

I almost made it. But not quite. In 
the end, I sprawled on my belly with my 
legs in the water up to my knees and 
my face and upper body jammed into 
the wall of brush. 

I'd had enough. I lay there, thinking 
about the beer. 

Then I heard Earl yelling, “Can’t you 
hear? The fish, the fish—where’s the 
fish?” 

The fish, it turned out, was in a tree 
top, still wiggling piteously. . 

When we walked back to the car, I 
was so stiff and bruised that I could 
scarcely make it. But the beer spurred 
me on. It was warm but it was beer. 
And I'd earned it. 

We drove to my camp and induced my 
old partner, Cal Olson, to stop cutting 


wood long enough to drink a beer and 
eat with us. I was dead tired. But, after 
all, it was my camp; so I peeled the 
spuds. But I swore silently that I'd be 
damned if I’d clean those fish. They 
were too small to eat anyway. 

Charley said, “I'll fix up the fish.” 

He did it in about ten minutes—and 
there were a lot of them. That’s when 
I discovered why the natives like trout 
not for the sport at all, but because you 
don’t have to scale or skin them. 


Midway through the meal, Cal asked 
me, with his mouth full, “How’d you 
like it?” 

I said, “It’s pretty rugged for me,” 


and made up my mind to tell him the 
truth later. 
HEN we were alone, I did. “Never 
again,” I swore solemnly. 

But, you know, a funny thing hap- 
pened. Next day I happened to be talk- 
ing to an old fellow named Treado who’s 
a timber cruiser and a great fisherman. 
And he told me, “The Tioga? You fished 
the Tioga below the bridge? No wonder 
you only got little ones. You ought to 
have gone upstream from the bridge— 
not down. Week ago I took my son and 
his boy up there and we got our limits 
two days hand running without half 
trying. We threw back everything under 
twelve inches. Nice ones.” 

“Yeah?” I said skeptically. 

“Sure. Everybody fishes down by the 
falls; that’s why there’s only little ones 
If you want the big ones, you go up 
stream. But you might not be able to 
find it; it’s a long hike up from the 
bridge, maybe ten miles or better int 
the woods. Listen,” he said, lowering hi: 
voice, “if you won’t tell anybody, I'll tell 
you just how to go.” He knelt down and 
took a stick and started to draw a map 
in the dust. I was still standing up. Not 
me. 

“You take the second old logging road 
past the old abandoned lumber camp- 
You know where that is, don’t you?” 

I hesitated. “Nothing under twelv: 
inches. ...” 

“Sure,” I said. And I knelt down be 
side him. 





Earl had his rod tip over the foaming water just below the falls—where they were hitting 
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Lazy Lines, Louisiana Style 


I awoke with a start to find Al’s line 
swishing across my face. Something was 
on the end, and the reel was running 
free. A short jerk told me that, what- 
ever it was, it was still there, and then 
I disengaged the rod from Al's hands 
and started reeling in. 

The sneak thief tugged like a catfish, 
and sure enough, when it finally broke 
water that’s what it was. And that’s 
where I learned something about fishing 
that ought to be in every fishing book: 
Never try to take a cat off the hook 
while you're sleepy. 

After being nicely harpooned, I kicked 
Al awake to demand he take his own 
cats off in the future, and we started for 
shore. Our cabin was made up and Al 
decided he wanted to rest a little. Mean- 
time I searched out our guide-gardener- 
bait man, and found out that if I wanted 
bass I should go out “early” next morn- 
ing. That looked good; meantime I 
could get some rest. 

I took “early” the next morning to 
mean about 4:30 a.m., and so I started 
dressing while it was still as dark as the 
inside of a coal bin at midnight. Al was 
beating out six-eight time over in his 
bed. He blinked a couple of times when 
the light went on, and then buried his 
head under the covers. I shook him sort 
of gently. 

“Oh, gosh,” he sighed. “I was just 
dreaming that I caught a bass weighing 
eighteen pounds.” 

“Well, come on, let’s go out and get 
one like that.” 

“Huh-uh,” Al replied, turning over 
again. “It’s easier this way.” 

I made one last appeal. “Look, Al, it’s 
morning.” 

This time he sat up and cast one weary 
eye out the window. “It’s only morning 
for chickens, cows, and damfools.” And 
the covers were pulled high over his 
head again. 


OW, I can take a hint, so the boat that 

pulled out from shore a few moments 

later had only one occupant. But honest- 
ly, Al did miss a beautiful sunrise. 

And with sunrise came the bass. They 
seemed to be jumping all over the lake 
... there wasn’t a spot any more tempt- 
ing than another. I pulled out a casting 
rod and started hooking on small top- 
water lures. Everything seemed to point 
to them as probable killers, but that’s 
just another indication of the contrari- 
ness of bass. After much luck—all bad 

I changed to a twin spinner, and there 
came a strike so fast I couldn't believe it. 

About three casts later I had one that 
would go about three or four pounds. 
Then another strike, and I played the 
bass for several minutes, giving it just 
about every break it wanted. It wouldn't 
run quite so big as the one I had on the 
stringer, so when it finally did manage 
to shake the hook loose I didn’t feel too 
bad. But as suddenly as the bass started 
feeding they quit, and there wasn’t an- 
other strike. 

But by that time some neighbors from 
the cabin below were out on the lake 
and I paddled toward them. They had 
been letting the bass go for a crack at 
the perch and cat. And their efforts were 
paying off; three men had taken a fair 
mess of perch, with a good cat on the 
credit side too. 

They were fishing leisurely with cane 
pole and bobber but each man had the 
perch “touch,” and there weren't many 
fish going back to tell the home folks tall 
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tales about a treacherous bait. Some 
bluegills were mixed in with the white 
perch, and of course there’s no compari- 
son between these and the whites when 
it comes to fighting. The white tugs a 
couple of times and then helps you haul 
him out. The bluegill is a contrary crit- 
ter all the way, and—pound for pound— 
will just about match any critter that 
breathes water. 

I got back to the cabin about 11, and 
Al was still in bed. “I been thinking 
some of getting up,” he told me. 

“Look, Al,” I said in my most per- 
suasive manner, “before long we're both 
going to be wearing uniforms. Think 
how nice it'll be to recall all the fun we 
had fishing here.” 

“It'll probably be just as nice to think 
of all this fine sleeping!” But he climbed 
out, yawned and stretched a few times, 
and then slipped into his clothes. 

“Why don’t you go out and try it 
awhile?” I suggested. “I'll cook up a 
mess of fish and call you when they’re 
ready.” 

“O. K.,” he agreed with a yawn. 

I figured he’d take the boat and head 
out for the other side of the lake. But 
when I looked out the window, a little 
later, he was down at the edge of the 
lake. He had appropriated the chair 
used by our friend of the previous day. 
And if he wasn’t snoozing it was a first- 
class imitation.... 


WO minutes later, there was a splash 

of water in my face and Al was stand- 
ing over me with a pitcher of the icy 
stuff. “Hey, wake up, you!” he shouted. 
“Where's that fish dinner?” 

“Fish are all cleaned and ready. It’ll 
only take a minute and then you can 
have your fish dinner.” 

“Only it won’t be dinner, it'll be sup- 
per,” Al retorted. “It’s 5 o'clock.” 

“Did you go across the lake?” I asked 
after a couple of good, satisfying yawns. 

“Nope,” he replied laconically. “Going 
over tomorrow. Want to go along?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“Even if we have to row?” 

“Even if we have to row,” I replied. 
“But I’d take a two-to-one wager you're 
not going to row. And I know you're not 





going to swim So that leaves just one 
thing: you’ve talked someone out of an 
outboard motor.” 

Al just grinned importantly. And next 
day when he came up with the motor 
itself, he looked a little like the man 
who invented it. 

We put-putted across the lake, shut off 
the motor, and started paddling up 
against the bank where the big fellers 
were alleged to be lying. I went back 
to the fly rod and Al began unlimbering 
with a plug. 

“Now, let me show you my special 
technique,” he drawled. “I paid five 
bucks to learn this simple little wrist 
action.” He flipped the plug out, and got 
a beautiful backlash—a bird’s nest I 
didn't think he’d ever untangle. 

“O. K.,” I opined. “But it isn’t worth 
five bucks.” 

But just a little later I wasn’t so sure. 
For Al finally slapped a top-water plug 
under some limbs and a bass climbed on. 
“Watch out, he’s a whopper,” I yelled. 

But Al didn’t need any advice. He sat 
comfortably’ in the back of the boat, 
playing that fish and sporting the smug- 
gest grin you ever saw. After setting the 
hook he let him run. He figured he had 
him well hooked, and he was right. I 
paddled the boat out but it wasn’t nec- 
essary, for the bass headed toward the 
open water too. 

After a few minutes Ali started turning 
him and finally brought the fish along 
side. It was a beauty—would go better 
than six pounds. Al rammed his hand 
in the gills and brought it over the side 
to be strung out. Then he reclined easily 
in the boat. 

“Anything after that would be an anti- 
climax,” he declared. “I'll just sit and 
watch you, and take it easy for a 
change.” 

Well, I couldn’t produce anything to 
match that bass and Al flatfootedly re 
fused to touch his rod again. We went 
back to the cabin, after that, since A 
figured we needed a little rest anyway 

But I'll bet my four tires against h 
dog tag that, wherever he is, he’s work 
ing like the devil today, trying to get 
someone to believe the truth about that 
buster bass. 


There was absolutely no doubt about it, that fish was nothing but a large cat 
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co.tonet: Zounds. Camel! How 
dare you come charging in here 
like this? 

came: But, Sahib! Are you not 
that celebrated sportsman, that 
King of Connoisseurs, that World- 
Famous Host ...J. SANFORD NORRIS, ESQUIRE? 





coconet: Ah-hhhh! Hmmmm! Well, now! I mean, by 
Jove, m’friend, I— 

came: Exactly, Effendi! And I am the Paul Jones 
Camel. The living symbol of the dryness in dry Paul 
Jones whiskey! The— 

cotonet: Fap! Faugh, you ignorant beast! Don’t you 
know that this dryness you're talking about is a quality 
of champagne? 


The very best buy 
ts the whishey thats dry 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof! 


f. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 



































camet: Pardon, Terror of the Jungle. But had you ever 
tasted the superb Paul Jones you would know that it, 
too, has this quality of dryness, or lack of sweetness. For 
Sahib, it is the dryness of Paul Jones which permits vou 
to enjoy all of its flavor and mellowness! 

cotone: Hold, Camel! Stop it, Beast! My palate fairly 
twitches for a taste of this expensive whiskey. But... 
well... my dividends falling off, I 

camet: Ah, Mighty ILunter, but the superlative dry Paul 
Jones is most moderately priced! 

corona: Eh? Oh, well now! Sit down, my friend! Sit 
down, Camel, while | order up a round of 
this fine dry Paul Jones! And say! Did | 
ever tell you how I was once trapped by 
twelve man-eating tigers? Well, Sir... 
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Bank Fishing Gets Trout 


UT in the middle of the drowsily 

moving river many trout were 

rising. Some splashed as they 

took an insect, some jumped 
clear of the water, while others simply 
dimpled. It was a sight to make any 
angler’s blood pressure mount alarm- 
ingly. 

On shore a lone angler was creeping 
slowly on hands and knees, his eyes 
searching the water at the edge of the 
near-by bank. He ignored the spectacu- 
lar rises out in the stream, even though 
he could have easily reached them by 
wading out 40 ft. 

The progress of the creeping fisher- 
man was slow, and punctuated by fre- 
quent pauses. Finally his face lit up, 
and his movements became even slower 
and more cautious. Then he stopped, 
just behind an extra-high clump of grass 
which shielded him from anything up- 
stream. With deliberate movements he 
examined his leader and fly. Then he 
cast. It seemed as though the fly never 
reached the water, because immediately 
the rod arched in a half circle. Some 
minutes later a 16-in. brown was flop- 
ping in the grass. During the fight the 
cngler had never got from his knees or 
changed his position. 

That fish was released and the angler 
again studied the bank edge. Just then 
a car stopped on the highway which bor- 
dered the river, and its occupants got 
out and watched. Nothing happened for 
some time, except that our angler moved 
about 5 ft. upstream and started casting. 
However, he didn’t get any results, and 
paused after three attempts. 

“He'd catch some fish if he'd wade 
out in the river!” In the perfectly quiet 
air, this remark from one of the motor- 


ists carried clearly to the angler crouched 
on the bank, but he made no sign of 
having heard it. His eyes were glued to 
a spot on the bank edge and they 
sparkled with excitement. 

The men on the road became restless 
and started down the bank. The angler 
heard them and turned, shaking his 
head negatively, making a silent appeal 
for them to stop, but they didn’t seem to 
notice it. 

“The fish are out there in the middle,” 
boomed one of the newcomers. “You'll 
never catch any where you're fishing.” 

The angler became exasperated. 
“Please don’t come any closer,” he said. 
“You'll spoil my chances. I've spent half 
an hour getting this position.” 

The intruders stopped abruptly, but 
the damage had been done. They had 
come too close. An observing eye would 
have seen the half-dozen V wakes mov- 
ing out from shore to mingle with the 
oily-looking wrinkles of the current out- 
side 

With an effort the angler controlled 
his emotions. “Well,” he said, “you've 
scared away at least half a dozen big 
trout. No use staying here now.” 

“What a dumb cluck,” mumbled one 
of the interlopers as he walked away. 
“Why the water near this bank isn’t 
more than 4 in. deep. Look at him going 
away—and all those fish rising out 
there!” 

But that angler knew exactly what he 
was doing. He was perfectly aware ‘of 
the fish out in the middle. He also knew 
that most of them were just ordinary 
trout up to 14 in., that everyone fished 
for them, and that in wading out to 
them, all the large fish using along the 
bank would be scared out. He also knew 





The really big trout like to feed in near shore, but you must be wary in order to hook them 
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that large trout were particularly fond 
of shallow waters near grassy banks 
here food is usually plentiful and easy t 
procure. But he realized that fishing fo: 
them required a special technique: on: 
had to keep out of sight and avoid drop 
ping any of the line on the water. 

Why was that so? Simply becauss 
those fish were in shallow water—just 
about enough to float them—and they 
were most wary and suspicious. The¢ 
slightest vibration, the smallest shadow, 
or the least suggestion of a strange mov 
ing object was enough to send them 
scurrying for cover. Instinct tells fish 
that in shallow water they are vulne1 
able to attack from land or air. 

Well, why not get out in the stream 
and cast to shore? This works if the 
water along the bank is deep, and you 
can float the fly without drag, but it isn’t 
very fruitful if the water along the bank 
is shallow, even though you might get a 
reasonable float without drag. The 
reason for this is basic. In order to 
avoid scaring the fish in such a position 
you must of necessity hide your person 
from them by distance. This makes a 
long cast necessary, and under such a 
condition a long cast defeats itself. Even 
the most expert angler cannot make a 
really delicate cast when it requires 
actual force to cover the needed di 
tance. Also the effect of so much line in 
the air is disturbing. It is an unnatural 
movement in the environment and ) 
adds to the hazards. 

There is a second disadvantage you 
encounter in making the stream ap 
proach. Being such a long distance from 
the objective, you find it very difficult to 
spot accurately the exact location of the 
fish. This tends to cause overcasts, 
which put the leader over the fish 
usually a disastrous event. Of course, it 
is possible to play safe by casting short, 
but this means making a large numbe! 
of unproductive casts, and it usually 
ends up by making the angler so in 
patient that he gradually lengthens th: 
cast. Naturally, some trout will rush 
distance for a fly, and under some ci 
cumstances nearly all of them will, b 
this is playing luck, not fishing tl! 
best wav 

In addition, it is only rarely that 
place is found on which a reasonab! 
long float without drag may be accon 
plished. Any cross-stream fishing tend 
to make the drag hazard more acut 
Therefore, some degree of surface di 
turbance within sight of the fish is 
foregone conclusion no matter how ski 
ful the cast and how perfect the flo 
before drag. Thus if the cast its¢ 
doesn’t ruin your chances, then it 
quite likely that a prolonged drag wi 
and if that doesn't, you still have t} 
hazard of the pick-up or retrieve for t! 
next cast. 

Probably the safest way is to let tl 
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fiy drag until it gets away from the hot 
ot. This brings with it the annoyance 

* a drowned fly, which grows steadily 
orse as the line becomes soaked from 

s long periods on the water. I’m sure 
you can by now readily see that a long 

st from out in the stream to the bank 

an unsatisfactory way to angle. 

On the other hand, let us consider the 
bank approach—go back to where we 
started, where the motorists scared the 
fish. Here we have a bank about 18 in. 
gh at the water’s edge. From this 
jint to the road embankment there is 
out 25 ft. of fairly level ground. The 
aad is about 5 ft. higher than this flat 
round, and on the other side of it is a 
lense stand of lodge-pole pine. 

We are aided at the very start be- 
iuse this background, in some measure, 
ibsorbs our person. We are not seen as 
eadily as we would be if we had the sky 

a background, However, even this 
ickground has its limitations. It is too 
pread out to make possible a walking 
pproach nearer than 20 ft. to the 
vater’s edge. To get closer than that it 
will be necessary to kneel. 
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S THE fish are mostly very close to 
the grass, we must get directly on the 
edge of the bank in order to locate 
them, unless we choose to fish blind, 
something not too good, although it’s 
necessary and effective under some cCir- 
cumstances. So our first step is to get to 
the edge. This should be done slowly 
and on the knees, or lower if you are 
agile enough. Make as little fuss as pos- 
sible and don’t hurry. When you reach 
the edge look both upstream and down. 
We will assume that you see a rise 
about 60 ft. upstream. Now even though 
you might be abie easily to cast this 
distance, it is wise not to do so. The 
hazards under such conditions, and from 
such a position, are too great, and any- 
way it would be necessary to make the 
cast with your line over the water, 
which would be bad. Also avoid mak- 
ing haste to get closer to the rising 
fish. Watch the entire stretch for at 
least several minutes. Then make a 
short cast of 15 or 20 ft., directing it so 
that the fly takes only a part of the 
leader over the grass to the water. 
Sometimes large trout lie temporarily 
inactive close to the bank, so that a cast 
of this sort—every time you make a 
short advance—might bring an unex- 
pected rise. Make just one cast from 
each position, and be most careful how 
you handle the fly after it has floated its 
limit. Don’t retrieve it as you would in 
open water. Instead lift the rod slowly 
and evenly and pull the fly in gently 
over the grass. This does two things 
which help. It greatly lessens the haz- 
ard of getting “hung” and reduces to 
nothing the usual fuss made by a sharp 
pick-up. 

Each time you finish such a cast and 
retrieve, move on a few feet and try 
again. Do this until you reach a point 
about 30 ft. below the rising trout 
which is your final objective. Do not 
hurry to make the cast for this fish. Sit 
quietly awhile watching for sign of 
other fish below him. While doing this 
also study the situation: your chances 
of placing the fly without getting hung 
up, the action of the wind, and how 
close you think you can get without 
scaring your quarry. If the wind is blow- 
ing downstream, and is rather strong, 
be sure that your leader is not too long, 
and also that it’s heavy enough in that 
pa between the tip and the line to 
push into the wind. If the wind is with 
yt the heavy leader isn’t necessary. 
Whatever you do, do not use a leader 

(Continued on page 58) 
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LOOK FORWARD 


to better fishing 


... when once again we're all 
free to whip our favorite streams 


Tomorrow, after the victory, what fun it'll be once more 
to get out rods and reels, lines and flies, and fish our 
favorite streams! 


Are you looking forward eagerly to this pleasure? If so, 
please remember that we, too, are planning ahead to put 
new zest into your fishing excursions. 


Right now, we are devoting all our facilities as braiders 
of America’s finest lines, manufacturers of America’s finest 
fishing rods, to the fabrication of battle materials. This 
work is constantly sharpening and giving new meaning 
to our veteran skill. From it, when the war is done, will 
come new rods and tackle under the famous Bristol-Built 
label to give you the latest, most scientific development in 
fishing equipment to be had. This is our purpose and this 
is our pledge: After the triumph, you may again expect big 
things from Bristol. 


In the meantime, don’t forget to buy War Bonds. 


ETIME 








Build a Simplified Pirogue 


In this easily constructed craft you 
can ghost through those brushy 
backwaters where fish or ducks lie 





HE slim, canoelike pirogue is a 
tradition, but a very live one, in 
the bayous of Louisiana. Cajun 
trappers or fishermen—and others 


very good 
easy (if 


such boats, for the 
silent, 


—still use 
reasons that they’re fast, 


a bit tricky) to handle, and ideal for 
nosing through narrow, vegetation- 
choked waters. For the same reasons, 


a boat on the lines of the pirogue may 
be just what you need for your own duck 
shooting, fishing, or any use, if the 
waters you frequent are thick with 
brush or reeds. The plans here show 
you an easy way to build one. It’s not 
a real pirogue, of course—the Louisiana 
type is traditionally hewed from a single 
log—but it attains many of the same 
features with ordinary boards from your 
lumberyard. 

Dimensions of parts, and how they fit 
together, should be fairly clear from the 
plans and the sketch of the completed 
boat. Sides, seats, and bottom can be of 
clear white pine, cypress, or cedar; stem 
and stern pieces of oak; framing and 
seat rests of spruce, cypress, or pine 
while almost any light, thin lumber will 
do for the inner floorboards. In som 
regions a cypress board 24 in. wide can 
be obtained for the bottom; otherwis> 
two 12-in. boards may be used, with the 
ecalked and 


lengthwise seam carefully 

filled with marine seam filler or white 
lead. Plywood may also be used, as 
noted, but may be hard to obtain now. 
If you can find a 4 x 8ft. sheet of 
waterproof marine plywood *, in. thick 


(don’t try to use ordinary nonwaterproof 


stuff!), you can cut it in two, lengthwise, 
and fit the two pieces together end to 
end, with a 6 x 24 in. piece cut from 
one of them set across the joint as a 
backing piece, as shown in the small 
sketch. See that this joint is so placed, 
of course, that it will not interfere 
with the bottom frames, and coat the 


backing piece with marine glue or heavy 
white lead before screw-fastening it to 
the larger pieces of plywood. 

There are two easy (and fairly similar) 
ways to assemble the parts. The first is 
to attach the ends of the two side boards 
to the stem (screws are advisable here), 
fit in the two center cross frames, then 
bend the sides in at the stern and screw 
them to the stern piece. A rope twitch 
may help in this bending. The other 
frames can then be forced into place and 
screws driven into their ends from the 
outer surfaces of the sides, after which 
the bottom is nailed or screwed on and 
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The second way is to assemble the sides, two across the middle so that eit} 


and bow and stern pieces, using tempo- 
rary forms instead of the bottom frames, 
and then plane the bottom surfaces of 
the sides until perfectly flat, both length- 
wise and crosswise. The frames may 
then be set in to suit the trimmed line 
of the sides, and the bottom laid on last 
as usual, but this time making a flat, 
flush fit against the bottoms of the sides. 

Seating arrangements can be adjusted 
to suit your own needs, but it’s well to 
have either a seat or a thwart midway 
(or close to it) along the length of the 
hull, since this braces the sides out in 
position. The middle seat shown is 
slightly forward of the center line, but 
close enough to serve as a brace, and 
at the same time allow good for-and- 
aft balance when you're alone in the 
boat and rowing it. The floorboards need 
not be of top-grade lumber, or accurately 
cut, but they are necessary, to distribut2 
your weight across the frames insteed of 
on the bottom planking. One cf them 
can be left in a single piece, from bow 


removed for bailing « 
the water underneath. For additio: 
strength and stiffness, you may wa 
to add four or five upright frames 1 
ning up each side, to keep the sid 
from warping, or perhaps thin gunwa! 
or rub strips along the bottom out 
These probably won't be necessary, h« 
ever, and their extra weight should 
avoided if possible, since the ec 
parative lightness of this craft is « 
of its features. 

Give the finished boat three or fi 
thin coats of good marine paint, soak 
it well into all seams. For propulsi 
you can use oars, with oarlocks fitt 
16 in. astern of the after end of 
rowing seat, or a paddle or pole, or e\ 
a light outboard mounted on a can 
type cross brace. Balance your weig 
carefully, the first few times out, 
pirogue lines aren’t designed for stea 


half can be 


ness; but you'll find it isn’t hard to ke 
from tipping once you get the kn 
of it.—J. A. Emmett. 
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One of the 7 fishing rigs in the Kit: 


Mackerel Jig. 100 ft. Ashaway line 
approx. 25-lb. wet test. 


—— a. 


For bait fishing near boat or deep down: 
100 ft. Ashaway line, approx. 50-Ib. wet 


test. Wire leader. Hook. .Sinker. 


Gang Hook for snagging fish near boot. 
100 ft. Ashaway line, approx. 50-Ib. wet 
test. 3-Hook Grapple and Sinker. 





One of 2 Feather Jigs in Kit. 100 ft. 
Ashaway line, approx. 100-lb. wet test. 
Hook. Wire leader. Swivel. 





Borbed Spear with attachment to fit 
oar blade. For taking turtles, fish, small 
sharks, birds. 100 ft. Ashaway line, 
opprox. 100-Ib. wet test. 


Packet of dehydrated Pork Rind Bait, 
_ set of Instructions for using articles in 
. also other emergency information. 


ona 








Folding Dip Net, with cord attached, 
for catching small fish for bait or food. 


foe 


Knife that floats; lanyard attached. 











Uncle Sam 
Ss 






“Stand by to 
ABANDON SHIP!” 
“Prepare for CRASH 
LANDING AT SEA!” 
These dread calls have now fortun- 
ately lost some of their grim mean- 
ing for the men aboard Uncle 
Sam’s ships and ’planes. 
Through the speedy, deter- 
mined, carefully planned action of 
Government officials, and the co- 
operation of prominent fishermen, 
scientists, and production sources, 
new life-saving protection is pro- 


vided for our 


Emergency Fishing Kits are be- 


fighting forces. 








B ilva- 


thinks of everything! 


Your Government's newest step 


to safeguard your boy’s life 


ing placed as quickly as possible 
on every life boat, life raft, life 
float, rubber life boat, and rubber 
raft in the service of the United 
States Navy, Army Transportation 
Corps, United States Coast Guard, 
Maritime Commission, Navy-Air, 
and Army-Air. 


ASHAWAY 


bly grateful for having been privi- 


s sincerely, hum- 


leged to help develop, design, 
and produce many of the Fishing 
Kits now standard for the Armed 
Services. May precious lives of 
American boys at sea be rendered 


more secure through their use. 


For FREE Ashaway Catalog write Box 204, address below. 











Creating a new World's Record for Wall-Eyes 
-- and four First Prizes for Bass, Pike and Wall- 
Eye, Creek Chub Lures won 19 Big Fish Awards 
in Field & Stream's 1942 Contest! The 52 Ib. 
Muskie, above, caught by Wm. G. Dashley, 
Cape Vincent, N. Y. on the Famous Pikie 
Minnow, won 3rd Prize! 


Due to critical war materials, your dealer's supply 
is limited! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
125 Se, Randolph Se. Gorrett, Ind. 


K CHUB BAITS 
MAORE FISH 








HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON 


Going fishing on “‘a day off,” even in wartimes, is 
good for body, mind and soul. Your good H-I will 
serve you for the duration. Your dealer still has re- 
placements. Our skills are now serving war items. 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. « UTICA,N.Y. 
Remember the name for the time when 
supply of H-I tackle will be unlimited. 
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Bank Fishing Gets Trout 


(Continued from page 55) 


as long as the rod. For this work, where 
short casts are the rule, a leader that 
long is an abomination. For flies down 
to size 14, I prefer a leader not longer 
than 7% ft., tapering from .016 to .008 
(2X) If No. 16 and 18 flies are necessary 
then I tie a 3X or 4X point on a 7-ft. 
leader shortened from use. But be care- 
ful here not to make the jump between 
the gut sizes too great. For instance, 
don’t join a 4X strand to a 1X strand. 
The difference in size makes a knot 
which will break more easily than if 
the strands were more evenly matched. 

In most cases, you can get closer than 
30 ft. to the fish. Always get as close 
as you can before making the initial 
cast. In making the cast avoid waving 
the rod. This is more important in calm 
weather than when it is blowing a gale; 
a strong, gusty wind causes so much 
disturbance of the grass and near-by 
brush that the rod movement is less 
evident to the fish. To avoid the neces- 
sity of repeated casting, pull out the line 
you will need to reach the required 


distance. With practice you can get s 
that one complete movement of the rox 
will put the fly where you want it. 

Now, don't overcast. It is better t 
drop the fly short of the fish tha) 
directly on it. As a matter of fact, | 
the first cast drop the fly as much as 5 ft 
this side of the fish, casting over th 
grass as explained previously. Let th 
fly drift as far as it will and then re 
trieve carefully until you can lift the fl 
with a slight motion. Often the trou 
will see the fly drop 5 or 6 ft. below hi! 
and come after it, making a large wak« 
Keep your head when this happens—it i 
hard not to strike too quickly. All you 
need do is wait until the fly disay 
pears, then raise the rod tip slightly 
The trout will set the hook himself an 
you will probably find the fly take 
deeply. 

If the fish doesn’t take on the initi 
cast, try a few inches closer, and so wor! 
up until the fly drops only a foot or so 
below him. Sometimes the trout won't 
take at once. Being interested in th 





ing unable to locate the exact 

spot in the lake where you caught 
that fine string of bluegills last time 
out? Don’t ever let it happen again, 
partner, because you don’t have to. 
Just follow the simple system I learned 
from a fishing companion in northern 
Michigan last summer. 

We rowed out from camp in a north- 
eastwardly direction with my fishing 
friend handling the oars and apparent- 
ly so durn sure of our objective that I 
couldn’t help saying, “Looks like you 
know right where you're going. How 
do you get that way with fish?” 

“Ten minutes more and I'll show 
you,” he replied. 

My canny companion kept looking 
over his right shoulder, and every 
now and then he’d twist around and 
glance ahead. Finally he slid in the 
oars, reached up into the bow of the 
boat, grabbed the mud hook, eased out 
the line, and fastened our skiff to the 
lake bottom in about 10 ft. of water. 

“Here's the place I caught that swell 
assortment of bluegills last summer, 
mister, and if I don’t miss my guess 
here’s where we repeat.” And we 
sure did! It was as simple as that. 
And all because my 


Re ing. unani your annoyance at be- 








Get Your Bearings—and Get Fish! 


permanent objects on the land in two 
different directions. Almost due north 
he could line up a dead pine tree with 
a barn, and over toward the east there 
was an abandoned house and an old 
windmill directly in his line of vision. 
To locate the exact spot again, all he 
had to do was row the boat into line 
with these land objects and there he 
was—right over his choice fishing 
ground! 

It’s all a lot simpler than it sounds, 
and the more distant the objects 
selected are apart the more accurate 
your position on the lake will be when 
you line yourself up with them. 

You don’t need a compass nor do 
the objects have to be on lines that 
would make a right angle. Just see 
that the lines converge at the ob- 
jective. Pick out your landmarks and 
if you’re afraid you can’t remember 
the combination, make a record like 
this in your notebook: Line up barn 
with dead pine tree and abandoned 
house with old windmill tower. Next 
time you row out on that lake you'll 
automatically navigate yourself into 
a proved fishing location and get 


right down to the serious business of 
fishing.—_W. W. Wheatly. 





pal had learned an 





| old trick most good 
fishing guides know. 
Here's how he did 
it. Last summer he 
fished all over this 
lake. He has a pas- 
sion for panfish and 
believes (as I do) 
that the bluegill is 
not only one of the 
gamiest fish for its 





size, but mighty pal- 
atable on a platter. 
When he discover- 
ed this particular 
spot and began to 
get ready response 
from his favorite fish, 
he “got his bearing” 











by lining up his posi- 
tion with several 
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1atural food he neglects your fly. But 
perseverance will prevail unless you do 
something wrong, such as disturbing 
he water with your cast, or perhaps 
vercasting. 

But when a fish doesn’t take at once, 
he hazard of scaring it becomes in- 
creasingly acute with each succeeding 
ast. The greatest danger here comes 
from the possibility of the fish moving 
its position downstream a foot or two, 
in which case your cast over-reaches 
him. When this happens the trout will 
leave the territory pronto. And I have 
often seen fish move from a position 25 
ft. above me to a spot directly at my 
ide! That usually meant absolute inac- 
tion until the fish changed its position 
igain. 

Some banks are abrupt and high. It 
is impossible to fish from them. How- 
ever, they are quite effective for con- 
cealment. Then it is a good idea to 
wade, just as close to the bank as it is 
possible to get. If possible wade on the 
knees—the lower you crouch the less 
chance there is of scaring the trout. 

Such a place is the stretch of water a 
bit above the bridge on the road leading 
to Goose Lake on the Firehole in Yellow- 
stone Park. Looking upstream, the left 
bank is flat and low, but the right bank 
is smooth lava, abrupt and fairly high. 
I had never been able to do much from 
the left .bank: it seemed impossible to 
fish from there without scaring the 
trout. One day I determined to try the 
right bank. Going below where the fish 
were, I waded across and then (on my 
knees) waded close to the lava until I 
got within casting distance of the lowest 
fish I had seen rising. I had just pre- 
pared to cast when another fish rose 
within 6 ft. of me. I scared this trout 
trying to get the fly to him, but took the 
one above on my very first try. Inci- 
dentally, there were six fish rising along 
this lava bank, and I was lucky enough 
to connect with five of them. Success 
was credited mostly to the method of 
approach. There wasn’t any doubt that 
the lava wall concealed my movements 
from the trout. 

As to the flies for this fishing, I'd 
recommend dark colors as a general 
thing. They are usually most productive. 
In my experience, small flies are more 
effective than large ones. Size 14 is a 
good average, provided that the hackles 
are on the short side. Above all, the flies 
must be good floaters and kept well 
waterproofed to reduce the necessity of 
continual false casting for drying pur- 
poses. 

Here is a new pattern I have designed 
for bank fishing, one which has proved 
very effective. I have named it “Meadow 
Bank.” The dressing: Wing, speckled 
teal; tail, speckled teal; body, dubbing 
of the pinkish-gray fur found on some 
foxes; hackle, one black and one grizzly 
intermingled. Best all-round size, 14. 

3ank fishing is a game requiring cau- 
tion, delicacy, contemplation, and con- 
centration. I have covered only two 
situations, but they are basic. The 

mifications of the sport are many and 
varied. An encire book could be written 
ibout it. If you are one who always 
wades when fishing a stream, take time 
out some day and try casting from a 
likely bank.—Ray Bergman. 


7 . . 


Line and Leader Standards 


DESIGNATING line or leader sizes by 
the traditional letter or size number 
has always been somewhat of a hit-or- 
Miss proposition, because manufactur- 
ers don’t always seem to agree on what 
is the proper thickness for a particular 
size. For that reason, as you may have 
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Remember This Famous Sign of 
Five Great Whiskies Wedded Into One 
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Golden Wedding 


/ HERE is the sign of real enjoyment. The famous trademark of the 











whiskey that has had no peers for fifty years—because it’s five great 
whiskies “wedded” into one! 
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finest aged stocks —each for a rare distinction of its own. Richness... 


2 AND HERE are the five great whiskies, carefully chosen from the 


character ... flavor ... tang... bouquet. It’s the “wedding” of all five 
that gives you Golden Wedding! - 























TASTE Golden Wedding today. Its smoothness and lightness will 
delight you. Golden Wedding's distilleries are now working 100%, for 
war but enough whiskies for Golden Wedding—made before the war 


—are available to meet your moderate demands. 


A blend of straight whiskies—86 Proof—the straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 years or more old. 
Copr. 1943. Jos. S. Finch & Co., Inc., Schenley, Pa. Tune in to Schenley’s Cresta Blanca Wine ‘Carnival’ every 
Wednesday evening, Columbia Broadcasting System, starring Morton Gould’s Orchestra and guest stars. 
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RUE TEMPER 
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Power 
Action 
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OUR True Temper Tubular Steel Casting or 

Fly Rod was built with a fighting heart to give 
years of service—the finest rod-craftsmen in the 
whole world forged, shaped, and tempered it from 
costly super alloy steel and then finished it like a 
fine jewel. Give it the care this fine workmanship 
deserves and you can keep it fishing. 


True Temper craftsmen recommend six steps to 
preserve your tubular casting or fly rod. 


1. Inspect the rod for broken or marred finish and 
loose guides. Rewind any loose guides with silk. 


2. Polish any broken or marred spots in the finish 
with silver polish—not too vigorously —just 
enough to remove rust and smooth the spot down. 


3. Wash in clean, fresh warm water, using a 
toothbrush to remove dirt around the guides. 


4. Alter thorough drying, coat with best rod or 
clear spar varnish. Do not use lacquer. 


5. Apply a thin coat of light oil to the butt fer- 
rule and wipe gently with a soft cloth. 


6. Clean and lightly oil the reel seat and lock, 
wiping of? any surplus oil. 


Until after victory our skill and facilities are and 
will be devoted solely to the needs of our armed 
forces and the war eflort. When the war is won we 
promise you tubular casting and fly rods finer than 
the world has ever known—in action, quality, and 
value. Now care for the rod you have and keep fishing. 
The Makers of True Temper Products, Sporting 
Goods Division, Geneva, Ohio. 











noticed, I genei si!’ svecify actual cali- 
brations in thous»~™dths of inches in de- 
scribing lines or leadors in this depart- 
ment. 

However, the National Association of 
Angling and Casting Clubs is now mak- 
ing an attempt to standardize markings, 
according to the tables below. In an- 
nouncing its standards, the association 
states that it is not attempting to dictate 
to the fishing-tackle trade, or even to 
force them on anglers competing in 
contests held under its jurisdiction. But 
it will require that in such con.ests the 
lines and leaders used must conform in 
size with the specifications in the tables, 
no matter what they may have been 
labeled by the manufacturers. In othcr 
words, if a certain contest calls for IX 
leaders, the leaders used by contestants 
must measure .009 in. whether they’re 
labeled 1X. 2X, or OX. And the associa- 
tion will allow manufacturers to certify 
that their products conform to WN. A 
A. C. C. standards only when such prod- 
ucts are first submitv.ed to the associa- 
tion for a check. 

Here is the line table: 


Size Diameter 
I .022 in. 
H .025 
G .030 
F .035 
E .040 
D .045 
Cc .050 
B .055 
A .060 
AA .065 
AAA .070 
AAAA O75 
AAAAA .080 


Sizes larger than 5A (AAAAA) are to 
be designated only by diameter in thou- 
sandths of an inch. The maximum varia- 
tion allowed, for each size, is one half 
the difference between the listed diam 
eter of that size and the listed diamete1 
of the next size larger or smaller. That 
is, an H line, listed at .025 in., may be 
anything between .0235 and .0275 in 
However, no single length of line of any 
given size may deviate from its averagt 
thickness more than .001 in., plus or 
minus. 

The table for leaders also specifies a 
minimum permissible breaking strength 


Size Diameter Strength 
7X .0045 in. 1, Ib. 
6X .005 ue 

5X .0055 li, 

1X .006 5g 

3X 007 ‘ 

2X .008 1 

1X .009 1% 

OX .010 2 

10/5 011 2% 
9/5 .012 3 

8/5 .013 3% 
7/5 .014 4 

6/5 015 434 
5/5 .016 5% 
4/5 O17 6% 
3/5 .018 7% 
2/5 .019 8 

1/5 .020 10 


Sizes larger than 1/5 are to be desi 
nated only by diameter in thousandt 
of an inch, and no minimum permissib! 
breaking strength of more than 10 lb. i 
required. As in lines, the maximum val 
ation in thickness allowed, for each siz 
is one half the difference between th 
listed diameter of that size and the listed 
diameter of the next size larger or sma 
er. Thus a 4X leader, listed at .006, m: 
be anything between .00575 and .00 
in.—R. B. 
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Swashbucklers 
of Mattamuskeet 


(Continued from page 35) 
the bottom. Then I raised the tip—and 
the delayed explosion arrived! 

fen seconds later that bass jumped 
high and hard, trying to get rid of the 
hook. When that didn’t work he flashed 
toward the boat again, faster than I 
could reel in line, and again he succeeded 
in getting under it. Once more I had to 
go through the ticklish business of get- 
ting the line clear of the boat’s bottom- 
but while I was doing it the fish took 
advantage of a couple of yards of un- 
avoidable slack to make a break for the 
half-submerged roots of a dead tree on 
the bank. 

I managed to get him stopped just in 
time to keep him from snagging the 
leader and tearing loose, and then that 
bass was licked, although he wasn’t 
ready to admit it. He made several 
determined but short rushes and took 
to the air twice before Louis could slip 
the landing net under him. He weighed 
three pounds, and every ounce of it was 
unadulterated fight. 

That had been fun, and I was all ready 





CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 


with other monthly magazines, has 
adjusted its publication date in order 
to help ease the wartime strain on 


in codperation 


transportation facilities. Thus, this 
May issue, which ordinarily would 
have appeared about a week earlier, 
was published on April 23, and the 
June number will appear on May 25. 
Each succeeding issue will reach the 
reader on approximately the same 
date — the 25th of each month. 





for some more of the same. But the fish 
refused to cooperate. I cast industrious- 
ly all the way back to the main canal 


without getting another strike. We 
passed a boat in which a man was 
bait fishing, and when I asked what 


luck he’d had he held up a solitary small 
bass. That wasn’t encouraging, but I 
told Louis that I wasn’t ready to go 
in yet. 

“No-suh!” he exclaimed. “You got to 
ketch some more basses. Now I'm takin’ 
you to de bes’ place.” 

One of the many things that I like 
about fly fishing is that it is more fun 
not to catch fish with a fly rod than it is 
not to catch fish with any other variety 
of tackle. So, hope having become 
practically extinct anyhow, I picked up 
my neglected bamboo and tied a big 
yellow fly on the leader. Louis grinned 
approvingly. “That'll sure ketch ’em,” 
he predicted. 

We worked the boat under a very low 
bridge and headed down another canal. 
At its end, perhaps a quarter mile away, 
we could see the glimmer of Lake Mat- 
tamuskeet. It was getting along toward 
Sundown, and before we had gone a 
hundred yards bass were jumping all 
around us. But they wouldn’t so much 
as look at my fly. 

After I had fished one bank almost as 
far as the lake Louis turned the boat 
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The experience of over 30 years in 
the production of precision made fishing 
reels is now utilized in the war produc- 
tion program of the United Nations. 
This experience qualifies us for 
producing highly critical parts held to 
tolerance limits of two and three ten 
thousandths of an inch for various 
assemblies. 

For the duration Bronson 
and Coxe reels will not be avail- 
able unless your dealer has them 

in stock. Your present Bronson 
or Coxe reel will serve you well 
if given good care. 


' Buy more U. S. War Bonds-Stamps 


= ~\ 
F \ 7 % More. A e'vesion 


NK BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
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COKE REELS ARE NOT AVAILABLE UNTIL AFTER THE waR BRONSON, MICHIGAN 


































There’s more Reason than 

ever to fish in ’Forty-three 
The sum total of fish caught will con- 
tribute tremendously to America’s food supply. 
The occasional change from war work to a day 
on lake or river will rebuild and refresh both 
mind and body. 

So check your tackle now. Sharpen the points 
of damaged hooks. If your baits are Heddon-made, 
you can easily replace old hooks with new ones. 
You'll appreciate more than ever this patented 
Heddon feature. 

Yours for "Good Fighting’ and "Good Fishing”. 
We'll do all we can for both. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS Mitucas 
Now 100% in War Production 


PRIZE WINNERS IN NATIONAL FISH CONTESTS 
FOR 30 YEARS PROVE HEDDON BAITS LAND THE BIG ONES! 
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“The Only Bait We Try 
When We Want Bass!”’ 


“Dear Fred: These fish were taken on 
opening night by Marion Fields and my- 
self from Morgan Monroe Lakes near 
Martinsville, Indiana. The big one, weigh- 
ing 6 lbs. 2 oz., was taken on a red-head 
Jitterbug and the others on a_ black 
Jitterbug. 























“This, of course, has given us confidence 
in your type of lure which seems to be the 
only one we try when we want bass.” 

—A. L. Osthoff, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kills Bass Day or Night 

This noisy, wiggling, surface dancer 
kills bass day or night. Don’t have to jerk 
your arm off to make her work. She’s a 
self-starter. 


JITTERBUG 
Kos stesese seeteletes: 


Write For Catalog 

Contains all the 
dope on Jitterbug and 
also my famous family 
of Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST 
‘425 North $t., Akron, Ohio 






$1.21 ea. 


Choice of 6 colors 


A crazy-looking contraption that gets a lot of laughs—and also a Jot of fish. Pos- 
sesses the most active and lifelike swimming motion ever produced by an artificial 
lure. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors. Underwater, surface and trolling 








models, $1.10 each. Musky, $1.50. Fly-rod size, 95c. (Tax in- 
cluded.) Write for FREE Catalog, including 4000-word treatise LIMITED SUPPLY 
on plug fishing. Act quickly or 
you'll have to wait 
HELIN TACKLE CO. a ae ae 
over. 














Detroit, Mich. 


‘How to Cast Like 
An Expert! 


Complete instructions 
on all methods of cast- 
ing. Tricks on use of 


6342 Pulford Ave. 


BIG VALUE 


SUN-MADE 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 











THE NOVICE AND i wet flies, spinners, 
ne EXPERT nymphs, dry flies and 
Sold b ; 
Mere Contures Dealers fe other lures. Hints on 





Gvergunere fishing for bass, trout, 


salmon and panfish. 92 
pages. Fully illustrated 
Send only 25¢ for your 
copy today! Address 
Dept. 53 
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even on Bags at 


LOWEST PRICE ‘ieee, Strong, waterproof 


and mildew-proof. Well-tilled and closely quilted. 

Zipper fastener with additional button-down strip 

over fastener to keep out damp and cold. Pocket 

to insert air mattress. Canopy top serves as 
duffel bag. Write for folder 

SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6th St., San Francisco, Catit. S60 Fee Ave., How York, OY. 


“PVE ENLISTED” 


Perhaps we've met some quiet place when you were 
fighting to land one of those big ones. Well, we're all 
fighting bigger fish now and we're going to land a lot 
of tough ones. Up at the Sunset factory, where | came 
from, they‘re working night and day turning out fight- 
ing material for our boys in the services. I'm awful 
busy so goodbye now—after the war I'll be seeing you. 


Extra warmth and protec- 
















564 Sixth St 
San Francisco 
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and we started back twenty feet out 
from the other one. After a few 1 
sultless casts I noticed a swirl in t 
water close to the grass, where a fish 
had gobbled up some out-of-luck bug 
which had fallen in. That brought back 
to my mind a dodge that an old New 
Jersey bass fisherman taught me a flock 
of years ago. I intentionally made my 
next cast a foot too long, and the fly 
dropped in the sedge grass. Then [ 
twitched the rod tip slightly, and t 
jerk of the line flicked the fly off t 
bank into the water. 

An eager bass was waiting there 
the shadow of the bank, and he canis 
so far out of the water after that fly 
that he almost beached himself. | 
struck sharply as soon as he had t 
lure well in his big mouth, and wh 
the hook pricked him he started up that 
canal like nobody’s business. 

Tie into a fair-size Mattamuskeet bass 
with a trout rig and I'll guarantee you 
all the thrills you yearn for and all the 
trouble you can handle. That particular 
fish gave me an extra serving of both 
After he had stripped thirty or forty 
feet of line off my reel he headed in for 
the bank, and I had to give him the butt 
to stop him. He showed his disappro\y 
of that rough treatment by jumpin; 
Back in the water with the hook still 
his mouth, he began to swim swiftly in 
circles. That gave me a chance to work 
on him, and after a couple of exciti 
minutes I had him close to the b¢ 
Then he jumped again. And then 
started another rush toward the bat 
but he was a dead-tired bass now, and 
before long he was safely in the net 

Now my luck had changed, and I m 
the most of good fortune. For half 
hour I had as good fishing as any m 
has a right to hope for. Almost 
instant my fly dropped on the d 
water one of those Mattamuskeet swa 
bucklers would tear into it. They weren't 
very big, but they were grand fighters 
and really accomplished acrobats. May- 
be they thought that my big yellow fly 
was something good to eat, but I doubt 
it. I think that they went after it 
of pure cussedness. 

I tossed back fish of doubtful lens 
and before long I lost track of how 
many legal-size ones I had landed. But 
Louis didn’t. After he had netted 
scrappy two-pounder and I was pre} 
ing to cast again he put a stop to the 
fun. “You’s through, mister,” he told m« 
sorrowfully. “Eight’s de limit.’ 

He sculled back to the dike; ther: 
paid him off and told him I’d had a swel 
time. He gave me another of those 
whole-souled grins of his. “Yas-suh! 
said. “Come back another day.” 

There’s no harm in hoping, is ther‘ 


South Dakota Canadas 


ANY years have elapsed since 
large flights of Canada geese | 
been seen in South Dakota as were 
evidence during the 1942 season. U] 
the time the cold weather set in, tl 
were huge concentrations on L 
Traverse, on the Minnesota-South D 
kota boundary. With cold weather th 
big flocks went to the Chambe! 
area in Bruce County, on the Miss: 
River, where hunters fgund them fe 
ing within 30 to 40 mi. of the river 
consequence, this area has become eg 
if not superior to, any of the best kn: 
goose-hunting grounds in the count! 
The South Dakota Conservation Dis 
advances the theory that previously tne 
main flocks of these birds have migt d 
across Minnesota and Wisconsin, while 
now they swing to the west and follow 
the Missouri down through the stat 
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Anglens' Kinks 


OuTDOOR 
FOR ALL 


Plug Rack for Boats 


ET two screw 

eyes a couple 

of feet apart along 

one gunwale of 

your boat or Cca- 

noe; then string a 

fine wire tightly 

from one to the 

other, and you'll 

have a simple, ef- 

ficient rack for 

your plugs, each 

plug hanging sep- 

arately from its 

rear hook, with 

no chance of tangling as when you toss 
it in your tackle box.—Don Wire, IIl. 


Proper Minnow Buckets 


NE of your readers complained, in 

“Anglers’ Queries,” that his minnows 
died quickly in a galvanized tank. No 
wonder! As a practical sheet-metal 
worker, as well as a fisherman, my 
opinion is that galvanized sheets should 
never be used in minnow containers. A 
black sheet of steel is pickled in strong 
acid to prepare it for coating or gal- 
vanizing; then it is dipped in a melted 
mixture of zinc and lead for coating. 
Thus you have acid, zinc, and lead, all 
of which are deadly poison to minnows 
and even larger fish. To prove it to your- 
Self, put water in a new galvanized 
bucket for a while, then dump it out 
again, and when dry you'll see a grayish 
Powder. This powder, a poisonous oxide, 
Circulates in the water used for min- 
hows and kills them. I believe all min- 
now buckets or containers should be 
Made of what is known to the trade as 
“charcoal tin plate” (not coke plate), 
and should be soldered with tin and a 
rosin flux. I also prefer mine without 


eset 
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LIFE 
KINKS 


PAYS CASH 
ACCEPTED 

paint either on the inside or where 
water can reach the paint and then seep 

back into the part where the minnows 

are. If fishermen using live bait will 


insist on buying charcoal-tin buckets, | 


they will save a good percentage of 
their minnows.—Henry J. Trah, Ill. 


Easy Cricket Trap 


ISHING for pan fish and trout with 


crickets is highly effective, but the 
problem is to get the crickets first. 
Here’s a method to try: Get a large loaf 
of unsliced bread and place it some- 
where (alongside a stove, for instance) 
where the crust will dry out quickly 
without the inside getting hard. Then 
slice off one end and hollow out the 
interior of the loaf, leaving a shell that’s 
open at the one end, and place it in a 
field where crickets are likely to be nu- 
merous. Leave it there a day, and when 
you go back clap a hand over the open- 
ing. Inside will be all the crickets you'll 
need for a day’s fishing, or perhaps more. 
—John L Richards, Ind. 


To Hold Hook Folders 


LTHOUGH it’s handy to carry your | 


snelled hooks in their original card- 
board folders, to keep sizes straight, the 
folders are likely to tear and fall apart 
quickly. To protect mine, I took one of 
the long, narrow wooden boxes in which 
2-lb. loaves of processed cheese come, 
and removed the top, bottom, and both 
sides. Then I cut sections from an old 
inner tube, the same width as the wood- 
en slats (nowadays I’d use wide leather 


strips), and slipped them over the slats | 
from end to end. A folder will just fit | 


nicely between the rubber and wood on 


each side of each slat, so that the four | 
give me room for eight folders, and take | 


up little room in a kit.—Joe Hayes, Ky. 


Pate 


STREAMLINE 


i= 


IRLINE NYLON 


TAKE THIS COUPON NOW 
TO YOUR TACKLE DEALER! 


city STATE 




















OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
NOW DOING WAR WORK VA 








FISHING TACKLE DIVISION OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SHOE FORM CO., INC. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
THE WORTH COMPANY 
U. S. LINE CO. 

WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 

DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
THE LAUSON CO. 

MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 

GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 

COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING’ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 
AGFA ANSCO 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
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Other awards will follow in later issues 











EAE SS SS a ARABI 
PTS SS TT ATTIRE 
— is on the offensive now throughout the world, and a sizable part of the matchless 

equipment which is striking terror into the hearts of our enemies has been produced by 
the sporting- goods industry. Honoring that whole-hearted effort, OUTDOOR LIFE is proud 


to present its VICTORY CITATION to the above firms, each of which is in war production. 
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TRU-ART 
AUTOMATIC 


What images flood the mind of a man facing danger for his country? 
Home... family . .. friends . . . a quiet Sunday morning in the old 
brick church . . . a memorable day on his favorite lake or trout stream. 
Simple, human things . . . all of them . . . but the things that make 
our way of life worth fighting to preserve! And the harder we fight 
right now, the quicker we'll all return to them! 


Here at Shakespeare — 100% on war work — the fine tackle that 
is our peacetime pride is now Berlin and Tokyo-bound in the form of 
precision airplane controls .. . helping make our dream for the future 
come true. 


If you can fish this year — for food and relaxation — and not delay 
vital war work or waste tires or gas, more power to you — you'll work 
better for having done so. Some who live near lakes or streams will be 
that lucky! Your sporting goods = 
dealer will probably be able to tell Send for FREE 


you where they’re biting, and he Pocket Fishing Guide 


may have just the piece of tackle you _shows best, days to 
fish in 1943. “‘Blacker 


need to round out your kit. If he _ the fish—better the 
day for fishing.’’ 


can’t repair your reel, send it to us. _— Write today. : 
[<> <DD> <P KD KD ep] 








cher Street ~ oF 


» MICHIGAN 












get that job done by supplying 
shearling-lined Pilot Boots for 
the flying men of our Army 
and Navy, along with other 
essential rubber products for 


Sure, he'd rather be testing 












all branches of our armed 
his skill with rod and reel forces. When Peace returns, 
against some wily old trout, those famous Converse-made 
instead of dropping eggs ona ROD & REEL SPORTING 


Jap transport or Nazi war BOOTS will be back at your 
plant. But there's a job of dealer’s—sturdier,lighter,more 
work to be done first and comfortable than ever — and 


with new companions sports- 
men will be glad to welcome, 


he’s doing it with everything 


he’s got. Converse is helping 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY + MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


There's no finer way than the American way. \s E E M i Li ES “AWAY! 


5-POWER TELESCOPE 


Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 





| Perfect for spotting By ane s ships; watching sporting 
|} events. peop! = uine black, lifetim plastic 
draw tubes with se sntif rr yund ‘3 mm lens and metal 
eye pi ces! Enlarges utht a times size! Brings objects 
5 times closer imple, easy to use 
20 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Try for 20 ur risk! Return if not completely satis- 
fied. SEND NO MONE y Just pay postman $2.19 plus few 






cents postag m delivery. Don't wait production of tele 
scopes may be curt tiled as it has been on binoculars. Vogue | 
| 


} Uf fl | Mm | FeieSeope'co:, 7789'S: Halsted: Dept.’R-305, Cnicage 
dh aN ‘> Outdoor Activities—And The War 


Good health is an important part 





@ of the war effort and outdoor activi- ©@ 
ties such as hiking, camping, fish- } 
ing. hunting and cruising are still 

NE WE concentrateo HEAT TABLETS (and vest essential. J 
pocket collapsible grill) widely used by armed forces. Light Although we are workng full 


reply promptly. Some items are still 
available from stock. Address Dept. 
O.L.-5. 


Non- poisonous. 
for TWO LARGE BOXES of HEATABS and 
ley yt GRILL. 

to 8 hours’ heat. Order by 


J.W. SPEAKER CORPORATION 
we7 N. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


instantly, wet or dry. Intense heat — cooks, frys, boils ‘ ee he ae 
food or liquids, outdoors or indoors. Ideal for starting time on war goods for the Govern- e 
fireplace, stove or furnace fires, for picnics, hunting, ment, we are ready to do our best to 

fishing . . . warming baby’s milk: emergency sick room supply outdoor equipment for the | 
uses, etc. Also many other household and industrial uses. } fe 

Every Air Warden, Red Cross Worker should have this 1ome- ront,. e| 
emergency fuel. NO SMOKE, SOOT, ASH OR FUMES. | Write us your needs and we will 


Enough tablets for 
mail TODAY. 





David T. Abercrombie Co. 





311 Broadway New York City 






HILE one can still 
find litter and eye- 


sores left by some an- 
glers and campers to 
deface our woods and streams, people 
as a whole are becoming more sensible 
and fair in this respect. Surely, if any 
one dislikes to see nature’s beauties 


marred by rubbish and wastefully ruined 
trees and bushes, he should refrain from 
causing such things himself. Unfortu 
nately, it seems to be a fact that thoss 
who criticize abuses most bitterly are 
frequently the ones who think that what 
they themselves do is all right, and neve! 
give a thought to the damage they do o1 
the mess they leave behind them. The 
unfair criticisms they make simply caus¢ 


hard feelings and retard the progress 
of constructive education in these mat 


ters. So let’s all (and that includes me) 
resolve to be more careful than ever t 
keep the “unspoiled outdoors” really un 


spoiled, and to be extra sure we've dons 
our part before we try to influencs 
others. 

. . . 


May is a good month for pickerel fish 


ing. Minnows and spoons are perhap 
the two best bets for casting and troll 
ing, but for skittering a piece of porl 
rind or perch belly is mighty hard t 
beat. 

It will soon be time to fish for bas 


that typically American fish belonging to 


a family native only to North Americ: 
Originally it was confined to the Mi 
sissippi and St. Lawrence basins, th: 


south-Atlantic states, and territory alon; 
the Mexican border; history relates that 
probably the first bass to be planted out 


side of these borders were put in th 
Potomac. Incidentally, these fish we1 
carried to their new home in the wate 
tank of a locomotive. 

In the September issue I wrote abou 
spinning outfits. Some readers have res 


istered disagreement with this stateme: 


of mine: “The greatest objection I hav 
to the spinning outfit is the scarcity of 
lures suitable for trout. There are quit 
a number of excellent lures made fi 
bass, but not many for trout that I cor 
sider good.” 


I still feel the same, but guess I shou 


have qualified my statement somewhat 
There really is a scarcity of lures of 
suitable weight. Of course, anyone ca 
add the desired weight to any numbe 
of his most killing trout lures, but th 
is just making unsuitable lures usable 


So again I repeat that there is a sca! 
city of suitable spinning lures of 4 and 
5, oz., with weight and action “designed 
in,” made specifically for trout. 

about ba 
Perso! 


There is still plenty of talk 
ancing the rod with the reel. 
ally, I'm not much concerned about 
As long as the reel I use fits well tl 
reel seat of my rod, holds enough li! 
for the fish I hope to get, and stan¢ 
up under the abuse usually given th 
angling necessity, then I’m satisfied. I'v 

(Continued on next pags 
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Lucky is the angler who can tote a Pflueger 
Reel to fishing waters this season. For the 
folks who made it have put away patterns and 
machinery to employ their skilled labor and 
a large new plant in making things more 
vital than tackle right now. When today’s 
job is finished, you can bet on it, we will 
again make tackle—finer and better than 


ever under the name 


PFLUEGER °@ 


(PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”) 


A Great Name in Tachle 


The ENTERPRISE Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 








tried carrying the reel in my natinat, but 
couldn’t see that doing so made any dif- 
ference in my casting, the way the rod 
felt, or in the degree of fatigue at the 
end of the day. But what really discour- 
aged me was that on the very day I first 
tried carrying the reel in my pocket, I 
managed to hook a large rainbow in a 
Wyoming stream. I won't estimate its 
weight, because you wouldn’t believe me 
anyway. Anyway, I lost the fish because 
he ran so fast and so far that the darned 
line got fighting with the reel in my 
ocket. Since then, I’ve believed in keep- 
g the reel on the reel seat of the rod, 
there it belongs. I won't worry about 
whether it weighs too much or too little. 


There is room for much imagination 
in all bait fishing. Just as you solve 
some problems with the artificial fly 
by trying different patterns and styles, 
so you can solve them here by trying 
different kinds of bait. And just the way 
a change in approach or delivery will 
sometimes change your luck when using 


artificials, so will variety in the same 
things add effectively to your natural 
bait fishing. In my estimation there is 
just as much art in this branch of the 
sport as there is in dry-fly fishing. I 
say this even though I prefer the dry 


fly to 


any other lure. 


If the tip top of your bamboo rod 
Comes off while fishing it may some- 
umes be replaced simply by heating. 


Some cement has usually adhered to 
both bamboo and metal, and by holding 
4 Match under the metal tip, then re- 


Placing it quickly, you should be able 
to melt both coatings of cement enough 
for them to stick together. If this 


doesn’t work, 
provided you have it 
it also. Failing this, 
evergreen tree. 


you may use chewing gum, 


with you, heating 
try gum from some 


When the top of your varnish can or 
bottle can’t be unscrewed by hand, don’t 
use strong-arm tactics and pliers to open 
it. This often ruins the container for 
really satisfactory use. Instead, simply 
immerse the top in hot water for a few 


minutes. A sufficient period of immer- 
sion will overcome the most obstinate 
cases. The reason is simple. The heat 
melts the hardened varnish or lacquer 
which is causing the trouble. 
Paradichlorobenzene kills moths and 


their larvae. Put your flies in boxes with 
well-fitted covers, dump some of this 
dope in, and you won't find bare hooks 
instead of flies when next you wish to 
go fishing. The tighter the cover the 
better. The chemical evaporates rather 
fast (unless a moth preventive does that, 
it isn’t so hot), so you must check your 
boxes at regular intervals, and see that 
they are still protected. 


One can get a great thrill out of catch- 
ing fish where there aren't supposed to 


be any, or getting them at an hour 
when it is said they can’t be caught. 
This happens frequently, too, so use 


your own judgment about taking tradi- 
tional fishing lore too much to heart. 


When traveling through the brush 
should you carry the rod with the tip 
trailing behind or pointing head? Well, 
of course the safest way is to take the 
rod down, but either of the other two 
methods are O.K. as long as you are 
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careful 

the other 
when 
when someone 


Some experts prefer one, some 

The writer uses both—behind 
alone or following someone, ahead 
is following me. 

° 8 

In a way fishing is something like 
gambling. The result of your expediticn 
is always in doubt. You take chanc 
trying this and that or fishing here and 
there. Sometimes you win, sometimes 
you lose. I wonder if this isn’t one of the 
greatest fascinations of the sport? 
. we 


Don't curse weeds. They supply oxygen 


for the water—food, shade, and pro.ec- 
tion to the fish Weedy waters are 
usually well populated and rarely get 
fished out. 


To disagree with another fisherman is 
an excellent tonic, as long as you keep it 
in mind that your opponent may be right 


as far as his experience goes. Sometimes 
the very thing you disagree with may 
prove to be something you can use to 
your own profit someday when you run 
into the kind of fishing he has ex- 
perienced. 
. . . 

The weight of a fish may vary con- 
siderably for any given length and 
girth because of stomach content. When 


feeding on certain nymphs and creepers, 
gravel is often swallowed in compara- 
tively large quantities. Some _ gravel 
weighs more than others, also in many 
cases wood is taken in the same way 
instead of stone. Naturally the same 
bulk amount may vary as much as 


several ounces in weight. A fish caught 
today might have weighed less if caught 
a week later, if it had changed its feed- 
ing ground in the meantime.—R. B. 
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“Best Catch We Ever Made!” 


“Dear Mr. Arbogast: Here are 27 bass which Frank Good- 
win and I caught in 1% hrs. last Fourth of July near Almyra, 
Arkansas. All together they weighed 47 lbs. and were caught 
on your No. 2 and 3 Hawaiian Wigglers. This is the best catch 
either of us ever made. Weare really sold on Hawaiian Wigglers.” 


—A. W. Fuller, Almyra, Ark. 


Dress Up Your Old Hawaiians 

Buy extra, quick-change skirts for 
old Hawaiians and watch the bass go 
for their Hula dance. Large size, to 
fit No. 1 & 2 Hawaiians, 28c. Smaller 
size to fit No. 3 Hawaiian, 17c. 


FRED ARBOGAST 





No. 3 Weedless 


AWAIIAN WIGGLE 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTpoor LIF} 
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HOLD HARD 
U. S. LINES! 


Yes — hold 
hard 


as you've always held 
—with amazing de- 
pendability and 
strength. Hold for \ 
bailer - outers, para- (77 
chuting down from} 
the skies, as you hold 
for baiteasters, plum- >} 
meting plugs. Hold 
for fliers, floating 
down the airways, as 
you hold for fisher- 
men fighting  finny 
furies. 





From Texas to Tuni- 
sia, Tennessee to 





fighters know that U. S. 


- Tokio, Boca Grande to 
db A Berlin, fishermen and 
> Lines and parachute cords 
can take it, stand up un- 

der it, and hold—hold hard always. 
Many dealers still have U. S. Lines for 
sale—but should yours be sold out, 
you'll know why—Uncle Sam _ comes 
first. So let’s all pitch in and help him 
hook and land Schickelgruber the shark, 


Mussolini the minnow, and Hirohitc 

the dogfish. 

Meantime, to make every fishin’ trip 

count more, send for copiously illus- 

trated 68 page booklet “More Fun 
= combined 


= Fishin’ *’ 
is . with **Fishermen’'s 
Kinks”, all really in- 


side fishing dope. Dep't 
a I U. S. Line Co.,, 








j ' Westfield, Mass. 








Write for Catalog 


It tells where and how 
scores of fishermen made 
record catches with Hawai- 
ian Wigglers and Jitterbug, 
the famous surface bait. 


e 405 North St., Akron 








Mrs. O'Leary's Cow 


(Continued from page 33) 


ran into a snag or the water got rough!” 

I thought Gene was right, and I just 
couldn't see trusting myself on an air 
bubble and casting for fish. 

3y this time Gene had clambered dis- 
gustedly into his pick-up and was shout- 
ing for us to follow him. We did, but how 
I'll never know. The road was the most 
tortuous, impassable, bowlder-strewn 
stretch that I have ever seen—and the 
higher we went, the worse it became. 
But Gene kept on and at last we reached 
the cabin. 

“Come on in,” Gene said. “I want to 
see that overgrown sausage you Call a 
‘boat.’ Let’s blow the thing up and see 
what it looks like.” 

With the gesture of a master magician 
Dad lifted the bag and dumped the rub- 
ber boat out on the floor. It was a pitiful- 
looking object and seemed more like a 
collapsed doughnut than a boat. We 
viewed it skeptically as Dad attached 
the pump, which was designed to inflate 
the two tubes that made up its sides. 

I took first turn at the pump and 
worked away. Then Gene relieved me, 
and in an incredibly short while the boat 
began to take shape. Soon it had reached 
the point where Gene could stand it up 
on one end. This he did and exclaimed: 

“Golly, I believe you've got something 
there. Let’s try it out.” 

Without the least bit of apparent effort 
he lifted it, a surprised grin on his face, 
and carried it down to the edge of the 
lake. Dad, his face beaming, and I fol- 
lowed along—and the three of us care- 
fully slipped the boat into the water, and 
fitted the oars into the fabric locks. 

Gene jumped in, voicing many doubts 
about the seaworthiness of the strange 
craft, though I could see he was taken 
with it. 

“If we're going to try this thing out,” 
he said, “I'd just as soon get wet in the 
shallow water near the cabin—won’'t 
have to walk so far.” 





I settled myself in the stern seat, t: 
the oars, and pulled away from sh 
Like two schoolboys with a new 
wagon, we spun it around, sat on 


tubes on the side, in fact tried eve) 


thing we could to upset it. But the b: 
rode the water like a swan. 

As we rowed back to shore, both of 
felt sheepish for the comments we h 
directed at Dad, who during our exp: 
ment had been sitting on a rock, smi 
ing at our efforts to show up his boat 

“If you two doubting Thomases 
through fiddling around,” he said quiet 
“you might put it away for the nis 
and start getting supper ready. If 
have to furnish all the good equipm« 
hanged if I don’t think I should at lk 
be fed and quartered!” 

The next morning, as we sat dow: 


Gene’s breakfast, we made our plans f 


the day. We decided to try our luck 
one of a small chain of lakes two mi 
away. It was then, while we were m 
ing up our minds what to take ak 
that the boat was christened. 

“We'll have to deflate Mrs. O’Lea: 
Cow,” Gene said. 


“All right,” father said. “I'll milk the 
cow, and you boys stow the fishing tac} 


and lunch.” 

By the time we had the camera, lu: 
and tackle in our pack sacks, Dad |! 
the boat in its green canvas bag, and 
set out on the comparatively level tr 
which leads to Stull Lake. After a g 
hike, we neared the water and stop} 


for a breather and smoke on a rid 


overlooking the picturesque lake bel 
us. On its smooth surface we could 
the occasional ripple made by a trout 
it broke the water to snatch a tidbit. 
The thought of hooking some of th: 
early feeders spurred us on, and 
reached shore in a very few minut 
There Gene and Dad inflated the ‘“‘c: 
took their tackle, and shoved off. T! 
moved slowly out into the lake, fat! 
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rowing from the stern and stopping 
every now and then to make a few false 
casts in order to let out sufficient line. 
Finally he shot his line out gracefully, 
and the fly dropped on the surface. Like 
a flash a hungry trout snatched for the 
fly—and was hooked! 

Back and forth the trout surged, never 
nearing the surface. There was no doubt 
concerning the species—only a brookie 
could fight like that. But, for all his 
fight, the trout didn’t win; and a couple 
of minutes later Gene hoisted the flop- 
ping fish into the boat. 

As the two of them rowed out to deep- 
er water, I tried my hand at casting 
from shore. But I had no luck, even 
though I could see Dad and Gene taking 
a fish aboard every few minutes. Final- 
ly I gave up and shouted: 

‘Let’s go down to Twin.” 

“What’s the matter with this?” Dad 
called back. 

Just the same they headed toward me; 
and as the boat neared shore, Dad held 
up his basket and said, “Darned near 
got my limit now.” 

Stepping out of the buoyant craft, he 
dumped the contents of his creel on the 
ground. Twelve beautiful Eastern brook 
trout that weighed,about a pound each 
proved his claim to a near-limit catch. 

“Let me in that floating doughnut,” I 
said, and clambered aboard. 

Gene sent the boat skimming toward 
the center of the lake, and I started lay- 
ing out line. For ten minutes or so not!i- 
ing happened; then, like a shot,a brookie 
boiled up after my fly, and I had my 
first fish of the day firmly hooked. 

“How do you like the blubber boat 
now?” Gene asked as I dropped the 
trout into my basket. “I don’t think 
your dad got such a bad deal after all.” 

I was much too busy to answer as an- 
other fish struck and I missed. This was 
paradise. 

Soon, however, the glassy smoothness 
of the lake began to ruffle as a breeze 
swept over the water. Having taken five 
brookies about the same size as Dad’s, 
I relaxed and suggested to Gene that 
we go down to Twin Lake for the after- 
noon and evening fishing. 

“There are really some man-size 
squaretails in that puddle,” Gene re- 
plied, swinging the rubber boat back 
toward shore. “If they’re on the feed, 
your dad’s going to have the thrill of 
his life.” 

Gene pulled easily at the oars, and ina 
few minutes we were ashore and wolfing 
down the lunch which Dad had prepared 
for us. After eating, we deflated the 
boat, shouldered it and our packs, and 
headed downtrail toward Twin Lake. 


BOUT a half hour later we dropped 

our loads on a grassy bank under the 
shade of a tree. There we pumped up 
the boat, turned it upside down, and, 
using it as a mattress, dozed off. 

The rays of the late afternoon sun 
awakened me. It was about 5 o’clock, 
ind Dad and Gene were still asleep. I 
looked over the surface of the quiet lake 
just as a great swirl appeared out in the 
deep water toward the south shore. I 
had an excellent glimpse of a tail three 
inches wide as a giant trout took an in- 
sect on the surface and disappeared. 

Quietly I awakened my mates and 
pointed toward the spot. “Look there!” 
I whispered. 

As I spoke, the fish broke water again 
on the trail of another insect. Father 
was unable to let out a sound, but Gene 
Said, “There is a fish. If he’s feeding, so 
are the others. Let’s get going, quick!” 

A few quiet strokes sent the light boat 
slipping over the water to near the spot 
where the big one had risen. Dad tied a 
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-Weber Flies "GET “EM! 


That’s always been the beauty of fly casting—go near or far, you generally get 
fish .. . for every fresh water game fish takes the fly! Long overlooked lakes 
and ponds may hold great secrets for wartime fishermen this year—and scraps 
a’plenty, too—as you discover how viciously crappies, rock bass and other 


bountiful pan fish attack the fly . . . how they fight the light rod with fury. 





If you fish for fun or fish for food — or both — try fly fishing! And go 
with the name most famed of all . . . Weber, world’s largest in fly tackle. 


ae 


Dy, 


Long Life to Lines, Rods 
Ti 2 Reels, Etc 
aLiNne 





Many tackle items are no longer avail- 
able as store stocks are exhausted —so, 
care for what you buy or now have. 
Among many Weber accessories for this 
purpose are 25¢ Floataline Compound 
(which lengthens casts by preventing 
line from sinking, keeps line soft and Sw 
pliable) and 60¢ Rod Finishing Kit with 


h : neg * 
3 brushes, color preserver and yarnish. Dive-N-Wobl 
° Popperakle 
— >iae Heater Like Something Alive 


% 7 = 
Flies of All Types for All —««, Ls SS = 
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Fresh Water Game Fish Weber Streamer 
' WOBBLES DARTS DIVES 
Sleek, minnow-like streamers — scores of wi 
tempting wing flics for dry or wet fisk- Nay Brand new — a demon for 


ing, or both — floating lures that bring ale ae 
the biggest fish out of hiding! action — rests quietly for a 
Weber makes them all —interprets old and few seconds .-. then plunges, 
new patterns with deceiving realism —con- dodges, quick-breaks to sur- 


tributes to home front morale with lures that face with a splash and gurgle 

ie i ici ; aeedial. Divided Wing . . Bie. 
bite not a bit into critical war materia a Fly rod size 75¢. Also for cast- 
FREE CATALOG...but due to conditions, it’s last year's 96-page ing—l/, oz. bass size $1., V; 


edition; No. 23. If you don't have it we will gladly send it. oz. $1.25 6 patterns in each size. 
Weber Lifelike Fly Co., Box 4311, Stevens Point, Wis. 





























And Sergeant Williams, U.S.A., has a stake in the future, too. He looks to the 

day when he’s again “Citizen” Williams, Pleasantville, U.S.A...to the day when 

Bob-White’s cheery call, and not a bugle, breaks the early morning stillness... 

when a feeding bass presents the tactical problem of the day. He's thinking of days 

to be spent with the kids, on a wooded shore, or on a peaceful lake. 

For this is the American way of life and living that Sergeant Williams knows 
and loves. Naturally! He was “brought up” that way...and Ais youngsters will know 
the same kind of youth, or Mr. Williams is going to know the reason why. Indeed, 
they're going to be real American boys and girls... keen, alert, glad to be alive... 
brought up in the environment that builds both body and character. Theirs is the 

great American heritage of the out-of-doors. 

To youth belongs the future. And to every one at home belongs the respon- 
sibility of preserving this heritage...the woods, waters and wildlife of America. 
Make no mistake about it, these are the things that made America great. And it’s 
the freedom to enjoy them for which Americans are offering their lives. 

True, a great amount of our resources will be consumed in winning this war; 
that only makes our duties the more pressing. We must take steps now to restore 
and replenish our forest, soil and water resources so that the sons of our fighting 
men can trace the footsteps of Dad in his youth. And, when he returns, he’s going 
to enjoy re-living the days of his boyhood with them, 

* * * 
What are we doing at South Bend? We're making everything we can for our armed 
forces. We're also looking to the future. We believe that conservation of America’s 
natural resources is our greatest long-time problem, and to that end we are devoting all 
our available time and resources, particularly through our national conservation organ- 
izations. Individual effort counts, too. For example, if each of us at home should deter- 
mine this week to plant a tree for each member of our family, and really do it, it would 
go a long way toward replacing the timber resources consumed in winning the war. 


South Bend Bait Company, High Street, South Bend, Indiana 
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No. 12 Black Gnat, with silver body, t« 
the light leader, and after a few fals« 
casts, dropped it in the vicinity of th: 
feeding trout. The tiny lure lay motior 
less on the quiet water. 

“Give it a little twitch,” I whispere< 

The fly moved a couple of inche 
Then, like a depth charge, the trou 
struck, Dad’s rod quivering at the sud 
den impact. But in that fraction of 
second Dad had succeeded in setting th 
hook, and I could feel the boat mov 
with the power of the strike. 

I swung the craft around to give Da 
every possible advantage. But despit 
the fact that his reel screeched as th 
fish took line, the boat began to move 
I bore down on the oars in an attemy] 
to follow but could not check the ru 
I rowed faster as Dad gave the trou 
every bit of butt the light tackle woul 
stand until he finally stopped the charg: 

Then, as I swung the boat around, Da 
began to retrieve his lost line. N« 
much of it had been reeled in, thoug} 
when the gamy fish darted under tl 
boat Unbelievably, I spun the bo: 
around within its own length. 

Again the treut spun footage off tl 
screaming reel, and again Dad retrieve: 
tepeatedly the fish took line, and re 
peatedly Dad recovered. Finally the ex 
pert handling of the reel took its tol 
and Dad brought the exhausted browni 
alongside the boat. As the fish turn 
on its side in complete surrender, I s! 
the net under it and hoisted it aboar 





CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 
OUTDOOR LIFE, in codperation 


with other monthly magazines, has 
adjusted its publication date in order 
to help ease the wartime strain on 
transportation facilities. Thus, this 
May issue, which ordinarily would 
have appeared about a week earlier 
was published on April 23, and the 
June number will appear on May 25. 
Each succeeding issue will reach the 
reader on approximately the same 
date — the 25th of each month 





Dad was puffing as he reached for a 
handkerchief and wiped the perspirati 
off his face. 

After resting a few minutes, we tried 
several more casts before heading to 
shore but didn’t have another stril 
However, this didn’t bother us as wv 
were anxious to return to the cabin a1 
weigh that giant trout. 

The soft glow of evening twilight set- 
tled over the mountains as we deflated 
the boat, picked up our duffel, and start- 
ed the hike back toward Gene’s mou 
tain home. 

I'll never forget the look on Dad’s fa 
when we arrived and got down to t 
serious business of weighing the m«¢ 
ster brownie. When the scale stopy 
jiggling, the trout weighed in at sev 
pounds, four ounces! 

“Whew,” Dad said as he heaved a sis 
of admiration, “if I never catch anotl 
fish, Mrs. O’Leary’s Cow has paid 
herself as far as I’m concerned. With 
that balloon I never could have land 
him.” 

Gene and I looked at each other a 
nodded our heads in agreement as t 
light from the fire cast dancing shado. 
on the rough-hewn walls of the mou 
tain cabin. 
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Womans Lure 


(Continued from page 2!) 


downstream. But when I tentatively 
tightened the line I knew my fish was 
far from record size. I turned him easily 
and headed him back into the current. 
In a minute or so I was leading a nine- 
inch rainbow into the net. 

Rebaiting quickly, I cast into the eddy 
behind the island. My worm had scarce- 
ly touched bottom and started to bob 
along downstream when I saw the leader 
jerk and tighten. I set the hook into 
another small rainbow. 

From there on it was easy. I caught 
four trout between eight and ten inches 
long in the first pool. When the strikes 
quit I moved downstream to the next. 
Here I caught one about ten inches long 
and another not much more than six, 
which I released. 

In the third pool, a good trout, prob- 
ably sixteen inches long, followed my 
baited hook to the surface as I lifted it 
from the water at the foot of the pool. 
I put on a fresh worm and cast to the 
head once more. Although I covered 
every inch of water repeatedly for ten 
minutes, I failed to interest the rainbow 
again. 

A little pocket beneath a cut bank pro- 
duced an eleven-incher when I moved 
downstream. Where the creek broke 
over the rim rock and dropped to the 
level of the river, I was forced to follow 
a circuitous route through the sagebrush 
in order to get down. Above the rim 
rock were green pastures; below, in the 
river bottom, scattered willows and sage- 
brush. The stream fell a hundred feet 
or so in a series of cascades and basins 
from a garden to a desert. It was a 
sharp contrast, but it apparently made 
no difference to the rainbows. They were 
on both sides of the falls. 

3elow the falls I started fishing again 
in a deep, fast pool of seething water. It 
looked good for a big one, but I failed 
to take a fish. The next spot of inviting 
water produced a couple of ten-inchers. 
After creeling them, I inspected my 
catch. It would make a good skilletful, 
so I decided to return everything under 
a foot long to the water. 

As I fished on down the stream I got 
a fair number of strikes and landed most 
of the trout, but they averaged only 
about ten inches. I caught one rainbow 
exactly a foot long in a spot where the 
full force of the current slammed into 
the bank, and had washed out a deep, 
inviting pool. For a couple of minutes I 
thought I had a good one as the trout 
swept downstream with the current. 
But when I turned him on a tight line, 
and he made a sky-rocketing jump, I 
realized he was not large. A twelve-inch 
rainbow can be fun, however, especially 
in the right kind of water. The water 
was right and he took full advantage of 
the deep, swift current until I finally 
brought him to the surface in a back- 
water against the bank, and slipped the 
net under him. 


HEN I moved on my spirts were 
mounting. “Surely,” I thought, “this 
is the beginning of some real fishing.” 
But I was wrong. No big trout en- 
gulfed my worm. No medium-size trout 
grabbed it. In fact, not even any more 
small ones took it. The rainbows just 
Seemed to lose interest in worms. 
I worked my way downstream, fishing 


poo! after pool, and gradually becoming 
more and more discouraged. I fished 
Shallow and deep in every spot that 


looked as though it might hold a fish. 
MAY, 1943 


Finally, when I came to an exceptionally 
large and deep hole, I clamped a split 
shot on my leader and let the baited 
hook lie motionless on the bottom. Noth- 
ing happened for quite a while. I sat 
down and laid my rod across my legs 
while I lit my pipe. I was sitting there 
with my rod in my lap when Jess came 
along. He had three small trout, taken 
on a badger-hair wet fly with a braided- 
hair body. 

“You got any?” he asked. 

I opened the creel to show him my 
fish. Suddenly my reel screamed and 
the rod jerked a yard toward the creek. 
I lunged after it and brought it up in a 
sharp bend, almost in one motion. 

“Give him line,” shouted, 
a big one!” 


Jess 


HAT was just what I did. I couldn’t 
help it. He took line and then more. 
My pulse raced like the spinning reel. 
Straight downstream he sped. Finally, 
on the very lip of the pool he turned 


“he’s 


back upstream and burrowed doggedly | 


toward deep water. I reeled fast. I 
could tell it was a heavy fish. 

Jess continued to shout advice, but I 
didn’t listen. I was too busy. Five min- 
utes before I had been tired and dis- 
couraged. Now I felt like a yearling colt. 

The fish fought stubbornly. It didn’t 
jump, but bored persistently into the 
deepest water of the pool. Heavy rain- 
bows sometimes don’t jump. I believed 
I had a five-pounder. But shortly, the 
fish began to tire. I worked it into quiet 


water near the bank, still without hav- 
ing seen it. 
“That’s the trouble with bait,” Jess 


exclaimed when the fish quit making sul- 
len rushes and merely wove back and 
forth near the bottom. “You hook a 
trout so deep he doesn’t have a chance. 
If you’d hooked that fish in the lip on 
a fly he’d have led you all over the 
creek.” 

Just then I forced the fish to the sur- 
face and my spirits dropped like a new 
hat out of a twenty-story window. Its 
sides were gleaming yellow. I knew the 
truth even before I led him in and netted 
him. My big trout was a _ six-pound 
sucker! 

My elation evaporated. 
wet pigeon. Fortunately, Jess was in no 
position to make unkind remarks be- 
cause he had been as completely fooled 
by the big sucker as I had. I threw it 
out in the brush for the magpies. 

Jess picked up his tackle and 
started downstream in 
After a quarter mile or so we found him. 


I felt 


we 





like a 


search of Burtt. | 


He was sitting on the bank dressing his 


trout. 

When I saw them I nearly blew my 
cork. I couldn't have been more sur- 
prised if he’d caught a mermaid. One of 
his would weigh more than all of mine. 

“My gosh,” Jess exclaimed, 
you catch ’em?” 

“Right along here.” 
the Snake. 


He was nearly to 


“where'd | 


“What did you get ’em on?” 

“That streamer your wife tied,’ he| 
said. 

“No!” I suddenly felt bad. 

wre.” 


“Ye gods!” 
one nineteen inches long!” 
“Yep. Nineteen and a half.” 
“Well, how about letting me use that 
fly a while?” I finally asked. I felt silly. 
“T can’t,” Burtt said. “The last trout 
I hooked on it was a big one. He took it.” 


I exclaimed. “You’ve got 
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10,000 Big Bargains 


SPORTING GOODS—FISHING TACKLE—Camping 
Equipment, Tennis, Baseball, Basket Ball and Foot- 
ball Equipment, Archery,sportingitems ofall kinds. 

—Lists 10,000 big bargains, 
FREE CATALOG many illustrated. Full of 
money-saving opportunities. WE BUY OR TRADE 
CAMERAS & GUNS. Top price paid; liberal allowances 


made on used Guns, Cameras, Binoculars, other sporting 
goods. Write, tellus what you have to sell or trade. 


__ Gateway Sporting Goods Co., 1330 Main St.,KansasCity,Mo. 


[uss - NEW FISHING SECRETS 
ge 


Expert advice on every type of 
fo 


fishing. How to use natural baits 
and artificial lures. Hundreds of 
hints for catching trout, salmon, 
bass, panfish and many others. 
Fully illustrated. 84 pages. Only 
25c! Address Dept. 53 

hes cat Magne 2 2H Et 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLER 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 
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B2 Coppe 6 oz., } 
B3 Nickel 9/16 

Money back guarantee 


AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 
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2945 So. 15th Pl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TELLS WHEN TO FISH! 











A soldier can fight 
on the food you save 


This year, fishin’ time has a greater mean- 
ing than ever. A fish dinner on your table 
means more meat for a fighter’s mess. 











| 
| 


Your favorite stream invites you, now. | 


Trout, Blue Gill, Crappies, and Bass are 
waiting. Get a mess of ‘em. 


Bring ‘em 


home for a feast you can celebrate doubly! | 


How about an inventory of your tackle 
box tonight? Get it set—with plenty of 
P & K Baits and Accessories. Especially 
P & K’s famous Whirl-A-Way that takes 
Walleyes, Bass, Pike and Muskies like 
you've never taken ‘em before! P & K 
Whirl-A-Way is one of the great line of 
more than 35 tested and proved P & K Baits 
and Fish Catching Accessories. A colorful, 
whirling, diving streak-o’-lightning that fish 
just can’t refuse. 

So, get out there right now, Mister. Get 
out and fish—for food! Pachner & Koller, 
Inc., 2316 West 69th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

See the Famous Line of More than 35 
Tested and Proved P & K Baits and Fish 
Catching Accessories at Your Favorite 
Dealer's. 





P & K WHIRL-A-WAY 


Proved, one of the best fish 
catchers ever devised. A great 
under-water Lure, Acclaimed 
hy experts. Lure slips abead 
on strike, fish takes only the 
hook, 






























In eight different 
color combina- 
tions. Weedless, 
Only $1.00 
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Rejuvenate Worn Casting Line 


S THE result of laboratory work with 
airplane dopes and fabrics, I have 
devised a method of rejuvenating and 
preserving bait-casting lines by which 
I expect to add many hours of service to 
my lines—perhaps make them last for 
the duration. The process consists of 
impregnating the fibers of the line with 
airplane dope, thus rendering the line 
water repellent and protecting the fi- 
bers from the deteriorating actions of 
acidic and alkaline waters, oxygen, and 
possibly bacterial organisms. 

Every angler is acquainted with water- 
proofed bait-casting lines, waterproofing 
having been developed by manufactur- 
ers a number of years ago. The majority 
of lines on the market in recent years 
have been of the waterproofed variety, 
and their longevity, beyond that of raw 
silk or nonwaterproofed lines, is well 
known. My process is essentially a 
practical method of restoring to worn 
and old lines a degree of waterproofing 
comparable to that of line when new. 


SE of tallow and grease for that pur- 

pose has sometimes been advised by 
none-too-responsible persons, but such 
treatment defeats its purpose because 
of the deleterious action of grease upon 
silk. On the contrary, impregnation with 
airplane dope deposits a harmless ma- 
terial on the minute fibers of the silk, 
one that is nongreasy, insoluble in all 
waters, and protective against chemical 
assailants and physical abrasives. 

Airplane dope may be either cellulose 
nitrate or cellulose acetate. Packaged 
material may also be labeled nitrocellu- 
lose, cellulose acetobutyrate, or by one 
of a dozen trade names. Whatever the 
label, the sportsman can be assured that 
he has the right material if it bears any 
of the above chemical names or is speci- 
fied as airplane dope. 

Your biggest problem may be in ob- 
taining the dope, as it is an essential 
war material. Marine-supply stores may 
have it on hand, however, and paint 
stores and drug concerns are possible 
places to try. Cellulose nitrate is the 
material used in doping canvas and can- 
vas-covered boats, and many boat own- 
ers keep a supply on hand for making 
repairs. Others may find that they have 
a sufficient quantity left over from past 
boat-constructing projects. Model-air- 
plane builders and their supply houses 
are other sources. An important base 
for lacquers, the material is often pro- 
curable from paint and hardware stores. 

Only a small quantity is needed for 
treating a casting line, so despite the 
priority on the material in bulk the 
angler should be able to procure enough 
for his use without too much trouble. 

The line is ready for treatment when 
it is faded, worn, soft, or otherwise gives 
evidence that most of the original water- 
proofing is gone. Lines still in good con- 
dition should not be treated, as the 
process may add undue stiffness to such 
lines, ruining their good casting quali- 
ties. Any waterproofing is a compromise 
between the casting qualities of soft 
line and durability. 

Great care must be used in the appli- 
cation of the dope, and these instruc- 
tions should be followed religiously. It 
is particularly important that the doping 
solution be of the proper concentration, 
or “build up” of the dope may occur, 
hardening the line excessively. Since 
even fresh cans of different dopes have 
relative viscosities from five to 75 times 


the viscosity of water, it is impossibl 
to prescribe arbitrary proportions o 
dope and thinner for casting line treat 
ment. Proportions must be determine: 
experimentally in each instance. 

Lacquer or dope thinner having 
butyl-acetate base, or plain butyl acs 
tate, is the solvent used. Obtain it fror 
a paint store. Use a can provided wit 
a tight-fitting lid for preparing th 
solution. 

Start with a 50-50 mixture of thinns 
and dope in the mixing container. Sti 
it a few seconds to insure a homogs 
neous solution, after which the first test 
piece of line is immersed and allowed 
to soak a few minutes. This test piec 
should be a 1-ft. length of the line y« 
plan to treat. 

After the piece of line has soaked 
thoroughly, remove it from the solutio1 
shaking it vigorously to throw off exce: 
liquid. Then lay it on a piece of pape 
and let it dry one-half hour. The co: 
tainer should be covered for storage. 

Now inspect the line closely. Notic 
if there is “balling” of the dried dope o 
it; test its pliancy; scrape it with you: 
fingernail to see if fine scrapings can bs 
removed from its surface. 

Balling indicates excessive quantities 
of dope in the solution; the same is tru 
if scrapings can be removed. Any stiff- 
ness of the line beyond that found in 
new waterproofed lines is indicative of 
excess dope. These observations tell you 
that further dilution is necessary. 

After diluting according to your judg- 
ment, retest your solution with another 
piece of line. Keep testing and diluting 
until you are satisfied that the solution 
is of the proper concentration. 

Bear in mind that the object is to pen- 
etrate the weave of the line and deposit 
a very fine film of the cellulose material 
on the fibers of the line’s construction 
You do not wish to “bridge” the weave 
which results from too high a concen- 
tration of the dope. On the other hand 
an inadequate concentration does not 
accomplish much good. Careful testing 
with reference to the properties of 
new waterproofed line, will tell you 
when the concentration is proper. 


HE line to be treated is now coiled 

carefully and dropped into the solution. 
The can is closed and the line left t 
soak for a few minutes. When you feel 
that it is adequately soaked, it is re- 
moved, quickly squeezed to remove ex- 
cess liquid, vigorously snapped to throw 
off droplets of remaining liquid, and 
then unrolled and laid out to dry on a 
spread newspaper. It will be ready for 
use in half an hour. 

The treatment does not make the lin 
100 per cent waterproof, which is virtu- 
ally impossible when the line must 
main flexible. It does make it wate! 
repellent, however, and protects the 
fibers from the elements and fast we 
Absorption is minimized; any noticed is 
chiefly of the inter-fiber, surface-tensi 
type, rather than wetting of fibers. 

Increase in tensile strength of the | 
should not be anticipated, as impreg: 
tion of dope in quantities to give app! 
ciably increased tensile strength would 
make the line too stiff for good casting 

Repetition of the treatment will be 
visable from time to time as your lin¢ 
sees service. It is conceivable that si 
treatments will double the lives of y« 
casting lines and possibly make them 
last until peacetime.—B. F. Grennell 
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Backyard Bait Bank 


(Continued from page 32) 


chopped alfalfa, cull nuts, or suet. Place 
the new pots in the saucers of water and 
set the two original pots on top of the 
new ones, feeding the corn-barley ration 
; before. Earthworms work downward, 
and your breeders will pass into the low- 
er containers through the holes in the 
bottoms of the upper pots, leaving their 
egg capsules in the upper compartments. 

In about three weeks the transfer will 
have been completed. In this way crowd- 
ing is avoided and you've always got 
things under control. Don’t allow the 
upper pot to become dry during this 
period. Some little watering from the 
top may be necessary. From this point 
on it’s a continuous operation; and your 
stock will increase rapidly. Unless you’re 
a heavy user of fish bait, you'll soon 
have to choose between establishing a 
commodious culture bed somewhere in 
the yard, or putting a portion of your 
increase to work in your flower or vege- 
table garden. Better still, do both. 

Start your culture bed and draw on 
this worm bank for both live bait and 
live fertilizer. Regardless of the high 
esteem in which we fishermen hold the 
humble angleworm, its real purpose in 
life is not that of serving as a lure for 
coy fish. In the mature earthworm na- 
ture has given us what some scientists 
claim to be man’s most valuable animal, 
one without which we could not live 
long because the land would stop pro- 
ducing. It has been proved that the lit- 
tle earthworm does much in forming the 
fertile topsoil that covers the earth— 
also that the earthworm increases the 
nitrogen content of the soil, insuring 
vigorous plant growth. You have only 
to place a few mature earthworms in the 
soil around a stunted potted plant and 
watch its rapid growth to prove this 
point. 


FSG capsules as well as growing and 
breeding earthworms may be trans- 
planted from pots to a large culture bed 
at any time. And even this larger grow- 
ing bed need be nothing elaborate or 
costly. A section of old concrete culvert 
or a large iron or wooden barrel sunk in 
the ground makes a fine set-up. An old 
cistern or well provides an ideal culture 
bed for an extensive operation, or a hole 
two feet or more in depth, lined with 
wood, brick, or stones, with a curb ex- 
tending from several inches up to a cou- 
ple of feet above the ground level, i. all 
that’s needed. In localities where heavy 
storms occur there should be a well-fit- 
ting cover projecting over the edges to 
prevent flooding. The bed should be lo- 
cated in a well-drained place and be 
shaded to prevent the temperature of 
the interior from rising too high in mid- 
summer. (Earthworms can't exist in soil 
temperatures much over 75 degrees F.) 
The box or other inclosure should be 
nearly filled with rich soil or compost 
mixture prepared and moistened exactly 
the same as for the pots. The more 
humus the soil contains the better, as 
the worms require less artificial feeding 
in rich soil. A loamy soil is best, and 
very sandy soil should be avoided. After 
stocking the bed, the surface of the soil 
may be covered with a layer of well- 
decayed leaves, grass, or lawn cuttings, 
which are a part of the natural food of 
earthworms. 

In dry weather moisten the soil in the 
worm bank occasionally, but remember 
that too much water is injurious. Freez- 
ing will kill your earthworms, so when 
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necessary during the winter, protect the 
bed from frost. A heavy covering of 
half-decayed manure or compost will in- 
sure the necessary warmth. In such a 
culture bed earthworms will live for 
some time without artificial feeding, but 
they’ll thrive better and produce more 
rapidly if they are well fed. 

In addition to the milk products, cull 
nuts, manure and other foods already 
mentioned, the special items of earth- 
worm fare for both large and small cul- 
ture beds are grass cuttings, weeds, bean 
straw, alfalfa or other hay, vegetables, 
vegetable parings and tops, leaves and 
leaf mold. The quantity fed should be 
only as much as the worms are able to 
consume. Use a variety of foods rather 
than an extensive diet of one kind which 
may lack certain elements. Remember 
that uncultivated earthworms depend 
upon the soil in its natural state, manure 
and leaves, so that all worm-culture beds 
should be kept well supplied with an 
abundance of these natural foods. Feed 
the worms by mixing their ration with 
the topsoil and keep the bed moist at all 
times. However be sure it’s not soggy. 

Earthworms have a peculiar fondness 
for vegetable fats and for suet. But 
avoid feeding an excess of the latter. It 
has been found that when earthworms 
depend upon this item for their main 
ration they fail to breed, or if egg cap- 
sules are produced they are infertile. 

In addition to the angler with his gar- 
den fork and bait can, the earthworm 
has other natural enemies with which it 
is not able to cope, as it has neither of- 
fensive—or defensive fighting equip- 
ment. But with culture beds always un- 
der control the earthworm grower need 
worry about none of them except the 
ant. The ants get in their dirty work, 
not by attacking the earthworms direct- 
ly, but by eating up the sugars and fats 
contained in the soil and upon which ele- 
ments the earthworm depends for a 
healthful life. Some species of ants can 
only be exterminated through the use of 
highly poisonous insecticides, and these 
concoctions will also kill earthworms. 
If occasion arises to annihilate ants 
working in your culture bed, be careful 
you do not destroy both the enemy and 
your friend—the earthworm. 


Missouri Aids Farm Ponds 


a ponds as a definite aid in wild- 
life restoration and livestock and food 
production receive official encourage- 
ment and aid in Missouri, and the state 
program for their establishment will be 
continued throughout 1942. 

The State Conservation Commission 
declares that there is great need for 
wildlife watering places throughout the 
upland regions of the state, and that 
farmers in those areas also need per- 
manent livestock watering places, as 
well as water for irrigation. In 1941 the 
commission, with federal aid, furnished 
pipe and fittings for 782 ponds. In ad- 
dition the commission owns 52 rotary 
scrapers and 36 horse-drawn scrapers, 
which are lent to farmers for pond con- 
struction. In return for the state aid, the 
farmer agrees to build his pond accord- 
ing to state specifications, and to develop 
it as a wildlife-management demonstra- 
tion. 

Farm ponds not only give wildlife 
needed watering places, but also are 
capable of abundantly yielding fish for 
sport and food. 








Fish your troubles away 
with P & K 


When you get off that assembly line, Mister, go 
fishin’! When you're dog tired, you can re-e-ally 
relax in your favorite fishin’ spot and come back 
tops again. This is the year for it, Mister! 

And don't forget, when you want good luck, 
you want good Bait. That's P & K! For instance, 
fishermen who £now the angles, say there's nothing 
like P & K Mouse—an unequalled Surface Lure 
(see illustration above). The same goes for P & K 
Grub Worm or Cricket in early Spring Waters. 

Go now to your dealer and see the complete 1943 
P & K line that again this year will make fishing 
history! Pachner & Koller, Inc., 2316 West 69th 
St., Chicago, Hlinois 


Write for a Free Copy of the New 1943 P& K 
Color Catalog illustrating the complete P & K line, 
together with helpful bints on bow to catch what 
you go after. 





P & K CRICKET 
1 tested bait that no 
trout, bluegill, crappie 
or bass will overlook. 
Use it again and again 
—and get ’em! nly 
3c Each, 







P & K MOUSE 
Bait Rod Size, 75¢; Fly 
Rod Size, 4c. 

P & K GRUB WORM 
More natural than the real 
thing —if that could be, 
You'll never have to dig 
for 'em again, One of the 
35 great P & K fish tempt- 
ers. Only 25c¢ Each. 
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Telescope Sights Pay Off 





BOUT 10 years ago, when the .22 
Hornet cartridge was brand-new 
and the Winchester Model 54 rifle 
of that caliber had just come out, I 

purchased one of those little beauties 
and had a certain target-type ‘scope of 
about 5X mounted on it with the con- 
ventional micrometer target mounts and 
blocks. I was then living in country 
where plentiful prairie dogs were the 
principal offseason game. For “dog” 
hunting the ‘scope was _ satisfactory. 
Prairie dogs are almost always shot sit- 
ting, and usually from the prone position. 

Then I moved to an entirely different 
type of country, where there were no 
prairie dogs at all and where jack rab- 
bits were the varmint hunter's delight. 
Right then and there I got part of my 
education on ’scope sights, an education 
which cost those of us who have been 
fooling around with 'scopes for the last 
20 years or so a good piece of money. 
My 5X ‘scope was absolutely useldss. 
Even on sitting jacks, prone shooting 
was out because it was seldom that I 
could find an area large enough in which 
to plant my carcass without getting 
punctured by cactus. Furthermore, a 
high percentage of the jack rabbits had 
to be knocked over on the run. The 
‘scope's field of view was small, the lati- 
tude of eye relief almost nonexistent; 
and since the ‘scope was necessarily 
mounted high above the comb, I had 
to hunt around for the right place to put 
my eye when a jack jumped out. Usually 
he was out of sight before I found the 
field, and when he wasn’t I usually lost 
the entire field again before I could 
squeeze the trigger. 

I was using the right ‘scope for the 
wrong kind of hunting. If I had had no 
previous experience with ‘scopes, I al- 
most certainly would have said that all 
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Here is a Weaver 440 
mounted on Jack 
O'Connor's Spring- 
field. Its 3-in. eye 
relief made a bolt- 
handle alteration 
necessary before it 
could be installed 


glass sights were a snare and delusion, 
fancy toys for nitwits with more money 
than brains. 

Just about that time a friend of mine 
bought a ‘scope similar to my own and 
took it deer hunting. A big white-tail 
buck jumped out at about 40 yd. and 
bounded off across some down timber. 
My friend never could find him in the 
‘scope at all. Screaming with anguish, 
he jerked that ’scope off and hurled it 
toward the next county. Even today he 
starts giving Bronx cheers if ’scopes are 
mentioned, and you would have to hog- 
tie him to give him a glass sight of any 
description. 

The often-heard 
‘scopes are slow, that 
‘scopes are delicate, 
that ‘scopes are all 
right for target 
shooting but no good 
for game, all come 
from those who have 
used the right ’scope 
for the wrong pur- 
pose. 

Let us take a look 
at ‘scopes and see 
how they are put to- 
gether, what their 
qualities are, and how 
these qualities serve 
the different pur- 
poses for which glass 
sights are used. 

Any telescopic 
sight is a relatively 
simple gadget. It is 
usually a piece of 
seamless metal tub- 
ing, holding’ three 
lenses. The lens in 
front is called the 
“objective.” It pro- 


statements that 


jects an upside-down image up the tube 
to the “inverter” lens, which returns the 
image to its normal position and passes 
it on to the eyepiece or “ocular” lens 
The ‘scope also contains a “reticule” o1 
“graticule” of some sort by which to 
aim. This may be in the form of crossed 
wires, dots suspended on spider web, lit 
tle metallic posts, or a combination of 
these. 

In some optical systems, the objective 
lens does the magnifying. In others, the 
ocular lens does the job. R. Noske, the 
technician and manufacturer who in 
vented the famous Noske ’scopes, used 
to supply a 4X objective with an inch o1 
so of tube which would convert one of 
his 24X ’scopes to a 4X. An enterpris 
ing character could do the same thins 
with the Weaver 330 as Noske did wit! 
his 2% X, since the only difference be 
tween the 330 and 440 Weaver ’scopes i 
that the tube of the 440 is longer and th« 
objective lens enlarges 4 diameters in 
stead of 2%,. The eyepieces of the two 
*scopes are exactly the same and are in 
deed interchangeable. As a matter of 
fact, R. A. Litschert has made variou 
objectives for boosting the power of the 
Weaver ’scopes. 

Lenses differ greatly. Those in cheap 
*scopes are ground from one piece of 
glass. They distort, considerably and 
their edges always show some color 


fringe. Expensive lenses are made of dif- 
ferent kinds of optical glass cemented 
together and ground so as to give full 
correction, with no color fringe, and 
field flat and clear to the edges. 

Some glass sights are focused by move 
ment of the objective lens, some by th: 








Contrasts: A decade ago it was customary to mount a ‘scope high 
on a .30/06 Springfield (top) to clear unaltered bolt and safety. 
Now some modern ‘scopes are carried low and forward of the bolt 
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If a stock is designed for an open-sight rifle, 
it is necessary to raise the comb when a ‘scone 
is installed. Here a cheek pad does the tric: 


ocular, and at least one by movement of 
the inverter. Some ’scopes, of which the 
Lyman, Fecker, and Unertl target ‘scopes 
are examples, have no provision for 
movement of the reticule, and all ad- 
justments for elevation and windage 
must be in the mounts. Other ‘scopes, 
like the Alaskan, the Noske, and the 
Weaver, have both elevation and wind- 
age adjustments within the tube. 

Because of economic and optical laws, 
any ‘scope has to be specialized. If it is 
to sell for a few dollars it cannot be 
optically excellent because optical ex- 
cellence is expensive. If the objective 
lens is to be small in diameter so that 
the ’scope can be mounted low, it cannot 
be a high-power one. If the ‘scope, on 
the other hand, has high power, a wide 
field, and great light-gathering power, 
it must necessarily be large, heavy, and 
bulky, and it may not do the job in 
hand as well as a smaller, bulky 
‘scope which is not optically perfect. 

Now let us consider this matter of 
power. ‘Scopes run in magnification 
from 1X, as in the Weaver 1X shotgun 
‘scope, up to 20X in certain highly 
specialized ‘scopes used for small-bore 
target shooting. Within its limits power 
is a good thing. The larger the image, 
the easier the shot appears to be. How- 
ever, the ‘scope user pays dearly for 
power. The higher the power, the smaller 
the field of view, the more critical the 
eye relief, the less bright the image, and 
the greater the effect of the shooter's 
own unsteadiness. The small-bore shoot- 
er with his belly plastered against the 
eorth, using a heavy-barreled rifle, and 
wrapped up in a sling can use 15 or 20X. 
His target is well lighted and stays put. 
But no hunter could use that much power. 

“Field of view” simply means how 
much can be seen through the ’scope. 
For a 10X target ’scope (which is to be 
used either on stationary targets or 
sitting varmints) a 12-ft. field of view 
for each 100 yd. of range is surely ample. 
Such a field, however, would drive the 
hunter of white-tail deer in the woods 
to distraction. For that he needs at 
least 30 ft. per 100 yd., and the big-game 
‘scope like the Weaver 330, Lyman 
Alaskan, and Noske 24,X have close to 
a 40-ft. field. 

“Eye relief’ means the point behind 
the ocular lens: where the maximum 
field of view is obtained. If the eye relief 
is spoken of as “critical,” it means that 
a satisfactory view of the field can be 
obtained only in one place, and that if 
the eye is moved forward or backward, 
right or left, some or all of the field is 
lost. The big-game ‘scope should have 
great latitude of eye relief, so that the 
field of view is instantly apparent even 
though the man using it doesn’t have his 
eye in exactly the same place each time. 
The best big-game ‘’scopes of low power 
have long, noncritical eye relief. They 
can be mounted so far forward that 
there is no chance of the shooter getting 


less 
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bumped by the recoiling eyepiece. In- 
deed the eye relief of the Noske is so 
long that it gives a perfectly satisfactory 
field 7 in. from the eye and can be 
mounted with the eyepiece forward of 
the bolt handle on Springfield, Mauser, 
and Winchester Model 54 rifles with un- 
altered bolt handles. The Zeiss Zielklein 
also has a very long eye relief and it 
too can be mounted that way, although 
it is more satisfactory farther back. 
The Weaver 330 and the Lyman Alaskan 
must be within 544 in. of the eye to give 
a satisfactory field and they cannot be 
mounted in front of the bolt handle of 
those rifles unless the rifleman uses a 
short stock, has a long neck, and does 
considerable stock crawling. 

“Brightness” is dependent on the size 
of the object lens, plus the size of the 
exit pupil, plus the type of optical glass 
and lens system used. The man who 
hunts in dark, thick woods under over- 
cast skies needs all the light-gathering 
power he can get. On the other hand, 
the man who hunts in the bright, clear 
air of the mountains, where ranges are 
longer, can sacrifice brightness to magni- 
fication. 

“Parallax” is a condition which comes 
about when the reticule is not in the 
exact focus of the lens. Some ’scopes 
have provision for the removal of paral- 
lax but others must be returned to the 
factory. When parallax is present, the 
reticule will appear to move against the 
target when the rifle is held stationary 
and the head is moved up and down or 
right and left. The result of this on ac- 
curacy can well be imagined. However, 
aim should be taken at something 100 yd. 
or so away, within the focus of the 
‘scope. Any ‘scope will show parallax 
if tested on something just across the 
room. 

“Resolving power” or ‘‘definition”’ 
means the ability to make out detail— 
a bullet hole at 100 yd., the points on a 
buck’s antlers. It depends on the size of 
the objective lens as well as on power. 
It is possible to have magnification with- 
out definition, in other words, empty 
magnification without detail. 

I remember hunting deer once when 


an animal walked out about 400 yd. 
below me in a canyon. I looked at it 
through the ’scope of my rifle. It was 


built like a buck, it walked and acted 
like a buck. I could make out ears 
through the ’scope, but where the antlers 
should have been there was only an 
indistinct fuzz. I was almost certain 
that the deer was a buck, but I have 
a stanch and rugged respect for the 
game wardens, so I laid the rifle across 
my knees and took a look with 8X 
binoculars. Instantly I could see his 
antlers plainly. As I picked up the rifle 
again, the buck walked behind an oak 
and came out with another deer of the 
same general description. I could see 
the same fuzz above the heads of each, 
but since they were about to go around 
a point I had to get off a shot. I didn't 





se 


This shows why a bolt-handle alteration was 
required for the low mount on the Springfield 





know which one had the better head or 
which was the buck I had seen throug! 
the glasses. Neither was I absolutely 
certain that both were bucks. I held 
right on the point of the shouider of the 
one which looked the larger through the 
*scope, and shot. The animal fell in tal 
grass. The other one, confused, turned 
and ran back the way it had come, and 
the glasses showed me that it was prob 
ably the first buck. As it happened 
the dead buck was a good one, althougl 
his head was not quite as excellent as 
that of the other. “Definition” wouk 
have paid off that day, but, on the other 
hand, to get it I would have had t 
carry around a big bulky ’scope attachex 
high above the comb of the rifle; and it 
would have been difficult to carry a rifl 
so equipped in a saddle scabbard 
Whether the advantages would hav 
made up for the disadvantages is oper 
to question. 

No matter what the arguments fo: 
a ’scope, however, the best one in the 
vorld is no cure-all. It does not point 
the rifle or pull the trigger—and it doe 
not supply practice, experience, or hors¢ 


sense. A good shot with the worst iron 
sights in existence can beat the sock 
off a poor shot with a ’scope. On the 


other hand, I have never run into any 
sort of shooting at which the prope: 
‘scope did not have the best of iron sights 
beaten. On the target range, the good 
shot with any kind of iron sights will be 





Close-up of ocular end of 8X Lyman Targetspot. 
A large objective lens gives good definition 


consistently beaten by an equally good 
shot with a ’scope. In long-range, bis 
game, or varmint hunting, a good shot 
with a suitable ’scope-sight rifle can do 
things which seem incredible to the man 
who has used nothing but.iron sight 
Even in the hunting of big game 
timber, a suitable ’scope has the edge 
over iron sights because of its ability to 
gather light and thus make possible shots 
early in the morning, late in the after 
noon, and in timber on overcast days 

Now let’s take a look at some commo! 
types of rifles, designed for various us¢ 
and see what one needs in the way ot 
a ’scope and mounts. 

The .22, commonly used to hunt small 
game, does not need an expensive ‘scope 
or expensive mounts. If a man misses 
squirrel or a _ cottontail because his 
‘scope is not quite adequate, it 
great tragedy. Power should be low 
because most shots are taken offhand 
Eye relief need not be long, because th: 
.22 has no recoil and the shooter is no 
likely to get banged in the eye. Mount 
need not be expensive, or even particu 
larly strong, because the .22 is not ofte! 
subject to rough usage. Any of the litt 
*scopes which ordinarily sell for fror 
$7 to $10 are adequate if they ar 
mounted as low as possible. 

The target shot needs good definitio! 
and high power, from 8 to 15 or eve 
20X, and this power makes some quick 
and positive method of focusing f 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Vital GUNS to all Corners of the Earth 


As in 1917, our technical skill and large production 


capacity are devoted to the cause of winning a war. 


Vast quantities of precision-built Browning machine 
guns are pouring forth to arm the rapidly growing 
fleets of bomber and fighter planes that are now 
attacking and bewildering the enemy in all corners 


of the globe. 


Thompson submachine guns and military rifles are 


coming in continuous streams from round-the-clock 


production lines... vital equipment for Allied forces 


everywhere. 


From such resources comes victory. And, after that, 
assurance of new and improved sporting arms, in 


ample supply. Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. 


“Proudly we hail—” 


“Savage’’ was among the first to receive 
L . “i the Army-Navy “E”’ for high achievement 
in war production. Proudly the cherished pennant flies above our 
Utica plant proclaiming, “‘Well done —DO MORE!” 











HODGMAN takes 
to the AIR... and AIRMEN 
taketoHl ODGMAN! 


For decades know-how American sportsmen 
have enjoyed sound sleep on Hodgman air 
beds. Strong, light, easy to stow away, 
Hodgman air beds could always be de- 
pended on to provide campers with comfort 
for one night or many. 





Uncle Sam's red-blooded fighting sports- 
men of the air are now enjoying every 
feature for comfort, every factor for con- 
venience, that Hodgman air beds have fur- 
nished so many satisfied outdoorsmen in 
years gone by. “Aloft or aground, Hodgman 
sleep is sound’’—tells truthfully what sleep- 
refreshed squadrons of American airmen 
have discovered after many nights of com- 
fort on Hodgman air mattresses. 


The time when we can sell Hodgman air 
beds to civilians may be far off—or closer 
than we think—but when that happy day 
dawns, you outdoorsmen can slumber once 
more in luxurious ease on the roughest 
ground, sleep dry and snug on damp ter- 
rain, on your Hodgman mattresses, 


In the meantime let no thoughts of sleep 
keep you from being wide awake to the 
danger that threatens us all, and to the 
bulwarks we build against that threat, 
when we BUY WAR BONDS! 


SEND 10c 
















As @ service to American Sportsmen 
we offer this new 100 pege boot 
just =off the press Written by 
mM W Burlingame. fomous 
mon, author ond editor Fat with 
fects, looded with lore, full of little 
tnown methods Profusely illustroted 
Send 10¢ to cover cost of postege 
end hendiing 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





1 enclose 10c. Please send me Hodgman's Hendy Book 
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Telescope Sights Pay Of 


(Continued from page 76) 


various ranges essential. In order to bring 


| Wide field, great 
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his shots into the center of the 10-ring 
he needs hair-splitting adjustments, 
usually in the form of %-min. clicks. 
latitude of eye relief, 
long eye relief, he does not need, since 
target ‘scopes slide in the mounts with 
recoil. The Lyman Targetspot, and the 
Fecker and Unertl target ’scopes all are 
excellent. 

The hunter of woodchucks, perched 
hawks and crows, marmots, and prairie 
dogs does very well with a target ’scope, 
but since he cannot hold quite as rock- 
steady in the field as the target shot on 
the range, he cannot use as much power. 
To me, 8X seems about right. I wouldn’t 
use more than 10X, and many prefer 6X. 
The long-range varmint ‘scope needs 
exact adjustments since most rifles are 
constantly changing their points of im- 
pact a little. Neither latitude of eye 
relief nor long eye relief is important. 
Since ‘scopes of this type cannot have 
universal focus, they should lend them- 
selves to quick and positive adjustment 
various distances. 

The hunter of the friskier varieties of 
varmints needs an entirely different type 
of 'scope—one with universal focus, a 
much larger field, more latitude, and 
eye relief of at least 3 in. This because 
the ‘’scope should be in a fixed mount, 
and with a rifle of heavy recoil he might 
get banged in the eye. He needs all the 
power he can use, but since, unlike the 
woodchuck hunter, he can seldom shoot 
from the prone position, he cannot use 
more than 4X very successfully. Further- 
more, greater power makes necessary 
the cutting down of the field and the 
depth of focus—or the use of a large 
and bulky instrument. 

A coyote may be standing at 300 or 409 
yd., or he may come busting out of a 
draw on a dead run and less than 50 yd. 
away. A jack rabbit may do the same. 
For hunting of this sort, a conventional 
big-game ‘scope of from 2 to 2X isn't 
so bad; but one needs higher power and 
greater definition. The Weaver 440 ’scope 
with its field of 27 ft. to each 100 yd., 
its 3-in. eye relief, its fair latitude, and 
its precise 4-minute clicks is an excellent 
instrument for this use. Other good ones 
are the Fecker and Unertl 4X small- 
game ‘scopes, mounted low on special 
Stith mounts which incorporate adjust- 
ments for both elevation and windage. 
The big foreign 4 and 6X ’scopes on low 
mounts with positive windage adjust- 
ments are beautiful optically, but the 
eyepieces are so large they mount higher 
than those previously mentioned and 
cannot be held quite so steady, for the 
shooter's face cannot come down on the 
comb. 


OR big-game hunting, where shots 

must be taken quickly, many of them 
from the unsteady offhand postion, power 
of from 2 to 2%,X% is about right. The 
field should be wide and the latitude of 
eye relief great, so that a quick snap of 
the rifle to the shoulder will show the 
game in the field. Great light-gathering 
power is necessary and mounts should 
be as low as possible and very strong, 
since the rifle is likely to be bumped 
or dropped. Eye relief should be long 
so that the shooter’s eye will not get 
bumped on uphill shots. 

Years ago, big-game ‘scopes were 
mounted high to clear the bolt lift of 
Springfields and Winchester Model 54 
rifles. It was then considered an ad- 


vantage to be able to peer under the 
‘scope and aim with iron sights. Thos 
mounts were not satisfactory. One coul 


not shoot with consistent accuracy be- 
-ause the shooter’s face was off th 
comb. The iron sights also were found 


to be completely superfluous. 

The user of the big-game ’scope toda 
has learned to mount his instrument 
low and as strongly as possible, and to 
leave it on the rifle. Actually a ’scope so 
mounted is less liable to injury than tl 
iron front sight. On the Lyman Alaska 
‘scope, the tube extends out over tl 
objective lens and protects it from rai 
and snow, and from side lights whe 
you’re shooting in the direction of tl 
sun. The Stith mount provides a shield 
over the objective lens of any ’sco} 
which performs the same function. § 
equipped a ’scope can be carried in snow 
and rain; and if a quick shot present 
itself, the hunter can simply give th 
ocular a quick wipe with his thumb an 
blaze away. 

The Weaver 330, the Lyman Alaska: 
and the Noske Fieldscope all run from 
2% to 2*,X, and are absolutely first-rat« 
‘scopes for all-round big-game huntin; 
The Zeiss and Hensoldt Zielklein of 2 
and 2°;X respectively are fine instru 





CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 


with other monthly magazines, has 
adjusted its publication date in order 
to help ease the wartime strain on 


in codperation 


transportation facilities. Thus, this 
May issue, which ordinarily would 
have appeared about a week earlier, 
was published on April 23, and the 
June number will appear on May 25. 
Each succeeding issue will reach the 
reader on approximately the same 
date — the 25th of each month. 





ments, but most of them do not hai 
both windage and elevation in the tubs 
as do American ‘scopes. Buying one 


the former also entails purchasing a 
mount with windage in the base. Other 
foreign ‘scopes, even if attractivel) 


priced, are likely to be pigs in the pok: 
Of all the ’scopes mentioned, only t 

Noske 2%4X, has an eye relief | 

enough so that it can be mounted ahs 


of the bolt handle of a Springfi 
Mauser, or Model 54 Winchester. T 
others can be satisfactorily mounted 


just forward of the safety, with only 
bolt-handle alteration necessary. W 
any ‘scope having a 3-in. eye relief, the 
Weaver 29-S, the Weaver 440, the He 
soldt Zielyt, it is necessary to alter b: 
bolt handle and safety to mount t 
‘scope in the proper low position with 

the consequent proper eye relief. 
Since stocks are ordinarily desigr 
for use with lower iron sights, the us 
of the hunting ‘scope ought to ma 
some provision to raise the comb of his 
rifle in order to obtain maximum e'! 
ciency. The Winchester Model 70 reall) 
needs a higher comb, and so do all the 
Savage Model 99’s. For lowest mounting 
the bolt of the Model 70 should 
(Continued on page 80) 
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LT. RAWLINGSON’S 


One 
Shot 


IN GREECE, a weary British rearguard slogs over a bridge of the Corinth Canal. Engineers 
remain to lay demolition charges. Before they can be fired, German parachutists shower down, 
seize the bridge. Engineer Lt. Rawlingson escapes, hides in a hole. The Germans search frantically 
for the hidden TNT. Suddenly, Rawlingson spies one of the distant detonators—no larger than a 
cigarette, hanging by the connecting wire against the gray stone of the bridge. Raising his rifle, 
he sights carefully—fires! A deafening roar. Bridge and Germans fall, a tangled mass, into the 
Canal. The British trudge on toward their ships—saved by a rifleman. (This is a true story, 
except for the rifleman’s name, from the September 1942 issue of The American Rifleman.) 















EVER SINCE rifling turned guns into deadly precision foes. But America is no longer ‘‘a nation of marks- 
instruments, the trained rifleman has been the back- men’’—/ess than 2% « f inductees know anything 
bone of the army. about rifle arms. That is why fire-arms manufac- 

Our own history, especially, has been the history turer O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc, urges a// owners 


of men who shot faster and straighter than their of .22 calibre rifles to... 


Share your rifle with your neighbor 


—s Under the nationwide Training Program sponsored 
by the National Rifle Association, Washington, D.C. 


This program trains qualified the NRA training program. Help teach patriotic 


men in the use of small arms. boys—and men—how to use a gun. Ammunition 
It is invaluable to civilian de- is made available through the National Rifle Ass'n. 
fense units, guards, etc., and to all prospective  ]oin, or start, a local rifle club—now! 

service men. Even quartermasters, signal corps and 
cooks are armed—and must learn how to shoot— 
in this war. And the basic principles of aiming 
and trigger release are the same for riflemen, artil- 
lerymen, pursuit pilots and bombardiers. [— —= ee ee ae oe oe ae ee ee oe oe 





Take a real step toward making America, once 
more, a nation of marksmen—a#1 onquerable! 
Mail the coupon for helpful, free booklets -today. 


O. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc. 3605 St. John St., Check 


New Haven, Conn. booklets 
desired 


So... share your rifle with your neighbor, under 


Please send my copy of ‘‘The Guide k to Rifle 
Marksmanship.”’ 
Please send me the N. R. A. | t 


¢ NK . Ki¢ on how to 
organize and conduct a shooting clul 





Today, 100% in war work. In normal times, manufacturers of 22 cal. 
RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS AND EQUIPMENT. 
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ground down to clear the tube and an- 
other safety should be substituted. The 
old Remington Model 30 has a comb that 
is really too high for iron sights but just 
right for a ’scope. The man getting a 
‘scope stock made for the Model 70 or 
for an Enfield, Mauser, or Springfield 
ought to specify that the comb should 
barely permit the withdrawal of the 
bolt. Cheaper is the use of a lace-on 
cheek pad like the Jostam pad. 

The ’scope is the most efficient sight 
yet invented; but for success in the 
various fields of shooting, it must be the 
right sort of 'scope, properly mounted on 
the proper kind of stock. Using the 
right ’scope for the wrong purpose, as 
is so often done, is like using a 10-ton 
truck for Sunday outings or a sedan for 
hauling building stone. There are ‘scopes 
and ’scopes, and there isn’t such a thing 
as an a!l-round one. 


“BRITTLE” SPRINGFIELD 


RECEIVERS 


® Because several thousand owners of 
Springfield sporters with “low number” 
or “brittle” receivers half expect the 
darned things to blow up in their faces 
with every shot, it might be well to go 
into the Springfield-receiver business 


here. 

The original 1903 Springfields were 
made with case-hardened carbon-steel 
receivers, and, mister, those receivers 
are hard, as anyone who has ever tapped 


and drilled the holes for a receiver sight 
can testify. All receivers made by the 
Springfield Armory and numbered below 
£00,000 are of this type. In 1918, with 
No. 800,000, Springfield switched to a 
double-heat-treated carbon-steel receiver 
which is tougher than the earlier receiv- 


ers. In 1927, with receiver No. 1,275,767 
the material was changed to nickel 
steel. 


Sure, the science of metallurgy has ad- 
vanced since 1903, when the Springfield 
was a pup. The double-heat-treated re- 
ceivers are stronger than the case-hard- 
ened carbon-steel receivers, and the 
nickel-steel receivers are still stronger. 

But the low-number receivers are ade- 
quately strong for normal use. That 
means with standard factory ammuni- 
tion and not with some screwball hand- 
loader’s home-brewed “special” which 
turns a .30/06 into a .300 Magnum. That 
also means with a rifle in which head 
space has been properly adjusted, and 
not in a rifle fitted with a new barrel by 
the corner blacksmith. 

As a matter of fact, much of the talk 
about “brittle” receivers originated many 
years ago when a gun nut known nation- 
ally was experimenting with a special 
rifle in 7 mm. caliber and on a low-num- 
ber Springfield action. He blew the gun 
up and blamed the receiver. Actually it 
turned out that he was making his own 
cases by reforming .30/06 cases in a fulil- 
leneth die and he was shortening the 
body. The head space was excessive. 
Couple this with his use of hastily made 
1913 cases with bum brass and you have 
a tough proposition. Excess head space 
plus bum brass plus high and unknown 
pressures add up to a blown-up rifle in 
anybody's league, no matter what the 
receiver is made of 

Let's quote the late 
Crossman: 

“Under abnormal 


Captain “Ned” 
conditions the old 
receiver will not stand what the new 
(nickel-steel) one will stand. Pressures 
or gas-escape through ruptured case 
which might lift off the top or shatter 
the old receiver will, with the new one, 
merely blow off the extractor, bulge out 
the magazine walls, shatter the stock 
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over these walls, blow out the floor plate, 
and probably sprinkle and pepper the 
shooter with brass, powder, and gas.” 

In other words if you blow up a rifle, 
it is a dog-goned unpleasant experience 
no matter what kind of receiver you 
have! 

Thousands of those “brittle” receivers 
are around the country giving perfect 
satisfaction. Many of them have worn 
out from three to six barrels and are 
still going strong. If you have one and 
just don’t feel right about it, take it toa 
gunsmith with head-space gauges and 
have him check it. 

Do this particularly if you have reason 
to suspect that it has been rebarreled at 
some time by a jackleg who simply un- 
screwed the barrel from one rifle and 
fitted it to another. Head space may be 
O.K. but again it may not. A chap wrote 
in the other day about his Springfield. 
Its serial number showed that the re- 
ceiver was made in 1918, but the barrel 
was made in 1911. Believe me, I'd get 
that baby head-spaced! 

I wouldn’t want a .220 Swift or a .270 
barrel on one of those receivers, because 
both Swift and .270 pressures run a good 
deal higher than those of the .30/06. If I 
were the kind of handloader who keeps 
on stepping up his loads until he starts 
blowing primers, I wouldn’t want one. 
3ut used with standard factory loads or 
carefully assembled handloads in a prop- 
erly head-spaced rifle, those receivers 
are perfectly O.K. 


THE AMMUNITION SUPPLY 


@® From what I hear we'll all be able to 
buy ammunition before many moons. 
Not in the quantities to which we were 
accustomed in the good old days, but 
enough to supply those who want to do 
a little hunting. 

Ammunition already is available in 
limited quantities to farmers, ranchers, 


TALL 


— beet 
SHORT 


stockmen, and other landowners for the 
control of pests. A supply has been 
placed in the hands of certain dealers, 
and those who can qualify may obtain 
it by making written application. The 
limit to any one person in a three-month 
period is 100 rounds of .22 Long Rifle, 
40 rounds of .30/30, 40 rounds of .30/06 
and 50 rounds of 12 gauge shotgun shells 
with No. 4 or No. 8 shot. The purchaser 
must certify that he possesses arms that 
fit the ammunition for which he is ap- 
plying, and that he will use it only for 
pest control and not for target shooting 
or general hunting. 

Now, please don’t write in and ask 
me where you can buy this ammunition 
because I won’t know. Apply at you: 
own sporting-goods store, and if you 
can’t get it there, you’ll probably be able 
to find out who the distributor is in you! 
locality. 

In addition to lifting the restrictions 
to permit vermin control in agricultural] 
and stock-raising sections, the govern 
ment, so I hear, has turned an attentive 
ear to the conservationists who have 
urged the necessity of sport hunting to 
relieve the pressure on our game supply 
so that it looks extremely likely that 
before the next hunting season ammuni- 
tion will be on sale generally, though 
probably on some sort of rationing basis 

An estimate has been made, I am told, 
of the quantity of ammunition that 
would be needed to thin out the game 
supply, and the amount of critical waz 
materials that would go into its manu 
facture proved to be pretty small. Also 
[I have been informed, it has been found 
possible to substitute metals not needed 
in the war effort for some of thos¢ 
usually employed in the manufacture of 
ammunition. Added to all this, there’: 
been a rumor around for some time that 
the ammunition industry is pretty w 
caught up with its war orders. So th 
prospects for hunting this year lool 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will t 


HERE is perhaps nowhere in the 
‘] wort a mosquito that can compare 

in size, persistence, and voracity with 
the Migrating Mosquito of Camas Mead- 
ows. Where these giant pests live, or 
where they go after their infrequent 
visitations, is a much-debated question. 
All that is known is that periodically 
they descend upon the valley, sweep 
everything before them, and as abruptly, 
leave. 

Were it not for the fact that their 
raids are so rare, fishermen would not 
dare to enjoy the excellent trout fishing 
of the Meadows’ creeks. As a precaution 
against the dreaded Migrating Mosquito, 
local anglers have built a series of small 
shacks, wherein they might take refuge 
should they happen to be caught in one 
of the pest raids. 

Last week a fisherman was finishing 
his limit in the Meadows at sundown, 
when he heard a sudden low rumble that 
grew in size and volume, until the roar 
was that of a squadron of bombers. 
Recognizing the sound as that of the 
feared Migrating Mosquitoes, he turned 


around, only to see all the valley’s wild 
life fleeing before the onslaught. Among 
the beasts were a rancher’s belled cow 
and its calf. 

The angler dropped creel and rod, and 
raced for his life to the protection of 
one of the shacks. 

Scarcely was he inside before he heard 
the agonized bellering of the calf. Be 
ing a humane sort, the angler called fron 
the barred doorway, and the tormente: 
calf loped up to the shack, and the mar 
let him in. The receding tinkle of the 
cowbell convinced the angler that thé 
cow was making for the hills. 

Exhausted, the man and the calf lay 
down to sleep. 

At daylight the angler was awakened 
by the terrific jangling of the cowbell at 
the shack door. Thinking it was the cow 
also seeking shelter, he rushed to ope! 
the door. 

In the doorway he stopped aghast. I 


wasn’t the cow—it was the horde of 
mosquitoes. They’d eaten the cow an 
were ringing the bell for the calf 


Clyde Ormond. 
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pretty rosy at this writing at least. 

While on the subject of ammunition, 
I'd like to pass along a few thoughts. 
How about getting in on the “share 
your ammunition” movement? I heard 
of a sportsman’s club of 60 members that 
at a recent meeting divided up all the 
ammunition everybody had. That’s 
sportsmanship, what I mean, of a de- 
cidedly practical nature in these days 
when game authorities agree that—if 
we don’t continue to hunt—the conserva- 
tion work of the last quarter century 
will just go overboard. 

When the arms industry went 100 
vercent into war work, it was estimated 
it there was ammunition enough 
round for at least two or three hunting 
easons. Well, we've had exactly one 
junting season, and the people I talk 
and the readers who write me are 
tty unanimous in claiming to be 
bsolutely out of ammunition. Where is 
it? Who has it? It certainly wasn’t all 
hot up, so somebody obviously has gone 
south with it. 

If you’ve been a little—well, call it 
frugal, about laying in a supply, wouldn’t 
this be a good time to loosen up? I 
wouldn’t ask you to give it away, but 
you could let your pals have some of it 
for what you paid for it. If you didn't 
accomplish anything else, you’d be de- 
livering a swift and needed kick in the 
pants to the chiselers and racketeers 
who have been operating the black 
market. 


Ce tren wo 
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Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- | 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address | 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail 


.25 High Power 


Question: A sporting-goods shop has a rifle 
in which I am interested, but all they can tell 
me about it is that it’s a Springfield .30 caliber 
necked down to .25 caliber. It bears the name 
“Neidner.”"—W. A. F., Fla. 


Answer: That's a “wildcat.” The cartridge 
was called the .25 High Power and also the .25 
Neidner. It’s strictly a handload proposition. 
rder to use it you would have to have a re- 
ling tool and dies made for it, and would 
to locate a supply of .25 caliber bullets, 
ners, and powder. If you want that rifle, see 
first if you can obtain dies. It is also just pos- 
> that you may obtain a supply of loaded 
ammunition. The .25 High Power was never a 
particularly successful cartridge because it had 
a powder capacity too large for the .25 caliber 
bullet. The .257 was a continuation of the ex- 
periment. With today’s powders, though, the 
tile might be an interesting one to fool around 
with, but if I were you I wouldn't buy it unless 
I could buy tools and components for reloading. 


=f. OC. 
















Big Rifles 


Question: Have been considering a Winches- 
ter Model 70 in either the .300 Magnum or the 
375 H. & H. Magnum. I don’t know enough 


about either caliber to make a choice and will 
appreciate any suggestions. I'll be using the 
rifle mostly for deer—white-tails and _ black- 
tails—and bear; elk when I get the chance. 
I want a rifle that will kill and not cripple, yet 
I don't want it to blast the meat all to pieces. 


According to some dope I’ve read the .375 will 
hot tear up meat so badly as some of the .30 
calibers. But how about the .300 Magnum. Are 
there different loads for both calibers that are 
Suitable for deer, bear, or elk?—D. D. L., Mont. 


Ar wer: If you do not mind the recoil, the 
375 Magnum cartridge is. a first-rate killer on 


anytiing in America and on most of the game 
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WEAVER -CHOKE 
with any tuo 


Choke tubes, $ 





@ There are two good reasons: First, Americans have 
always been handy with rifle or shotgun, and they’ve 
always had the benefit of fine guns and equipment. 
Second, they’re using the world’s finest today in their 
grim hunt for the enemy. A modern army rifle in the 
hands of a keen eyed, red-blooded American — with a 
Weaver 330 Scope added — spells bad news for any 
unwary Jap that gets within range. 


WEAVER 


Made by W. R. WEAVER COMPANY 


the Although the Weaver plant is practically 100% 
on war work today, chances are you can still 
find the Weaver Scope or Choke you want at 
your dealer's. If you can’t, write us; we'll try 
to help you. 
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Scopes and Chokes 


EL PASO, TEXAS 




















How YOU 
and your .22 can 
“Go to War” 


(See page 79) 





Today, 100< in war work. In norma! times, manu- 
facturers of 22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELE- 
SCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT 








FUR-FISH-GAME 


is just the magazine you have 


been looki f It is edited 
by none other than A Vv 
Harding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman It is a monthly 
put ation of 64 « e pages 
chocked full of interesting 

l 


articies illustrated with actua 
photos on HUNTING, FISH 
ING FUR FARMING, 





TRAPPING, ¢ Each issue 
also has many departments 

The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle, 
Dogs Travel Fur Farming 
Trapline Fur Markets and 
Question Box—edited by well- 
known men ach as Line n 
Robinson. Decker and Dailey. 


Get ts copy at the « tand 
Price 15c a copy or $1.80 per Cover actual photo repro- 
year, or save by sending for duced in natural color. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Guaranteed to please portsmen or FurFish-Game will re- 
fund your money if first copy returned in 10 days. Clip ad 
fill in — - ind send with 50c ¢ush, check, stamps or 
money order to 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
Name 


Address 











GUN CARE IS 
VITAL NOW 


Now more than ever before guns are difficult to 
buy and military rifles are precious. 
So use Hoppe’s No. 9 to keep 
YOURS clean— accurate — free 
from primer, powder and metal 
fouling — and safe from rust. 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


will do the job right. At your Dealers 
or Army Exchange, or send 10c for 
sample. “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE for the asking ... Write 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Lubricates « Cleans « Polishes + Prevents Rust 











and 
10¢ Stores 





There's no finer way than the American way. 
Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps regularly. 








Doing our part in mak- 
ing each production 
hour that much nearer 
the day of Victory— 

that’s our assignment! 


Send for free book- 
let on Sedgley Rifles 
in which the reader 
meets Sir Lancelot= 
the Mascot Knight. 


R. F. Sedgley, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA S 
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of the world, including African and Asiatic 
buffaloes, lions, and titers. However the recoil 
is somewhat severe, and if I were you I'd cer- 
tainly try that rifle out before buying it. 

Probably the best all-round bullet is the 
270-gr. It will give deep penetration and great 
killing power without much expansion, and it 
is quick expansion that ruins meat. I think you 
could depend on that gun to kill any game in 
America with any solid body hit. 

The .300 Magnum is a fine long-range rifle, 


| and a particularly fine long-range arm for the 


biggest game. The 180-gr. bullet at a velocity 
of something more than 3,000 ft. a second blows 


| up pretty badly at close ranges, I have been 


told, but the 220-gr. slug, particularly the Sil- 
vertip, hangs together. 

All in all I think you would find the .300 a 
more practical all-round rifle. You could pretty 
well stick to the 220-gr., as it has greater weight 
and flat trajectory, and kills anything you turn 
it against. Furthermore, the recoil, although 


| fairly severe, is not in the same class with the 


.375's. You can obtain cartridges loaded with 
different bullets for both calibers. For the .375, 
you can get get bullets weighing 235, 270, and 
300 gr., and for the .300, bullets weighing 180 
and 200 gr. 

My hunch is that the .300 would be the best 


bet.—J. O’C. 


| of choke 


Good for Game Too 


Question: I have an opportunity of buying 
either of two shotguns, for use on rabbits and 
birds, but both are “skeet choke.” What kind 
is that? Would it be any good for 
my purpose?—J. S., Pa. 


Answer: The skeet choke is a very good one 
for either rabbit or bird hunting. In fact, the 
skeet bore is one of the best game chokes made, 
as it will throw a wide, even pattern at the 
closer ranges in which game is generally killed. 
Actually, the skeet chokes are simply variations 
on the improved-cylinder. The right barrel 
usually patterns about 45 percent and the left 
barrel from 50 to 55 percent, although some left 
barrels in skeet guns are true modified chokes 
and pattern about 60. I have done a lot of 
shooting with a skeet gun and have found the 
choke about the finest for short-range work that 
I have ever run into. As a matter of fact, those 
skeet chokes will kill ducks well up to nearly 
40 yd., and most shooting is done at less than 


| 35.—J. O'C. 


Steel-jacketed Bullets 


Question: Will you settle an argument? A 
friend tells me that certain bullets are jacketed 
with steel. I say they are not. What is the 
dope on steel jackets?—S. F., Ga. 


Answer: A very few jackets of mild steel, 
mostly coated with cupro-nickel or copper, have 
been made in the past, mostly in military cali- 
bers. However, in Europe, many bullets have 
steel jackets, both in military and sporting cali- 
bers. In the first World War, the Germans even 
used steel cartridge cases. This country is now 
making experiments in that direction. But most 
of the “white” bullets usually termed ‘“‘steel- 
jacketed” are really cupro-nickel jackets or 
gilding metal which has been tinned to give the 
“steel” color.—J .O’C. 


Watch That Bolt! 


Question: A gunsmith examined the Model 
1910 .280 Ross which I recently obtained, and 
said it is in good condition. Can you give me 
the dope on this rifle? How good is it? Is 
ammunition available? What is its muzzle 
velocity, etc.?—L. B. M., Mo. 


Answer: The .280 Ross cartridge was a very 
good one, but the Model 1910 action left much 
to be desired. It was so constructed that an 
improperly assembled bolt could be inserted 
into the action and would fire the cartridge. 
Then the bolt blew back and took the top of 
the shooter’s head off. Sooner or later, a good 
many men were killed with that particular 
model, and consequently I would not recommend 
that anybody fool with one. The chances are 
that you would get away with it, but I don’t 
think the risk is worth it. 

On the other hand, the Ross cartridge itself 
is a good one. It is semirimmed and has a large 
powder capacity. As loaded by Ross and as 
loaded in England, it used a 145-gr. bullet at a 
velocity of 3,050 ft. a second, and a 180-gr. bul- 
let at 2,550. The .280 was never particularly 


accurate with the 145-gr. bullet, as the sportin 
rifle was bored oversize, and also because ‘he 
chambers were large—the Ross action, being a 
Straight pull, does not have much camming 
power, and with tight or average chambers a 
good deal of extraction trouble was encountered, 

In the U.S. the .280 cartridge has been ob:o- 
lete for a good many years, but in England it 
remained a favorite and many rifles were made 
for the cartridge on the Magnum Mauser action 
That’s the cope, so use your own judgment — 


J. OC 


Hammer to Hammerless 


Question: I have an English-made, double- 
barrel, hammer, 12 gauge Buckingham shotg 
I would like it changed to a hammerless ¢ 
Can you tell me if it is possible to have this 
work done?—G. H. D., Ill. 


3 


Answer: I don’t think you have a chance in 
the world to get your old hammer gun converted 
to hammerless. Even if it were possible, it 
would cost as much to have the conversion 
complished as the price of two or three w 
hammerless guns.—J. O’C. 


o 


Pitted Barrel 


Question: I recently came into possession of 
a Winchester .22, Model 1890 pump action. The 
barrel of the gun is badly pitted and seems to 
contain considerable burnt powder and rust 
Just where the bullet slides in, it is coated with 
fouling. 

I used Hoppe’s No. 9, and also tried to scrub 
it out with soap and hot water. In fact, I ave 
tried everything except a wire brush, which I 
was afraid might injure the rifling, but have ob- 
tained no results. Should I use a wire brush 
—B.R. S., Md. 


Answer: I think the barrel is ruined by rust 
That is probably quite an old rifle, used in the 


days of potassium-chlorate primers. Most of 
those old .22’s were ruined by this type of 
primer. Get a .22 caliber wire brush, dip it in 





Hoppe’s No. 9, and go to it. If the gun is still 
inaccurate, I’d suggest going to a gunsmith and 
have him lap the barrel for you. Many a worn- 
out barrel has been brought back to accuracy 
by lapping.—J. O’C. 


Loading Your Own 


Question: I have a .30/40 Krag and a .300 
Savage Model 99. I plan to start reloading my 
own shells, and have Winchester 120 primers 
and du Pont No. 4064 powder. I plan to reload 
the following bullets which I was able to ob- 
tain: 180-gr. open-point Krag; 165-gr. open-point 
.30 Remington; 172-gr. government bullets 

Could you please advise me how much of this 
powder I should put behind each bullet of the 
two different calibers? Also, would full-length, 
resized cases be less accurate than neck-sized 
ones? Just what is the advantage of full- 
length resizing?—A. M., Pa. 

Answer: The maximum loads of No. 4064 
powder for the .300 Savage and the .30/40 Krag 
with the various weights of bullets are as fol- 
lows: With the 172-gr. government bullet in 
the .30/40, 42 gr. of the powder will give you 
2,565. The same charge would give the 165-gr 
bullet about 2,600. With the 180-gr. bullet, your 
maximum load in the Krag is about 40 gr. for 
a velocity of 2,425. In the .300 Savage, 40 gr. of 
the powder will give the 180-gr. bullet a velocity 
of 2,285. That is the only No. 4064 load I find 
for the .300. As a matter of fact, No. 4064 is not 
a good powder for the .300 Savage becaus 
the small case capacity. A much better powder 
for this purpose is No. 3031. Forty grains of 
3031 would give the 180-gr. bullet 2,450. 

You can reload your Krag bullets by neck 
sizing, only because you are using a bolt-ac 
locked at the head. For the Model 99 Savage 


however, you will have to full-length resize 
your .300 cases every time you reload, as they 
will stretch a bit when fired and will not go back 
into chamber. This is the only advantags¢ 


full-length resizing. It reduces the diameté 
the case when stretched. Otherwise it’s be: 
neck-size only.—J. O’C. 


Buckshot Patterns 


Question: I am a state guardsman and use an 
Iver Johnson, single-shot, 12 gauge, full-choke 
shotgun with a 22-in. barrel. The shell carries 
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nine 00 buckshot. 
cerning what kind of a pattern a user of this 
gun should get at 30, 50, and 75 yd., say in riot 
control.—W. P. V., Wash. 


The question has arisen con- 


Answer: All shotguns are more or less laws 
unto themselves when it comes to handling 
buckshot. As a usual thing, though, it has been 
found that the full choke is not the best choke 
buckshot. Better patterns are usually ob- 
tained from chokes ranging from improved- 
cylinder to modified. 

I should say that, from experiments with vari- 

1s sizes of buckshot and various chokes, 50 yd. 

the maximum range at which you should 
shoot at a man who might shoot back. Beyond 
that range, it is problematical whether you 

uld hit your target. Actually, buckshot is 
a reliable man-killer only up to about 50 ft., 
and only fairly reliable up to about 50 yd. For 
anything like open-country shooting, I think it 
would be a mistake to rely too much on such a 
weapon.—J. O'C. 


Long Rifle and .22 W.R.F. 


Question: How do the bullets of the .22 
Long Rifle compare in weight, speed and energy 
with those of the .22 W.R.F.?—/J. M., La. 


for 


Answer: Here’s the dope on the most power- 
ful forms of the Long Rifle and the W.R.F.: 
The superspeed .22 Long Rifle hollow-point uses 
a 37-gr. bullet at 1,400 ft. a second, with mid- 
range trajectory of 3 in. at 50 yd. over a 100-yd. 


course. The muzzle energy is 161 ft. lb. The .22 
W.R.F. hollow-point high-speed uses a 40-gr. 
bullet at 1,475 ft. a second, with a midrange 


100-yd. trajectory of 2.7 in. The muzzle energy 
is 193 ft. lb. As you see, the .22 W.R.F. is a 
little more powerful. However, the rub is this: 
The .22 Long Rifle is almost as powerful—but 
it's much more accurate and much more widely 
distributed.—J. O’C. 


Leading Cottontails 


Question: How much is it advisable to lead 
when shooting at a cottontail?—P. M., New 
York. 


Answer: A cottontail does not travel 
fast, compared to the speed of a bird. Conse- 
quently, you do not have to lead them very 
much. My recipe for bowling them over is as 
follows: 

I start behind the cottontail, swing past him, 
and pull the trigger when the muzzle of the 
gun is about 6 in. before his nose. Such a lead 
almost always gets the cottontail up to about 
30 yd. Under 15 yd., I swing rapidly and hold 
right on. With cottontails it’s often necessary 
to hold low as a straight-stock bird gun tends 
to shoot high.—J. O’C. 


No .30/30 Army 


Question: I have had an argument concerning 
30/30 and the .30/06. A friend contends that 
the .30/30 is the service cartridge of the U.S. 


very 


Army, but I know that this is untrue. Will you 
back me up?—L. E., Chester, Pa. 

Answer: You are correct. The .30/30 has 
never been a United States Army cartridge. 
Since 1906 the U.S. Army cartridge has been 
the .30/06, or as the Army calls it, the ball 


cartridge, .30 caliber, model 1906, and later the 
M-1 and M-2. The .30/06 is a rimless case of 
large capacity which will hold almost 60 gr. of 
powder, whereas the .30/30 has a small-capacity 
case which won't hold much more than 30 gr.— 
BOC. 


Rifled Slugs and Choke 


Question: My new 20 gauge shotgun, 28-in. 
barrels, is bored modified and full choke. Can 
I use the round-ball load or the rifled slug in 
this gun without damage to the full-choke bar- 
tel, and how would their accuracy be in a 
dout e-gun? 

My son has a .410, full choke. Can the round 
ball be used safely in it? I can still buy some 
tor the .410.—H. E. T., Va. 


Answer: You can safely use either the rifled 


slug or the round ball in a full-choke gun. The 
balls are made smaller than any possible choke 
which they will encounter. For example, a 20 


Sauge in reality takes about a 28 gauge ball, 
a 12 gauge about a 16 gauge ball. The same 
thing is true of the .410. 

Rifle slugs may also be used and they are 
much more effective and accurate than the balls. 
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Japanese positions. 
| during General Holcomb’s recent air inspec- 


They are made with hollow bases which con- 
tract when they hit the choke.—/J. O’C. 


Army Cartridges 


Question: Am considering buying a .30/06 
with the thought that after the war there is go- 
ing to be a lot of '06 Army ammunition for sale 
cheap. Can the M-1 and M-2 stuff be shot in 
sporting rifles? Is there any difference in the 
-30 caliber machine-gun bullet and that of the 
rifle?—V. W. M., Colo. 


Answer: Both the M-1 and M-2 service car- 
tridges can be shot in any sporting rifle and are 
swell for practice. Because the bullets are 
metal-cased, however, they are no good for big 
game as issued. But the point of the M-1 can 
be drilled and a fairly good sporting bullet 
made of it. Let me warn you, though: By no 
means grind off the point or drill the M-2— 
that’s dangerous because the bullet has an un- 
protected flat base. The M-1's are boattails and 
can be safely altered. 


Do not shoot the armor-piercing bullets 








| The International News Photo above shows 


Lieutenant General Thomas Holcomb {left}, 
Marine Corps Commandant, and Major 
General A. A. Vandegrift {right}, studying 
The photo was made 


tion tour of the Solomon Islands. Colonel 
Clifton B. Cates stands between General 
Holcomb and General Vandegrift. 

Bausch & Lomb experience, skills and 
facilities today are being devoted to the 
production of the optical instruments of 
war—to the thousands upon thousands of 
binoculars, range finders, anti-aircraft 


Your binoculars... 
- on Guadalcanal 


which have blue tips, or the tracers which have 
red tips, because they will destroy a good 
sporting barrel. Machine-gun ammunition is 
the same as that of the rifle, except that the 
brass has a softer anneal, and may stick rather 
badly in your chamber.—J. O’C. 


Metal Fouling 


Question: My new .348 rifle shows two small 
Streaks of rust in the bore about 4 in. from the 
muzzle. I swabbed it out with Hoppe’s No. 9 
but it didn’t seem to do much. I can’t under- 
stand how it got there —J. W. S., Pa. 


Answer: Think nothing of it. That’s just a 
little case of metal fouling, which always shows 
up as dark streaks on the lands near the muz- 
zle. It’s duck soup to get rid of it. Get your- 
self a .35 cal. brass brush to fit your cleaning 
rod. Draw it back and forth across the metal 
fouling several times and wipe out with a patch 
soaked in Hoppe’s No. 9. Unless your metal 
fouling is severe, which I doubt, it will all be 
gone.—J. O'C. 








height finders, aerial photographic lenses, 
and many others. 

After Victory, these resources for pre- 
cision production will lead in new pio- 
neering, to help build a better world for 
you—through optical science. 


BAUSCE. & LOMB 
OPTICAL cou’ — Kopfitsten, N. Y. 
VARY 


EST ABLISHED 1853 





AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS 
FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 
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This new fly has proved very effective for 
landlocked Salmon and Trout. Many Maine 
Guides and Game Wardens place it at the 
head of their list. 

It is a white bucktail with long green and 


black streamers that looks very much like a 
minnow. Tied with tandem or single hook, 


size 4. Price 60c for tandem and 45c for sin- 
gle postpaid. Send for new spring catalog. 
Tied by 


L. L. Bean, Inc., #5 Tackle Dept., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties. 


A clean gun helps a clean shot and 
Fiendoil makes good shooting easier 
because it makes good 
cleaning surer and 
quicker. Apply Fiendoil 
before putting your gun 
away after each hunt or 
skeet shoot. It 
precious metal by form- 
ing a protective film Stn tien 


over the entire gun bore. pygnuel Labor 
Fiendoil performs the 


specific task of preventing oxidation, 
rust and pitting. 


NEW 2 OZ. BOTTLE—35c 


The new bottle slips snugly into gun case 
or tackle box. Its wide mouth admits 
swab or rag easily and bottle wrapped in 
cloth used for cleaning is always handy 
for quick application. 


Get Fiendoil at 
Your Sporting Goods or 
Hardware Store 


McCambridge & McCambridge Co. 
Baltimore 


Saves 
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HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


Twice as big. 176 pages. 
All articles revised. Bet- 
ter illustrations. Printed 
in two colors. Complete 
section on cameras, 
boats, outboard motors. 
Latest prices. . . Order 
7 POSTPAID REFUNDED ON Your Y°“™ equipment now on 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE our Time Payment Plan. 
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Forest Fires—The Foe in Our Midst 


(Continued from page 15) 


recognize this necessity, and they don’t 
discount the seriousness of the fire 
hazard we are facing. They hope that 
weather conditions will be as good as 
they were last year, but they aren’t bas- 
ing their plans on that hope. They think 
that the danger of renewed forest bomb- 
ings is remote, but they aren’t counting 
it out. They are glad that so far there 
have been few indications of attempted 
sabotage, but they aren’t forgetting the 
devastating fires that incendiaries start- 
ed in the forests of the Pacific North- 
west during the first World War. Their 
biggest worry is the shortage of trained 
manpower—and their chief hope is the 
quarter-million-strong army of citizens 
who have volunteered to help protect the 
forests against fire. 


OT all volunteer forest-fire fighters 
are hunters or fishermen, but sports- 
men are more active in this patriotic en- 
deavor than is any other single group, 
and there are many thousands of them 
among the more than 200,000 citizens 
who have enlisted for the duration in the 
Forest Fire Fighters Service—commonly 
shortened to the FFFS—in the forty- 
three states which have sufficiently ex- 
tensive woodlands to make volunteer pro- 
tective organizations necessary. States 
which have especially active and efficient 
FFFS outfits are Florida, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
The Forest Fire Fighters Service, one 
of the five basic volunteer defense groups 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, was or- 
ganized to assist federal, state, and pri- 
vate-land forest-protection agencies in 
their battle against wartime forest fires. 
Heading it, as national codrdinator, is 
David P. Godwin, assistant chief of the 
Division of Fire Control of the Forest 
Service. He appoints the state coordina- 
tors, and he has appointed only men who 
have plenty of actual fire-line experience. 
Local coérdinators usually are appointed 
on a county basis—many of them are 
state forest-service men. Any able-bodied 
citizen is eligible for membership, and 
may enroll with his local Civilian De- 
fense Council or at the office of any for- 
est-fire-protection organization. Hunters 
and fishermen who are accustomed to 
woods life and travel are especially wel- 
Women are accepted 
if they are willing to do hard work— 
there aren’t any glamour-girl jobs for 
them. A few who are especially qualified 
are assigned to communications work, 
many more to “service of supply” jobs 
as cooks or drivers. In a few localities 
where manpower is very short they are 
being used for actual fire-line work. 
FFFS members soon become intimate- 


|ly acquainted with fire rakes, Pulaski 
| tools, round-point shovels, and various 


other blister-raising fire-fighting appli- 
ances. Each of them is given at least 
twelve hours practical and theoretical 
training, which varies somewhat in dif- 
ferent localities, in fire-control work. A 
few of the units have been supplied 
with considerable mechanized equipment 
which makes forest-fire fighting easier 
and more efficient but there isn’t enough 
of it available for all of the volunteer 
organizations, and most of them have to 
be content with simple hand tools and 
five-gallon back-pack pumps. Many 
sportsmen who joined the FFFS because 
of a sense of obligation, rather than 
through desire, have been surprised to 
find that while forest-fire fighting always 


is dirty and back-breaking work, it often 
is interesting and exciting. 

A number of FFFS units have been or 
ganized in small colleges, junior colleges 
and even high schools. Seventeen and 
eighteen-year-old boys make excellent 
forest-fire fighters, and their FFFS train 
ing gives them fine pre-induction hard 
ening. A fellow who can hold his en 
up through a hard day or night on 
fire line in rough country will be abk 
to handle anything in the way of toug! 
going that the war is likely to give him 
That was proved recently on the Sa 
Bernardino National Forest in Califor 
nia. A forest fire in the high-up an 
rough San Gorgonio Wild Area “blew 
up” and the forest supervisor had to as} 
the help of a Marine outfit which wa 
completing Commando training on th 
Forest. A firewarden was told to guid 
it to the scene of action. In a tearin; 
hurry to get to the fire, he walke 
those tough Leathernecks right into th: 
ground. The Marine commander was s 
impressed that he offered him a se! 
geant’s warrant—and the Forest Servic: 
lost another of its trained fire fighters 

Even before the Forest Fire Fighter 
Service was established, sportsmen 
clubs and individual sportsmen, esp¢ 
cially in the West, were volunteering to 
help the Forest Service guard our Na 
tional Forests, and many of them are 
still on the job. On the Pacific Coast 
and in the Rocky Mountain region the 
members of numerous skiing, mountain- 
climbing, and other sportsmen’s organi- 
zations have given, and still are giving, 
highly valuable service. Many civic or- 
ganizations, such as Chambers of Com- 
merce and Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
have followed their good example, as 
have the employes of a considerable 
number of business houses. These groups 
agree to assume a definite duty, such as 
manning a lookout tower or guarding an 
area against fire, for an entire season. 
The assignment is carried out by the 
members, in turn, devoting their vaca- 
tions to it. Individual citizens, many of 
them sportsmen who have become thor- 
oughly familiar with the country through 
their fishing and hunting trips, act as 
volunteer lookouts and fire wardens over 
week-ends and during their vacations. 
Many women are being employed by the 
Forest Service as full-time lookouts, 
radio operators, cooks, and truck driv- 
ers, and a few are doing volunteer work 
in the same capacities. 


LL of the Forest Service’s smoke 
jum pers—the parachutist-fire fighters 
who put out small blazes in especial! 
rough country—have joined the armed 
services. Their places have been taken 
by sixty volunteers—all of them con- 
scientious objectors who welcome an op- 
portunity to prove that their objections 
to fighting aren’t the result of cold feet. 
Sportsmen who are devoting some of 
their free time to protecting our for- 
ests and woodlands against the ever- 
present menace of destructive fire e 
giving the country valuable service at a 
time when it needs the services of every 
citizen. And they are doing something 
else which every sportsman worthy of 
the name is glad to do—they are helping 
to make certain that when their fellow 
sportsmen now serving in the armed 
forces are able to take off their uniforms 
and begin to catch up on their fishing 
and hunting there will be game for them 
to shoot and fish for them to catch. 
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News of 


SPORTSMENS CLUBS 


NE of the larger sportsmen’s as- 
( ) sociations, the Sanford-Springvale 
group of Maine, has felt the ef- 

ects of the war, its membership having 
iropped from 1,100—an all-time high for 
the club—to a present paid-up list of 867. 
Many former members have moved to 
ther sections to engage in war work. 
tecently the club mailed paid-up cards 
o 103 members in service. Conservation 
nd other activities continue on the 
louble-quick, but the Sanford-Spring- 
ille group has had time to accumulate 
$600 in war bonds. ... A letter of thanks 
from the Addington (Ontario) Fish and 
Game Protective Association, a new club, 
for the articles on how to form a sports- 
man’s club, which OvuTpoor Lire carried 
ist year. Our model Constitution and 
By-laws was particularly helpful, says 
P. K. Ketcheson of Napanee, Ont. Thank 
you—and let’s hear from you often 

Don’t cease your club activities be- 
cause transportation difficulties prevent 
you from getting to the regular meetings. 
Ask your board of governors to break 
down the club, temporarily, into small 
groups so that impromptu meetings may 
be held in every section. The mailman 
will act as go-between the smaller groups 
and the main body, and you'll be sur- 
prised how much important business 
can be carried on in this fashion. 

Here’s a novel and effective idea: The 
Fish and Game Protective Association, 
Naugatuck, Conn., makes a point of tak- 
ing movies of its old-timers in action. 
Future members will be able to watch 
“tradition” as it really happened! The 
Naugatuck club also is feeling the war 
but, 
carrying on a very extensive program. 
Yes, they’ve sent paid-up cards to service 
men too... Here’s a plan that seems to 
be working out well for the sportsmen’s 
clubs of Ohio. Under an arrangement 
with the state Division of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, the clubs receive 
fees for issuing fishing and hunting 
licenses. In 1942 the participating clubs 
were paid $74,221.34 in return for selling 
39 per cent of the state’s hunting licenses 
and 43 percent of its fishing licenses. 
Later the clubs will file reports, showing 
just how the money has been spent in 
conservation work Whew! The 
Lehigh County (Pa.) Protective Associa- 
tion is an ambitious group of sportsmen. 
Its membership in 1942 was 1,610—and 
the goal for 1943 is 2,000. The club has a 
large and varied program. For one 
thing, it has bought 4,000 pine trees for 
watershed protection along the Lehigh 
River—and also contributed 15,000 trees 
to local reforestation work! In addition 
to wide restocking work the Lehigh 
group has pledged $1,500 toward a coun- 
tywide goal of $6,000 for the purchase 
of public game lands. 

Fellows, as real sportsmen who are 
genuinely interested in the future of 
fishing and hunting in this country, we 
face a real job right now. Conservation 
work must go on, We've come a long 
way from the bad old days, but we can’t 
relax. If we do, sure as shooting the loss 
of wildlife resources will be almost ir- 
eparable. So even if you can’t go fishing 
or hunting this year buy a license any- 
way. The dollar or two it costs you, 
multiplied by millions of sportsmen, will 
spell the difference between salvation or 
ruin for fish and game.—Ted Seeley. 
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lines, there are thousands of machines... 


raw steel into a precision firearm. 


All through the Colt factories, you find these craftsmen 
whose experience has been responsible for the Colt repu- 
tation for producing record-breaking target arms and 
Thanks to these 
men, many of whom have been with the company for 
over 50 years, Colt-quality has never been surpassed. 

For the duration all our resources are being devoted to 
supplying our armed forces with Colt revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols, machine guns and automatic cannon. We 
are looking forward to the day of victory when once again 


dependable military and police arms. 


we will serve our target-shooting friends. 






A new stock by Bishop 
This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 


form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make | 


bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request. 


£. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI 





When 1 Writing Advertisers Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


CARTRIDGE | RE-LOADING 


Our Catalog-Hand Book tells about 
fascination of making your own 
Complete information (il- 
lustrated) on everything pertaining to 
guns. Send 20c for cons. 
ing 

















ammunition. 
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Craftsmanship, skill, practical knowledge that come 
only from experience form the human tool that builds 
Colt revolvers and automatic pistols. On Colt production 
huge batteries 
of them stretched row on row. BUT, even so, the magic 
touch of skilled hands never leaves a Colt as it turns from 


Veteran craftsman Walter Lee is 
typical of the men who protect 
Colt-quality. With skilled hands he 
forges steels made to special Colt 
specifications into revolver and 
pistol frames. 


Send For These 
AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


One of America’s foremost lithogra- 
phers has just produced for us a set of 
six beautiful, authentic reproductions of 
early Colt revolvers. They are 14” x 11” 
in size, ideal for framing. They’ll make 
a real addition to your den or club room. 

Included in the set is a reproduction 
of the famous Colt Texas Paterson 
Revolver, illustrated at left. The Texas 
Paterson, the first Colt model produced 
in 1836, was the forerunner of the present 
line of Colt arms. 

Send twenty-five cents (25¢) in coin 
or stamps and your set of prints will be 
mailed promptly. Address, Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Department C, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT __ 





= GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) 49 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) 3.50 
BOYS BLUE WOOL OVERCOATS( used)sizes 32 te 38 $3.95 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 
& Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer Scout Send 10g 
for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 


A and N SUPPLY CO. 








The 20c partial- 
—the 20c will be 
refunded on your first order. Canada requests send 25c, 

Reloading Tool FREE. 


357 Hayes Street 
San Francisco, California 





(SRRE- i) 4756 LESTER ST. RICHMOND, VA. 





PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
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There’s no short cut to the glori- 
ous ripeness you'll find in Briggs 
tobacco. It takes nothing less 
than cask-mellowing for long, 
slow years—longer than many 
But 


worth it! For that’s how Briggs 


costly blends receive. it’s 
develops its tender, rich flavor 
its full-bodied, 
goodness eos its savory, tantaliz- 
Why 
your pipe to Briggs today? 


satisfying 


ing aroma. not promote 


Ah-h-h!.. that wonderful 
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ye 2 The Smoke with 
a Smile 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 








SLEEPING BAGS gos 





Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
up to 40%. Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
BAG warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
men, Air mattress pocket Large shelter half. Rolls compactly 
A $40.00 value, Our price only $29.98. Warm WESTERN WOOL 
FILLED BAGS priced from $12.89, Shipped C.O.D, Sleeping 
bags for Civillan use may not be available long. Write TODAY 
for FREE literature. ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED, 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


.OL 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland, eae 
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Animals, Heads, Fishes, Pets; to TAN. 
Be a Taxide rmist. Profit and FUN 
Hunters, save your valuable yRommeEs. 

S Mount ducks, equirr Learn to 

rat nosBy. 

oFits 


FREE BOOK ome 100 ine 
NOW absolutely FREE. Write TODAY. ¥ 


Send Postal TODAY for FREE BOOK. State AGE. 
N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Dept. 3145 Omaha, Neb. 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best ehascund ‘beotin the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Meas ~~ A pound or two grhter i the 
average boot; y to pu and take hooks 
= ey" vAnkle "see rrolae boot in place, rt also 





ACC! NO 6 IMPrA TIONS! Get the original Goke 
Bot! uvage only by writing for measure bilan 
and Footwear Catalo« 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 














How to Improve 
Your Shooting! 


Here is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 
—now yours for only 
25¢! Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
control, “sighting 
in”, judging bullet 
“drop” and wind re- 
sistance, use of tele- 
scopic sights — and 
hundreds of other 
hints to improve 
your shooting! 





Order Your Copy Today—Only 25¢! 


Snootine Facts is packed with everything 
you need to know about arms and ammuni- 
tion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular types of rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, cartridges, shells and sights—with 
a wealth of valuable tables and illustrations. 
94 pages. Send only 25¢ for your copy today! 
Address Dept. 53 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


353 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Amphibian Pheasant 
(Continued from page 29) 


pothole for a time and then traveled cn 
toward higher cover in search of more 
respectable pheasants. Finally a bird 
took off from beneath a fence, and Roy 
pocketed his first kill. This put him in 
a better mood, but I noticed he still 


angled back toward the tule swamp after 


we had completed a wide circle without 
sighting another cock pheasant. As we 
drew nearer, our approach unconscious- 
ly developed into a stalk, but whether 
the ringneck had returned to the field 
was a matter of conjecture. Most prob- 
ably the dog had upset the swamp bird's 
composure, and he might well be on the 
opposite side of the pothole by now 
Nevertheless, we found ourselves pra 
tically crawling toward the point in que 
tion. We still were out of range when 
Roy grabbed my arm. 

“See him?” he whispered. 
head? It’s sticking up a foot!” 

Well, maybe the old bird’s head wasn't 
out quite a foot, but it was upthrust 
and the pheasant was watching our ap 
proach. Roy’s jaw tightened. He still 
had a bone to pick with that feathered 
challenger. 

The ringneck let us come a few steps 
nearer, then ducked, and we were up and 
running. We caught another glimpsé 
of our quarry as he dived into the 
swamp, but this time both Roy and | 
carefully marked his exact vanishing 
point and ran to the spot. 

“That bird can’t go far 
swamp!” Roy snorted. “I'm 
get him up if I have to crawl!” 

“Look here, Roy,” I said and pointed 
to the pheasant’s tracks, which led int 
an inconspicuous tunnel that ran through 
the pothole grass. This runway pene- 
trated straight into the mud area fo! 
a dozen feet, then twisted around. 

Roy got down practically on his hands 
and knees and followed the tunnel trail 
His splashing quickly grew faint, but I 
knew he was progressing by the rising 
chorus of disgruntled coots. Meanwhile 
I backed up to dry ground. 

Nor did I have long to wait. Wings 
sounded, and out of the pothole raised 
three widgeon, and not a dozen feet back 
of them, yes, the ringneck. The ducks 
escaped low over the tules, but the 
pheasant—and I'll never understand how 
Roy got a shot—dropped on the fringé 
of the swamp. 


“See his 


into this 
going to 


I marked the bird down, and wher 
bedraggled Roy sloshed into view, was 
able to direct him to his kill. Trium 


he held the pheasant high. 
did you ever get him up 


phantly 

“How 
asked. 

“Do you know,” he replied, “that ring 
neck had a bit of an island at the end 
of the runway? There was a strip of 
open water near by, and that’s where the 
ducks were sitting.” 

“I suppose your pheasant had 
on some hen?” 

“Could be,” Roy answered 
he got up right after the ducks!” 


° t 


his ey 


“becaust 


lowa Favors Service Men 


EMBERS of the armed forces may 

now fish or hunt for a limited period 
in Iowa without buying a license, unde! 
a recently enacted law. This is the s 
cessful conclusion of a movement started 
back in 1940 when, during OuTpoor LiFr's 
national campaign for resident licenses 
for service men, Iowa fell in line with 
more than 20 other states in initiating 
low-cost fishing and hunting for the 
armed forces. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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The Kid Gets His Buck 


(Continued from page !9) 


ng. A couple of miles from camp, Doris 

id quietly: “There are two bucks up 

that hill—a big four-pointer and a 
yronghorn. Get the big one, Jerry!” she 
ided. 

He piled off, as excited as a kid could 
be, and reached for his rifle, which was 
in a scabbard forward along the horse’s 
neck, but the beast shied and ran off 
about fifty yards. (The mount was a 
round-backed little rascal, and we had 
found that Jerry couldn’t carry his rifle 
butt to the rear on the left side, as he 
should have, because it pulled the saddle 
over too much.) 

Seeing how matters stood, I grabbed 
my .270 from its. scabbard and handed 
it to Jerry. Those dumb bucks still stood 
there, about 200 yards away, but the kid 
didn’t shoot. 

“Knock over the big one—the one to 
the left, Jerry!” I urged. 

“T can’t see through the scope, Daddy!” 

Seeing that Jerry wasn’t going to shoot, 
Frank cut loose then, but missed, his 
shot kicking up dust just beneath the 
big buck’s belly. Off they went, over the 
hill and far away. I examined the ‘scope 
of the .270. The buck I'd slung on my 
horse had bled on the ocular lens, and 
one couldn’t any more see through it 
than through the side of a house. Jerry’s 
face was a study in disappointment, but 
all he said was: “What lousy luck!” 

The next day was a perfectly wonder- 
ful one for not hunting deer. A storm 
was brewing. Long, white cloud stream- 
ers fled across the sky and the wind 
howled a gale. Deer, of course, lay tight. 
Occasionally we kicked a doe out of her 
bed, but by midafternoon we hadn’t got 
a shot. 


or Oonm = 





CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 
OUTDOOR LIFE, in codperation 


with other monthly magazines, has 
adjusted its publication date in order 
to help ease the wartime strain on 
transportation facilities. Thus, this 
May issue, which ordinarily would 
have appeared about a week earlier, 
was published on April 23, and the 
June number will appear on May 25. 
Each succeeding issue will reach the 
reader on approximately the same 
date — the 25th of each month. 





About that time I got another hunch. 
We were not far from a long, sharp hill 


where we'd often seen deer, usually 
bucks. The south side was bare and 
smooth, but the north was cut with beau- 


tiful canyons thick with oaks and deep 
in rich grass. We plotted a campaign 
for it. I was to ride along the ridge, 
while Frank and Jerry would go below. 
Once before I had acted as jump dog 
there for a friend, and had got him a 
fine, big, five-point buck. 

So up I went. Now and then, 500 feet 
below me, I could see Jerry and Frank 


working slowly along. Every time I 
came to the head of a canyon, I tied the 
horse, went carefully to the edge, and— 
keeping out of sight—watched carefully 
wit! the glasses. One canyon produced 
a doe and a fawn, but I knew bucks were 
MA, 1943 


close by when I found their big, heart- 
shaped tracks. 

I had covered about three-fourths of 
the hill and my heart was sinking when 
—at the bottom of a canyon in some 
thick brush—I saw a movement, then 
another. About the same time I heard 
below a click of iron on rock and knew 
that Frank and Jerry were riding there. 

Then one of the gray shapes in the 
brush stepped out into the open. It was 
a big, four-point buck. Two more, bucks, 
but small ones, probably spikes or two- 
pointers, came out. All stood watching 
the place where Frank and Jerry were 
riding. Then two more showed up, a 
medium-size buck with a small, four- 
point head, and another big fellow fol- 
lowing close behind. 

It was interesting to watch those deer 
through the glasses. Not having spotted 
me, they’d sneak up the side of the can- 
yon, tails down between their legs, paus- 
ing now and then to look back toward 
the place where Jerry and Frank had 
disappeared. For a couple of minutes 
the bucks were pretty jittery, but then 
they calmed down. A big four-pointer 
reached out and grabbed a mouthful of 
browse. Feeding, the herd began to 
move slowly up toward the head of the 
canyon. The danger was passing them 
by and they felt safe. 

Keeping behind some brush I dropped 
back over the skyline and then crossed 


the ridge and ran, out of their sight, to| 


where I could see Frank and Jerry. 
Presently, far below me, they came into 
sight, and I gesticulated to attract their 
attention. 

They were two canyons beyond the 
one containing the bucks, and I knew 
that with the wind blowing a gale there 
wasn’t much chance of their being 
heard. Nevertheless I was on pins and 
needles until they had pushed their la- 
boring horses up the hillside to where 
I stood. 


“Climb off, and grab your rifles,” I 
said quietly. “There are some bucks 
over in a canyon. Maybe you can each 


get a shot.” 

The kid didn’t climb off—he fell off 
with the little .257 in his hand. Frank 
followed with his .30/06. At the edge of 
the canyon where I had last seen the 
bucks, not a thing was in sight. Jerry 
sat down on a point where he could see 
anything that moved, and there he 
waited, but I noticd his lips beginning 
to tremble with disappointment. 








Wanted 
DOGS FOR WAR 





Sam wants 125,000 dogs in the 
WAGS (Dog Army) for sentry duty, 
pack, messenger, attack and sled work. 
Aggressive sporting dogs of the watch dog 
type—Pointers, English Setters and Irish 
Setters—(as well as many non-sporting’ 
dogs) are acceptable. Must be at least 
20” shoulder height. 1 to 4 years old, 
pure-bred or cross-bred. L. C. Smith 
craftsmen urge you to enlist your dog— 
he will receive fine training, food and 
care. For details write Dogs for Defense, 
Inc., 22 East 60th St., N. Y. City. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
FULTON, N. Y. 


Western Sales Representative: Paul S. Linforth 
420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


LCU.SMITH 


Tyme TALL LEIA 
Sigh 4; tthe a Single 


Uncle 

















Then I saw, about seventy yards away 
at the bottom of the canyon, a suspicious | 


movement in an oak thicket. The glasses 
showed me a gray coat, then an antler, 


and a moment later the biggest buck of | 


the bunch walked out. 


HE kid had been pretty shaky, but 

the sight of those antlers calmed him 
down. The little .257 cracked and the 
buck was down and very dead. When 
we dressed him out we found that the 
100-grain bullet had drilled him exactly 
through the heart. 

“Gee, Daddy!” Jerry shouted. “I had 
buck fever until I saw that buck; then 
I didn’t have it any more...I just shot 
him.” 

The proudest kid in Arizona led his 
horse off the mountain that afternoon. 
Every few minutes he would stop to see 
if the buck was riding all right. It was 
five miles back to camp, but what’s five 
miles if there’s a buck riding on your 
horse’s back? 





To every man 
who expects to join 
the Armed Services 


(See page 79) 





Teday, 100% in war work. In normaltimes, manu- 
facturers of 22 cal. RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELE. 
SCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS & EQUIPMENT 











pistol, shotgun experts. Tested, 
proved by leading gun authorit 


blades, 
can 50¢, 


locks, 
{ tb. $1 


tools, razor 
knives. Ib. 


substitutes—Buy RIG today. 


5832-L Stony Island Ave., Chicago, 


Used from tropics to Alaska by rifle, 









Stops rust when others fail. SAVES 
reels, 
. 50. 
FREE literature. Don’t monkey with 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 









1943 EDITION 


BOUGHT 


AND TRADED 
Send © DOLLAR BAL, check or stomps, for the 
Yrooters Bible” with Supplement 10-DAY 


Te Owners of Cotoleg No 34—Send 10¢ for Supplement 








NOW with Up-to-the-Minute EXTRA SUPPLEMENT 
giving latest prices and list of merchandise frozen 
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LAST CALL! 


for entries in the big 


$1,000 





MARLIN GUN | 
CONTEST! 








| Closes July |, 1943 





j= DOWN your ideas for improving 
any current model Marli. Gun. Follow 
the simple contest rules and send your 
entry in. If you wish, you may suggest 
new features, not at present in the line. 
A free catalog is yours for the asking, 
to review the features of Marlin Guns. 
PRIZES 

First prize is $500.00 in cash; second 
prize $100.00; third prize $50.00; four- 
teen additional prizes of $25.00 cash 
each. Seventeen prizes in all! (Marlin 
suggests the purchase of U.S. Savings 
Bonds with the prize money.) 


JUDGING 
Three famous gun editors—Bob Nich- 
ols of Field & Stream, Jack O’Connor 
of Outdoor Life, Maj. Chas. Askins 
of Sports Afield—will select the win- 
ning entries. All ideas for which prizes 
are given become the property of The 


Marlin Firearms Company and none 
will be returned. Prizes awarded for 
the seventeen ideas which are most 
valuable and practical, in the opinion 
of the judges. Duplicate prizes awarded 
in the event of a tie. WINNERS will be 
determined and prizes announced as 
soon as possible. 


CONTEST RULES 


The Marlin Gun Contest is open to all 
sportsmen and dealers in guns, with 
the exception of Marlin employees. 
Written suggestions must not exceed 
300 words, the shorter the better. No 
limit to number of entries which may 
be submitted. Write name and address 
clearly on each suggestion. Mail entries 
to Dept. 6, The Marlin Firearms Co., 
17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Entries must be received on or before 
July 1, 1943. 





THE MARLIN FIREARMS PLANT IS NOW 100% ON WAR PROD 


HAVE YOUR 


HIDES 


€ DEER MADE INTO 


GARMENTS or GLOVES 


One large, or 2 medium- 
sized hides, having at 
least 12 sq. ft. of usable 
leather (already tanned 
with hair off) will be 
made into this attrac 
tive vest for 


$4 75 563" 


FRINGED 
CcoaT 











SAVE MONEY by 
wearing apparel 
vour own hides. 3 good hides 
will make this fringed coat 
or one of our other coats or 
jackets. Over 70 years experi 
ence making quality leather 
goods. Especially skilled in 
fitting garments by mail. 


having 
made from 





Styles for 
Men & Women 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
showing complete line of gloves 
and garments. DON’T FOR- 
WARD HIDES OR LEATHER 
UNTIL YOU HAVE READ 
CATALOG which you 
complete information on care 
and shipment of untanned deer 
hides. Also shows how in 5 min- 
utes you can furnish measure- 
ments for accurate fit. 


MIDWEST SPORT TOGS, 601 Fox Ave., Berlin, Wis. 
Division of Berlin Glove Co 


gives 





Gloves 
& Mittens 

























New Designs i 
4 








Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard, 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-5, Chicago, Me 


SNOW-PROOF Bcgsom 


was originally developed . 
forty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre 
serving shoes, leather gloves, belts, 
luggage, etc. Odorless, colorless, not sticky 
Money-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers——or send 25c for 3% oz 
can ./?.. The Snow-Proof Co., Middle 


ae ara 


SNOW -PROOF 


coats 





N 
|- 


High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 
the emergency. 




























duigence, 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 


171 SECOND STREET - SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 


QUWtEMCE 


STEERHIDE HOLSTERS 
Handmade, lock-stitched, molded to NO. 25 


exact fit. Give model, barre! length $975 
a 


or send tracing. At dealers or send 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE. 









for free Sporting Goods Catalog. 











Birds Scare Me 


(Continued from page 23) 


had snitched my older brother’s aut: 
matic, and I gleefully opened a barrag 
that must have been a record breake 
When the echoes died away and peac 
settled in the old orchard again, I re- 
alized, with galling humiliation, that 


had bagged not a single bird. The 
were just too many. “Too much sug 
for a cent,” as our boyhood languas 


phrased it. 
It was years before I could conter 
plate the debacle without chagrin, a1 


still more years before the incident 

ripened into chuckling reminiscence. 
When I first began bird hunting, 

hoped—I ardently hoped—that we would 


find no birds. When the dogs struck 

trail, I hoped the trail would peter ou 
Even when they pointed, I hoped the 
point would be unproductive, that tl 

covey might flush prematurely, or th 

some intercession of Providence might 
keep me from getting a shot. 

Such a confession entitles me to a 
preferred rating in the order of sim} 
until you understand the why behind 
Then maybe something in your own ex- 
perience might make you a little syn 
pathetic. 

It was simply fear of embarrassment 
I was hunting with my older brothers 
all of whom were creditable shots, ar 
I was afraid I would miss. In fact, | 
knew I would miss. As long as no birds 
were found, as long as there was not 
ing to shoot at, I was one of the gang 
and as good a hunter as anybody el 
So I would trudge behind them the live- 


] 


long day, hoping against hope that I 
would not be so unfortunate as to get 
a shot. 


Not until I began hunting alone did I 


overcome my defeatism. There is only 
one way to learn quail shooting: go by 
your own sweet self. Then if you make 
a fool of yourself, it’s your own business 
You won't be embarrassed when you 
miss. A man is never embarrassed, 

gardless of what happens, unless 
body else is along to witness his foolish- 


some 


ness 

And especially should a_ beginner 
avoid the mistake of hunting with some 
altruistic but misguided soul who insists 
that the beginner take the first shot 
That is the highway to ruin, because 
the learner’s gentlemanly instincts w 


prompt him to shoot too quicxly so tl 
his benefactor will have a chance. 
ES, I still do goofy things aplenty 


when I am bird huating. A big covey 
rise rattles me because it thrills me. I 
go back the second time because I made 
mistakes the first time. There is always 
a freshness about a game in which you 
make mistakes. If the time ever comes 
when an exploding bevy ceases to ups 
me, I think I shall quit bird hunting 

Do I envy those nerveless fellows wh 
can walk imperturbably into a covey of 


birds? Not so much. They are probably 
liars anyway. Theoretical experts aré 
often disappointing in the field. Let 


twenty pieces of feathered dynamite ex- 
plode under their feet and go gyrating 
and spinning among the tree tops, and 
these selfsame experts are likely to 
veal very human qualities! 

In any case, they are not so envial 
They may get more birds, but do they 
enjoy it as much? Verily, it is more 
to pursue than to overtake, as many 


erstwhile amorous swain could testify 
if guaranteed immunity! 
Bob White still gets my goat. I hope 
he always will. 
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How the Happy Hunters Got Happy 


(Continued from page 37) 


Hunters were happy; they’d found that 
when you aim to throw up a building 
with your own hands, scissors are less 
valuable than hammers and saws and 
trowels. 

That’s how the Maine-camp-on-Cape- 
Cod came about. An act of God was in- 
volved and also an act of the tax col- 
lector. Recall the great New England 
hurricane of 1938? Cape Cod folks have 
reason to remember it; I speak by the 
cards. On that memorable occasion, the 
house that I now happen to live in em- 
barked upon considerable of a cruise 
down Vineyard: Sound, thereafter to be 
salvaged and freighted overland to a 
point three miles from its original moor- 
ings. We call that kind of building a 
“hurricane house.” Some of them never 
recovered from the shock. 


COUPLE of hunters chanced on one 

that hadn’t. They also heard about 
a parcel of land adjoining Deer Pond 
(happy name!) that could be picked up 
cheaply at a tax sale. Two or three of 
the Teaticketers managed to round up a 
total of two dozen interested hunters. 
They chipped in equal shares and bought 
the land; a tract of fourteen acres 
bordering the pond. There were legal 
points: ownership of one plot of land 
by twenty-four individuals was awkward, 
to say the least. That wa. solved by the 
incorporation of the Happy Hunters, 
with officers and everyth.ng. 

Well, as I said, that “hurricane house” 
hadn’t survived the shock. But as neat- 
ly stacked piles of boards it held definite 
promise. All a pinch of this and a pinch 
of that in the way of new materials. The 
Happy Hunters had the ingredients. But, 
unfortunately, they also had only three 
weeks’ time until the opening of the deer 
season, and all hands wanted to hunt 
out of their own camp. 

Who’d do the building? No room for 
argument—everybody would. Then en- 
sued a strange sort of codperative bus- 
man’s holiday; of carpenters and masons 
hiring out for no money at all. 

The first job involved not only clear- 
ing the land but constructing a stretch 
of road on which to get in from the end 
of the woods road at the top of the hill. 
In that the Hunters had the same prob- 
lems the Pilgrim Fathers must have 


' faced. But their methods were slightly 


different. After scythes and axes had 
done their worst, something new was 
added—nothing than a _ bulldozer. 

Jack Lopes meanwhile was rolling up 
his sleeves to attack the stone work, 
while the carpenters were running ex- 
pert eyes up and down the reclaimed 
lumber. There was an air of urgency 
ibout the whole thing; three weeks to 
g0 and only parts of week-ends and 
Thanksgiving Day to get the work done. 
Everyone worked for a living week days. 
But then the two taxi drivers had an 
Inspiration: they worked at nights, most- 
ly, so how about slipping out now and 
then to the camp daytimes? Progress 
moved apace. 

Actually, the camp was completed and 
teady for occupancy within the three 
weeks allotted; logs were blazing on the 
hearth, the kitchen was stocked, and the 
Sunks made up. Deer-season opening 
would be on Monday. Sunday found the 
Happy Hunters holding open house for 
their families—then shooing them home. 

Now, their camp isn’t any glorified 
eighty-by-ten summer shack. It’s the 
real, solid thing, designed for year-round 
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use, with double-insulated walls, double 
floors, and similar virtues of the well- 
built house. There’d be good ice fishing 
out on the pond through the winter. So 
the building was laid out with plenty of 
room to spare for the members. It 
measures thirty by forty feet, has an 
efficient kitchen, a bench-bordered liv- 
ing room twenty by twenty, and two 
sleeping rooms with a total of twenty- 
four bunks. 

The chef? Well, after their three 
weeks’ labor, the Happy Hunters were 
determined to give their undivided at- 
tention to the white-tails during the 
week it was legal to hunt them. That 
suggested the luxury of a hired cook. 
Apart from the latter’s wages, the only 
expense for each man would be the ac- 
tual cost of his food, estimated at $7. 

That didn’t include ammunition, of 
course, nor an occasional swallow of 
early-December tonic. But even with 
those costs added, the total was ap- 
preciably lower than a hunter can man- 
age on a trip to Michigan or Maine. Of 
course, there isn’t much to Cape Cod. 
A far greater number of deer roam the 
woods of Maine. 

P.M. (post-mortem): When my Maine- 
tripping friends returned to the Cape 
from their deer hunt, I inquired whether 
everybody had got his deer. Well, not 
quite everybody, it seemed. Between the 
four of them they had bagged one buck. 

The Happy Hunters bagged nine. 

Who's contented? Query Jack Lopes, 
Mason, as party of one part, and Jeff 
Whitney, business executive, as party of 
the other. By the way, Jeff plays an 
accordion too. But it didn’t seem to 
charm the Maine deer. 


Dry-Shooting Aid 
RY shooting an unloaded revolver, by 
aiming it and snapping the trigger as 
you would in actual target shooting, is 
good practice for handgun users, but it’s 
generally not advised for rimfire re- 
volvers. The firing pin is likely to be in- 
jured through striking the steel of the 
cylinder. However, I have devised a sat- 
isfactory way to avoid such injury on 
my Harrington & Richardson .22 re- 
volver equipped with the “Safety Cylin- 
der.” Even if your gun is some other 
type, you may be able to adapt the idea. 
The Safety Cylinder has a narrow rim 
projecting to the rear all around the 
chambers into which cartridges go. I 
CYLINDER RIM CARDBOARD RING 
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measured the diameter of the inside of 
the rim (1 3/16 in.) and laid out a circle 
of the same size on stiff cardboard about 
1/16 to 3/32 in. thick. Inside this I drew 
a circle 13/16 in. in diameter; then cut 
all around both lines, so that I had a ring 
of cardboard 3/16 in. wide. Fitted into 
the back of the cylinder, covering the 


chambers, this ring made a surface suf- | 


ficiently soft to absorb the blow of the 
firing pin without damaging it in the 
least. The ring will wear out in time, 
but it only takes a minute to make a new 
one.—Harvey Hill. 


BULL’S-EYE GUNNER 


It’s no accident that this gun- 
ner can riddle enemy aircraft. 
He learned to shoot in his 
home town rifle club and 
quickly earned his job on the 
trigger of a .50 caliber. Over 
and over you’! find the peace- 
time marksman serves Uncle 
Sam best in war! 


HK, Uy PND CLD 
METALLIC AND TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


IDEAL RELOADING TOOLS 
CUTTS COMP ne 


ewire cranes 
Our General Catalog, Free 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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You don’t have to be a licensed guide —<= 
to know this important fact about outdoor life! 
Sportsmen everywhere have discovered the com- 
fort of hand-sewn, Indian construction Bass Foot- 

wear. And one pair will convince you! 

FREE! Illustrated catalog of all kinds of BASS OUT- 
DOOR FOOTWEAR for men and women. Write 
G. H. Bass & Co., 
155 Canal Street, 
Wilton, Me. 


UNCLE SAM COMES FIRST... 
with you and with us. Please have patience with 
delays and shortages due to our war production. 
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AND OTHER FINE OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 








HILE the kayak will never re- 
place the canoe in the affections 
of those who like to go camp- 
cruising, its suitability for 
certain waters should be better known. 


It’s not the craft for a trip back into 
real wilderness country or even for 
shorter trips on which supplies can’t 


easily be replenished; when overloaded 
with duffel it rides too deep in the water 
and becomes sluggish and unwieldy, in 
sharp contrast to its usual easy handling. 
But for cruising through country where 
sources of supply are never far off, and 
for use on waterways too small or shal- 
low for even a canoe, the kayak does a 
swell job. 

As for the craft itself, in camp-cruis- 
ing, I cannot see any great advantage in 
the seaworthiness praised so highly by 
kayak enthusiasts. The fore-and-aft and 
side decks of a kayak, and 
the spray cloth that’s used 
to keep water out of the 
boat, are of no great value 
to the ordinary man, whose 
cruises seldom take him 
through fast white water. 

Nor, on the other hand am 
I impressed by the charge 
of fragility made against it. 
Too few of us know that all 
kayaks aren't alike in that 
respect. Most men look at 
the thin silk or muslin cover- 
ings of kayaks used for 
afternoon paddling, and as- 
sume that cruise craft are 
the same. 

Actually, the 
types have a skin 
two-layer covering) of stout 
material; these are available 


heavy-duty 
‘even a 


from dealers’ stocks In 
addition, you can buy a 
heavy-service covering for 
the kayak you may be building your- 
self. Naturally mere weight of fabric 


is not alone depended on for strength; 
a filler or dope is applied that makes 
the covering rubbery and resilient. And 
for those who want wood as well as 
fabric between them and the water, 
there are kayaks of canoelike construc- 
tion—canvas over thin but solid plank- 
ing—and, of course, some made of 
waterproof plywood 

With this country’s wealth of good 
cruising waters, and the comparative 
ease with which they could be reached 
in the past, many of us overlooked the 
smaller streams nearer home. But for 
many men it’s now them or none at all. 
That wilderness canoe cruise may be 
off for the duration; why not look over 
those friendly little creeks or rivers 
near by? At least you can get on the 
water. 

Let’s look over an imaginary example, 
a stream that flows back of an average 
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Kayaks for Camp-Cruising 


town—your town, say. Starting back in 
some marsh, it’s fed by springs and 
joined by tributary creeks and ditches. 
It may be only large enough to float a 
boat of just a few inches draft, at a 
point near town that you can easily 
reach. If it is like the average inland 
stream, it probably flows into a mill 
pond, say, then into another. It goes 
on, gaining volume all the while, until 
it joins a river, perhaps later a lake. 
Beyond that point, we're hardly in- 
terested. So long as that stream pro- 
vides around 25 mi. of water travel, and 
even though it may be obstructed by 
dams, snags, and shallows, it’s worth 
investigating as a kayak-camping possi- 
bility in times like these. What if it 
does flow through settled country? 
Cultivated fields may line its banks in 
many places, but you'll find enough in 


wh 





"Calking'’s expensive, isn't it?" 
the way of marshes, wooded stretches, 
and tributary creeks to afford interest- 
ing going. Obstacles, both man-made 
and natural, will test your skill, and 
there will be suitable camp sites along 
the way. 

Or there’s the near-by river that has 
never been considered as navigable; just 
the thing for a boat as shallow in draft 
and easy to portage as a kayak. Just 
because skiffs are limited to the deeper 
pools is no reason to believe the in- 
between stretches cannot be traversed. 
For the Kayak is no ordinary boat: it 
can go not only where others can’t, but 
it can be easily portaged, where carrying 
of heavier, bulkier boats would be im- 
possible. Rivers characterized by a suc- 
cession of deep pools and shallow places 
usually flow through high rugged coun- 
try, uncultivated at least so far as their 
banks are concerned, and while towns 
may never be far distant there is a 
certain isolation that appeals to most of 





us, and every chance of fascinating 
scenery, fair camp sites, and oppor. 
tunities for fishing and for exploratior 
ashore. 

One must consider all these examples 
of cruising as offering possibilities for 
leisurely camping and outdoor living as 
much as for actual boating. You may 
not be able to pile up much water 
mileage, but you can spend each night 
at a different camp site—and that, for 
many of us, will be reason enough for 
going. 

A kayak is well worth buying or build 
ing, even though it may appear that it 
will be used only for a vacation such as 
















this. Actually, it’s more likely that 
many other uses will be found for s 
handy a boat once you have come t 





realize its possibilities. Buying or build. 
ing now may not be easy, although 
several manufacturers report 
reasonable stocks of made-uy 
boats, perhaps enough to meet 
1943 demands, even though ! 

further production is in sight 
until after the war. The sam 
applies to kits for home as 
sembly: it is all a matter of 
getting in touch not only wit! 
manufacturers but their dea! 
Readers wishing to buil 
from plans—and a number f 

various sizes and types al 
available from different 
sources—will find it impossib! 
to obtain marine or othe! 
waterproof grades of plywood 
for all-wood models, but othe! 
wise they shouldn’t have 
trouble. Only a small amount 
of lumber is required, an 
certain nonessential woods 
can be substituted for other: 
specified; as for fastening 
and fittings, a little shopping 
should locate them. Canvas is still ol 
tainable from some dealers. When stocks 
of full widths suitable for single-piece 
coverings are exhausted, use instead 

double layer of lighter material, or sev 
together narrower widths. Fillers 4a! 

dopes for their proper treating can st 

be had. So a resilient shell, largely im 
mune to snagging or wear, can be 
worked up, one at least good enough t 
last for the duration, after which a bet 
ter covering can always be applied ové 
any well-built framework. 

Stocks of folding models, while « 
paratively meager, may hold out well! be 
cause of the comparatively high cost 0 
this admirable type, though it’s possible 
that with public transportation replac 
ing the private car, there may be 
creased interest in the folding boat that 
can be carried as a E 














ers. 
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piece of baggage 
But the average man, at least for suc! 
use as I’ve described, will be more 1 

(Continued on next page 
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with fresh 
Eveready Batteries 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 


| the date line re tate 
inating 
bens Pe In this time of war “Eve- 
ready” flashlights and bat- 
amples teries are vital equipment, 
ies for both at the front and at 
ying as home. Here’s how you can 
ju may help conserve the critical 
pee materials they're made from 
aa a Don't buy a new flashlight if the old one can 
gh for be repaired. Don’t hoard batteries. Use them 
sparingly 
r build- The 
that it National Carvon 
such as 
y that 
for si 
€ 0 ’ 4 
eee “I wish the Sergeant wouldn't keep saying 
yug ° ° ° ° su“ 
yee ‘Hip, hip, hip, all the time’. vanon wane 
Lade-up 
tO meet 
ugh n 
n sight 
le sam terested in the solid type. He should, as comfortable and still take up little space; small as 12 by 6 in. Their rather high 
—— _ stated, avoid buying or building a model a repair or patching kit that includes cost, about $25, is offset by the fact that 
ter ol having a too-thin covering, selecting in- glue and patches of fabric for making such a bag, if decently cared for, will 
ly with stead one with either a heavy-duty shell repairs not only quickly but permanent- last a lifetime. Some will consider an 
ir deal or of solid construction. Load capacity ly; and perhaps a long length of light air mattress a must for travel through 
o build rather than seating capacity should be line, say 100 ft. of 5/16-in. stuff. country where browse for beds will hard- 
ber for kept in mind, for usually any space re- Careful consideration must be given to ly be obtainable, while others use some 
ee & quired for duffel is not taken into con- the actual camping outfit if the cruise sort of bed pad and put up with its in- 
perent sideration in the builder’s or designer’s is to be a success—one wants to take convenient bulk in stowing, perhaps 
ossibl estimate of seating. Here, of course, enough to insure comfort. But you must using ordinary camp blankets instead of 
other much will depend on what duffel you also remember that everything taken the sleeping bag. You can even make up 
lywood consider necessary on such a trip, but will have to be loaded and unloaded and a homemade bag by inclosing these in 
t other you do want a boat instead of a toy. carried many times. While excellent waterproofed sheeting. 
t have Some so-called single-seaters afford ultra-lightweight equipment intended Admirable featherweight liquid-fuel- 
amoun! good cockpit space and fair end stowage, specially for kayak cruising can be had type stoves—a single-burner will do for 
d, an¢ but most are too small for a man and (and some pieces developed for canoeists even two persons—can be had for small- 
woods camping gear. A two-seater will take are suitable) many men will already boat cruising but the drawback is that 
others one man and considerable duffel, but have gear that is usable and others will their use entails carrying a supply of 
tenings two persons with only a minimum of make much of their own. In any case, fuel. A single folding grid of heavy wire 
1opping equipment. The 16 and 17-ft. cruiser not only must weight be kept to the for setting over a camp fire, together 
still ob- types have all the advantages of the minimum but all must be of a size and with some made-on-the-spot arrange- 
1 stocks kayak’s easy handling at the cost of but shape that can be stowed, so far as ment for suspending the can used for 
le-piece a few extra pounds of weight, and will possible, in the spaces under the end boiling liquids over its flames, suffices 
stead provide good seating and fair duffel decks—and in most kayaks these com- for most of us 
or sew capacity for two adults and perhaps a partments are very shallow. Shelter, The food list need not be the formi- 
rs and child in a pinch; probably there will be food, and equipment for its carrying, dable one of the wilderness canoeist: 
an sti more of them available in the heavy- cooking, and eating, plus clothing and here you'll likely depend on a can of 
ely im- duty types. personal gear—these are the require- “this and that,” baker’s bread, fresh 
can be Others will prefer to travel in two ments. fruits and vegetables, all bought from 
ough t smaller kayaks—fair-size single-seaters, stores and farms along the way—a fact 
1 a bet: perhaps—each with his separate equip- HERE will be no difficulty in keeping that simplifies not only carrying but 
ed ove! ment except for those things that can be the weight of a tent for two persons cooking. Certain staples, such as sugar, 
Shared in camp. While sailing gear or down to 12 lb. or even less, and still have _ salt, coffee, etc., can be stowed in a food 
le com even a lightweight outboard may be it equipped with an insect screen and bag or canvas box, and other foods in 
well be » used—the latter on a special bracket on ground cloth, by selecting some suitable a second bag. The lightweight, nesting- 
cost 0 the usual double-ended type, or simply type from the catalogues of kayak out- type cooking and eating gear developed 
possible clamped to the transom of a square- fitters and sporting-goods dealers. Or in for small-boat use cannot be improved 
replac Sterned model intended for such use— settled summer weather, by selecting on, except that on a local trip the entire 
be 1D either sail or motor will hardly be re- camp sites likely to be free of insects, kit will hardly be necessary. Otherwise, 
pat th quired in local camp-cruising. One will you can make shift with a sheet of a proper selection of things from the 
ageagt want paddles that are dependable—a waterproofed twill that costs but adollar dime store, each chosen for lightness and 
or such grade bought with quality and not price or so, and is very light. Lightweight, compactness, can be used. A canteen 
1ore i in mind—double type, of course, and summer-type sleeping bags can be had for a supply of drinking water and a 
ct page Spoon-bladed, perhaps even fitted with that weigh but a few pounds—3% to 7 collapsible canvas bucket for carrying 
> LIFE drip cups. Add back rests that will be is a fair range—and stow in bags as (Continued on next page) 
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BOATS AVAILABLE IF 
YOU ACT PROMPTLY! 


In these days of ‘‘out of stock’’ and ‘‘can’t 





Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
. p asin fill orders’’, it’s good news that a top-flight 
ruffle d lakes, your Old builder has plenty of boats available—Now 
Hi Cc i ind 3 boat f is. § 
own anoe is your for you am your boating riends So 
] bl . | f place your order early, because heavy de- 
dependable friend for mands upon our stock may force us to say 
fishing and hunting. sorry’’ also! 
. — © 1 hunt nd It is no secret that Wolverine boats are 
Sturdy and strong for built from the finest selected materials ob- 
: , ; tainable, built to give you speed, safety 
La » ¥ a ‘ 
—_ trips, he t — comfort and long life at no extra cost. The 
and easy tocarry. Fer- 


swing is definitely to Wolverine boats and 
wise buyers everywhere are realizing this 


fectly balanced. An extra value and demand their quality If 
Old Town is designed you are interested in better built boats at 
lik a birchbark 7 lower prices we suggest that 
ike a birchbark, but you communicate with us at 


once and we will send you our 4» 
beautiful new catalog which 
should be your buyer’s guide 
for 1943. Over 50 models to 
choose from, canvas or all wood 


Write Dept. H, Wagemaker Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy toown. 


FREE CATALOG nows alt kinds of ca- 


noes for paddling, sailing or outboards. 
Also sailboats, outboards, dinghies, row- 
beats, Write today. Address: Old Town 
Canoe Co., 975 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 

















‘Old won Canoes” © ni «a9 13> Tell us exactly what you need 
+ | @ming in’43: y y 


_ = - — and through our national pro- 
§ peller registration service we can probably help 
@ you get it. Also list with us any propeller, used 
@or new, you want to dispose of. There's no 
| e@ charge whatsoever for this service. 
| © PERFECT RECONDITIONING Of aif 
e types of propellers is available at our factory 
Name of nearest on request. 


Dept. 0-3, Grand Rapids, Mi 





eto keep your outboard or boat run- 
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BEATS 
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service stations. 
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Better Built 
Lower Prices 






EXTRA 





— TOUGH 
— e re ) FOLDING 
and up CANVAS 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, BOATS 


strong and durable. Many color combinations Light, easy to handle, check as baggage, carry by hand and on 
onte 


or family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 


used by 








S. and foreign Governments. Awarded First 

Rowboats ze at Chicago and St. Louis World's Fair. Send for Catalog. 
+8 KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 

ga 490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 














Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices 


Outboard 





JIFFY Trolling Plate 





Boats 
$48 ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
and up WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 


This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complicated— 
no changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post paid for $1.00 (no stamps) 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 N. E. Lincoln Minneapolis, Minn. 


THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 


SEVEN MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS 


12. OLYMPIC . . 
. SN +» « $230 
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STILL AVAILABLE! 


Limited number of new Indian craft still in 
stock for immediate sale. Trim beauvties— 
speedy— reol values. Order NOW! 

— FREE CATALOG... Write for your copy today. 
ADDRESS: 353 & MARKET STREET 
INDIAN BOAT CO. « LIMA,OHIO 


21%. REO HEAD. . $670 
These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY -PROMPT SHIPMENT 

Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (112) 
—————> TWO LARGE FACTORIES «<— ———___—_- 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place CORTLAND, N.Y. 














Easy-to-handle, fast, sea- 
worthy sailing craft. 
Round bottom, featuring 
exclusive Monowood 
and work-free, leak-proof 
Composite Construc- 
tion 


FREE CATALOG 


Illustrates 60 models, 
including Canoes. 40 
pages of data, choice still avail- 
able despite commitments to 
armed forces. Penn Yan Boats, 
Inc., 12th St., Penn Yan, N.Y. 
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water from springs and farmhouses ars 
musts. 

Clothing can be on the sketchy side 
in most sections the wool garments re 
quired for a north-woods cruise may b¢« 
omitted. A heavy shirt or jacket will b 
wanted of nights, but shorts or bathin; 
trunks may be worn through the day i 
the average section, where insects ar: 
not likely to be pesky, plus dungares 
and a shirt to <_ow up the process < 
cooking one’s skin by the sun. Sneaker 
or canoe-type footgear will be ampl 
heavy—I'd have a pair of the forme 
to protect my feet while wading ove! 
side, and the latter in a soft-soled moc 
casin style for wear at other times an 
ashore. A flashlight—and for me, anywa\ 
an old-fashioned, small-size kerose1 
lantern—a very small camp ax, sheat 
knife,, watertight match safe, smokin; 
gear, camera and film, compact fishir 
tackle, and toilet gear—if this isn’t a 
it’s as much as you'll find room for. TI 
ordinary duck dunnage bags are ul 
necessarily heavy and stiff for kaya 
cruising, and while I’d have everythi: 
stowed in bags, so as to be protected ar 
more easily handled, they’d be of light 
weight waterproofed material even if 
had to make them up myself. 

Do not let even total inexperience wit 
boats of any sort hold you back from 
trip such as this. Kayaks under certai 
conditions require experienced handlin; 
but you are very unlikely to meet a1 
such conditions on a local cruise. If y« 
can get the feel of the paddle by usi! 
the kayak a bit in advance of you 
cruise, you can safely start out, eve 
with your family along, and gain mar 
of the niceties of handling on the tri) 
Paddling itself will be found compar 
tively easy because of the two-blad: 
paddle used, and rock-strewn stretch 
can be portaged around until at lea 
you've discovered the best way to dodgé 
these and other obstructions, and learned 
to distinguish between those stretches 
that can or cannot be safely run ir 
kayak. 

Upstream work in any type of has 
propelled boat is never enjoyable and 
often impossible. But at the end of the 
cruise a boat as light and compact as 
kayak can be moved back home aga 
somehow. In most cases it will bé 
possible to lay out the cruise to end it 
at or near some town or village, where 
you can arrange for transportation tf 
yourself, leaving your outfit in respon 
ble hands until it can be picked up. 

But don’t forget to have it back 
time for the duck season. A kayak is 
splendid wildfowl-hunting propositi 
Then the only thing required to tra: 
form it into a satisfactory duck boat 
will be a coat of paint in a shade that 
will make it inconspicuous against the 
marsh or setting where it’s to be used 

J. A. Emmett. 


Painting Canvased Hulls 


O KEEP a canvas-covered boat look- 


ing well, avoid piling up too muc! 
paint on its covering. A thorough wa 
ing with some good soap powder is i! 
portant at the start, since it not or 
takes off grease or film which tends 
rot the canvas and prevent paint fré 
adhering perfectly, but removes 
chalks off some of the original finish 
leave it in better shape to take the n¢ 

After the 
be glazed over with hard canoe gl 
and any seriously damaged spots 
paired according to directions supp 
with such glues. Follow this up wit! 
thorough but not a hard sanding, using 
a medium-grade paper so as not 
“fuzz” or cut the canvas itself. T! 
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off, and wipe clean with a turpen- 
-saturated cloth. 
Now, if the day isn’t too dam», you’re 
ly to paint. Try to use the same make 
grade paint the manufacturer used 
inally on your boat, writing him well 
dvance to determine this, then order- 
iccordingly from some large marine- 
ardware house if your dealer cannot 
it for you. Applying another paint 
th a serious difference in make-up 
cause checking, a common fault of 
nvas-covered boats which one must 
1ys guard against. 
\lso, attempting to conceal completely 
last year’s paint with a single coat will 
time start checking too. The first 
t should be well reduced with turpen- 
tine, if another thinner isn’t specified on 
the can. Better have it on the thin side 
rather than too thick, and allow it at 
least a day’s time to dry. If it will stand 
1 light sanding then, or can be left un- 


til it will, so much the better. The sec- 
ond or final coat should preferably be 
thinned, too, unless one wants a very 
high-gloss finish and is using a canoe- 
type enamel which can be applied as it 
comes from the can. In this connection, 
the thicker the paint the warmer the 


weather must be for proper brushing. 


If your boat is already finished with a 
high-gloss enamel, try not to paint it 
every season—at least not with a thick 
coat—if you want the covering to remain 
check-free. A boat so finished should be 
kept out of the weather as much as pos- 
sible between times of using, if only to 
keep its paint in good condition and so 
avoid having to build up too heavy a 
paint surface. If this is done, a thorough 
washing with a mild soap powder, care- 
ful touching up of chafed spots, and 
paint applied only every other year, 
often will suffice to keep the boat look- 
ing well.—J. A. E. 


Answers to Boating Fans 


Remodeling with Maple 


Question: I am remodeling the top of my 
15'4-ft. inboard with raw maple and should like 
to know whether boiled or raw linseed oil is 
best for a base and if this would take a coat of 
varnish when dry. Also, I'd like to know whether 
water stain allowed to dry and coated with 
marine varnish would do the job.—W. K., III. 


Answer: Maple is not often used for boat 
building because it is heavy and hard to work. 
I should not advise putting it under the water, 
and even for such use as you plan to make of 
it the wood must be kept well painted or 
varnished, or it will warp. Boiled linseed oil 
rather than raw would be preferable, as the 
former dries more quickly, especially if applied 
warm. Whatever staining is to be done should 
be attended to before using the oil, though it 
must be remembered that the oil itself will 
darken the wood. If you want as light a shade 
as possible, allow the oil to dry thoroughly and 
then apply several coats of marine varnish, 
preferably one with a bakelite base. I believe 
that varnish could be used directly on maple as 
the wood is so close-grained that oil will 
penetrate only slightly in any event Some 
varnishes will adhere well over oiled wood; 
others will not. And one takes a chance on this. 
If you use stain, almost any type will do as 
maple hardly requires a filler.—J. A. E. 


Leaking Canvas Seams 


Question: I have a three-year-old folding 
boat which has canvas seams in the bottom. 
Last year it leaked at the seams and, after 
using all sorts of preparations, it still leaked. 
How can I stop this? —H. E. S., Ill 


Answer: Have you written the makers of 
your boat for a possible remedy? If you have, 
and without satisfaction, I believe I'd use one 
of the preparations made for treating canvas- 
covered kayaks, as this type of craft also has a 
folding action which sometimes forces water- 
proofing out of the seams and starts leaks which 
are hard to stop. Use one of the liquid, rubber- 
like preparations—and be sure to clean the 
surface to which it is to be applied with gasoline 
or similar fluid. This is the best suggestion 
that I can make. I hope it works.—J. A. E. 


Basement Storage 


Question: In storing a boat in a dry basement, 
out of the weather, is it best to keep the bottom 
of the boat covered with water or leave it dry? 


=—4. 3. R., Pa. 


Answer: If the basement is unheated, the boat 
Should come out in the spring in perfect shape. 
The air in the usual unheated basement is just 
Tight for proper storage—neither too dry nor too 
dam But I would not leave any water in the 

The paint on the inside may not be such 
satisfactorily withstand continuous soak- 
1 water, and may peel off or loosen its hold 
spring. The only time I'd want to put 


water in the boat would be in spring, for a few 
days before launching, if necessary, to swell the 
seams tight. 

Should the basement you have in mind be 
heated, I would not keep the boat in it in any 
case. Even with water inside, the boat would 
dry out. Instead, I’d pick any cool place, in- 
side or out, where the boat is sheltered from 
rain or snow; in fact of the two extremes I'd 
rather leave a boat out in the open, entirely ex- 
posed, than in an overheated basement.—/J. A. E 


Making Putty Stay Put 


Question: The putty over the screw heads of 
my factory-made motorboat keeps falling out. 
Can you recommend something that will stay 


in place?—E. E. W., Okla 


Answer: Common putty is seldom satisfactory 
for use in boats. Marine putty is better, and 
you can make this by carefully blending com- 
mon putty and white-lead paste with a putty 
knife. However, the method of application has 
much to do with results. The wood should be 
perfectly dry and each hole primed with paint 
which is allowed to half-dry before the putty 
is set in. For best results fill holes more than 
flush, and sand down when hard. If this fails, 
I recommend using one of the marine seam 
compositions which can be obtained from 
marine supply houses However, these com 
positions are messy to use and take longer to 
dry. But no matter what filler you decide on, 
be certain to dig out all putty which shows the 
least sign of cracking.—J. A 5 


Chesapeake Bugeye 


Question: I would like some 
about the shoal-draft, centerboard 
Chesapeake Bay.—C. S., New York 


information 
bugeyes of 


Answer: The bugeye was originally a com- 
mercial boat. The older models, and many of 
those still in existence, are log boats, with bot- 
toms hewed out of from three to five logs, top- 
sides planked. They are all centerboard designs, 
clipper-bowed, and invariably  sharp-sterned. 
Practically all of them are good sailers—long, 
slim boats easily driven with a sail plan 
characterized by two tall, thin masts of almost 
the same height, both sharply raked aft, with 
jib-headed sails and a single headsail. 

Of course, many of these boats have been 
converted over to yacht and pleasure-sailing 
use, but not always successfully. If one wants 
sailing ability chiefly, well and good, but if he 
also wants good accommodations inside, head- 
room can hardly be obtained without a too high 
cabin trunk or raised topsides, neither of which 
helps sailing qualities—and this in spite of the 
fact that bugeyes are generally from 50 ft. up 
in length! The bugeyes still available for con- 
verting are few and far between, and although 
boats can still be had at very low prices one 
must be careful in buying, as invariably ex- 
tensive rebuilding is called for. Several de- 
signers have turned out bugeye plans, but usual- 
ly have increased the draft and freeboard to get 
room inside.—J. A. E 





PRACEEUL 
SHORE 


While oceans teem with destructive 
monsters of war, the peaceful waters 
of your favorite lake or stream re- 
main undisturbed. There’s a hush 
that makes them seem haunted with 
the ghosts of millions of sports 
lovers who have gone to war, or are 
on war jobs too important to allow 
time out for fishing. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


HAVE ALSO GONE TO WAR 


The precision craftsmen who once 
built your Mercury Outboard Motors 
are now working full time at build- 
ing engines to help speed the war 
effort. Mercury engineering leader- 
ship is proving itself as never before 
—working more men, building more 
motors, gaining new experience. 
When comes, there will 
be Mercury Out- 
board Motors with 


peace 


amazing new effi- 
ciency ready to 
answer the call of 
sportsmen hungry 
for the outdoors— 
itching to feel the 
power of an out- 
board motor again. 


MERCURY POWER IS SERVING THE 
ARMED FORCES AROUND THE GLOBE 


KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 


MERCURY 


Outboard Motors * Industrial Eng es 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 








HE best camp ax I ever used had 
been thrown away by the former 
owner. I found it in a chip pile be- 
fore a deserted Ozark Mountain 
cabin. The double-bit head weighed 2% 
lb. after I thinned down the blades so that 
they would chop without binding in the 
wood. I put a 30-in. hickory handle in 
that ax and used it 11 years. Then I 
broke a tradition of the woods: lent if 
to a man who chopped into some rock 
and snapped a 2-in. piece from one blade. 

The moral of that experience is two- 
fold. Don’t discard any ax because it is 
old and somewhat battered—-and when 
you get a good camp ax, don’t lend it to 
anyone. In fact, trying to borrow axes in 
certain districts is considered bad taste 
and may put a strain on friendships. A 
woodsman will lend you his rifle, his 
blanket, and his money but he may re- 
fuse you his ax because he can get along 
better without the other three. His ax is 
a cherished possession. Probably he ex- 
amined two dozen others in the back- 
woods store before he found the one 
whose hang and fit suited him exactly. 
He keeps the handle tight in the head, 
the blade razor-keen and 
free of nicks, and the un- 
derside of the helve just 
behind the head is never 
frayed or bruised by “over- 
reaching.” 

Similarly a good ax is the 
wilderness camper’s best 
friend. There is no substi- 
tute for the tool, for while 
it will pinch-hit for other 
items of outdoor equip- 
ment in emergencies, none 
of them can _ effectively 
take its place. With an ax 
you can build and furnish 
a cabin, start and maintain 
a fire, construct overnight 
bark or brush shelters, 
build cooking stands or 
cranes, make bark utensils 
to boil tea or to use for 
storing food and water, 
build a browse bed, a raft, 
or a boat, and make snares 
and deadfalls to trap meat. 
An article as valuable as 
this deserves special atten- 
tion. Choose the best mod- 
el of ax for your kind of 
camping, give it good care 
and, again, do not lend ‘it 
to anyone—ever. 

Old axes that have seen 
much service and have ac 
tually been mistreated need 
not always be discarded 


Choosing the Right Ax 


tra toughness. If you have an old ax 
that is nicked and dull, grind it down 
so it is free of nicks and very sharp. 
Start about 2 or 2% in. back toward the 
head and grind a gradual bevel or 
slant down to the edge. If the handle 
is loose, cracked, or bruised, replace it. 
Manufacturers can usually supply new 
handles for their axes or, if you are 
handy and can procure seasoned hick- 
ory, make your own, straight or curved 
just as you like and the exact length 
you prefer. If the ax head is battered, 
file it square and true. If it is rusty, 
polish with emery paper until it gleams 
like new. 

The tomahawk type of ax with its 
narrow eye and wide blade is carried 
by campers who strive for extra-light 
outfits. This type of ax provides the 
most handle length and cutting-edge 
width for a certain number of ounces. 
tegulation-shaped axes can be ground 


into a sort of modified-tomahawk 
shape if you wish. The grinding re- 
moves a few ounces of material with- 
out weakening the tool. Be careful 


when grinding axes not to overheat 


A SAFE CHOPPING BLOCK 





Most every camper, sometime or other, has had a piece of firewood 





them. If you hold the head too steadil 
down on a power wheel, you may rui 
the temper of the metal. 

The size of ax to carry depends o 
your kind of camping. Camp axes val 
in length from 11% to 36 in. and weig 
from 16 oz. to around 5 lb. There is 
use for each extreme and for most « 
the sizes in between. Naturally, a sun 
mer hiker’s ax won’t serve the perm 
nent winter camp any more than a squi 
rel rifle would do for hunting deer. Pe: 
ple who follow different kinds of can 
life will need more than one ax. At lea 
two and possibly three sizes would |} 
required to meet all outdoor needs. 

Pocket Ax: This is the smallest pra 
tical model. With metal handles th 
little axes weigh from 22 to 27 oz., wi 
wooden handles from 16 to 22. Handle 
length is around 11 in. Although call 
pocket axes, these models should not | 
carried there. The weight will interfe 
with your activity, and in case you fall 
you're likely to get a bad bruise. The 
best place for a small ax is either inside 
your pack or strapped to the outside of 
it so securely that it cannot be lost and 
will not tangle with brush 
and vines as you walk. 

Summer hikers find the 
pocket ax ideal because its 
lightness helps keep the 
total load weight down 
the popular 35-lb. mi 
num. These little axes are 
handy for hunters, who uss 
them to dress big game, for 
cutting bones, and prov 


ing poles from which to 
suspend their meat. They 
are also useful in fishing 


camps to trim away heavy 
brush which interferes with 
casting and to cut down 
limbs in which lines have 
become tangled. The poc 
et ax, however, is not lim 
ited to these uses alone. It 
will actually fell a sm 
tree, cut tent stakes a 
poles, clear tent sites a 
trails, and cut kindling 
Belt Axes: These are 
slightly larger than 
pocket model, are usually 
fitted with 14-in. handles 
and weigh about 22 
complete with a _ leat} 
sheath to protect the bla 
The belt ax does eve 
thing the pocket model « 
do and perhaps does it 
little easier because of 
longer handle. These 


Quite often a little work fly up and hit him as he cut it with his ax. That minor peri! can nice axes for light camp- 
will put them in service- be averted, though, if the chopper employs one of the simple de- ing, and for fishing 
able condition. Woodsmen vices illustrated. Two tree forks, spiked to the block, will hold hunting. Boy Scouts us 

claim that ax steel im- firewood firmly, or you can cut the forks as shown in insert and ly carry this ax strapped 


proves with age, gains ex- 
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drive one arm of each into the ground on either side of the block 
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{Continued on next pag 
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Remember— 


WAR NEEDS COME FIRST 


Conserve your batteries 
—they are made of criti- 
cal materials and are 
difficult to replace. Ask 
your dealer to help you 
keep your flashlight in 
good working condition. 


to the belt. Unless you have repeated 
need of the tool for such use as chop- 
ping out a brush-grown portage trail, you 
will find your pack a more convenient 
place to carry it than your belt. 

Camp Awes: The term is a rather 
loose one applied to axes with handles 
16 to 24 in. long, weighing around 1% to 
2 lb. These are the largest one-hand 
axes. They are excellent for chopping 
limbs and poles into firewood of con- 
venient size. Canoeists carry this size 
of ax, and it is also recommended for 
any of the purposes for which smaller 
models are suggested if it is not too large 
to be carried on the trail. 

Small Two-Hand Axes: The handles of 
these axes run from 26 to 31 in. The 
Hudson Bay model with its tomahawk 
head is a typical one. It has a 27-in. han- 
dle and a 2-lb. head. Another popular 
model is a light double-bit type with 28- 
in. handle weighing around 2% lb. Both 
of these axes are widely used on canoe 
cruises in Northern waters. They han- 
dle easily, and an experienced user will 
produce a surprising amount of firewood 
in the space of an hour. Because of the 
short handle, campers must learn to use 
these axes effectively and safely. Their 
swing is shorter than that of full-size 
models, and there is the possibility that 
a novice might miss the point for which 
he aims. One should always stand so 
that the ax head can’t strike knee or 
Shin if this occurs. These small two- 
handed axes suffice for all ordinary 
camp needs in warm and moderately 
cold weather. With them you can chop 

ough fuel to maintain your tent-warm- 
ing fire when the temperature stays 
above freezing. 

Regular-size Axes: The full-size ax 
with 34 or 36-in. handle, and a head that 
Weighs 3% to 4% Ib., is usually preferred 
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to Sept. 


Don’t say 








by winter campers, by those who stay at 
one site for a considerable time, by par- 
ties entering timbered regions with pack 
horses, and by woodsmen who plan to 
build a cabin or a shack. In winter 
camps the only tool that can excel the 
full-size ax is a crosscut saw. There are 
exceptions to this, however, for my 
grandfather, who had earned quite a 
reputation as an axman, once won $20 
by cutting more firewood in half a day 
with his ax than two men with a saw. 

Light cutting is quite possible with a 
sharp, full-size ax. By grasping its head 
in one hand you can shave stakes down 
to a point just as neatly as though you 
held a short hatchet. The excellent bal- 
ance of big axes explains this. 


N LONG camping trips it is wise to 

carry just as large an ax as you can 
conveniently pack. The smallest models 
are most practical for light-outfit hikers 
to whom any extra pound is a real handi- 
cap. Ax efficiency increases materially 
with every extra inch of handle length 
and with every additional ounce of head 
weight. There’s always a chance of some 
emergency making more chopping nec 
essary than you had planned. Then you 
appreciate a tool of greater size and 
weight. Parties of four campers should 
carry one good-size ax for heavy work 
and a light one to cut kindling, chop 
bones, and drive stakes. 

A “bit” is the cutting blade of an ax, 
and there are both single and double-bit 
models available in all but the smallest 
sizes. The single bit is suggested for 
those who are not skilled axmen and 
who expect to do just routine chopping. 
The single bit is regarded as safer in 
amateur hands (which is perhaps a dis- 
putable point) and its hammerlike head 
is very useful for driving and pounding. 


3,178 Pedestrians fatally injured in Bic 
Ist "40 (British Royal Soc. Preve: 


BOND ELECTRIC 


we WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


, Sept. Ist "39 
ition of Accidents) 


KOuTs, 


Blackout: of Outside Stairs in U.S. A. 


Injured § TIMES AS MANY 


“that couldn’t happen to me”. It 
can. Night after night, blacked-out stairs 
cause well over 
injured backs and limbs. On the law of 
averages your turn may come soon! 


a hundred sprains, strains, 


Watch your step. Never go down, or upstairs 
in the dark without your flashlight. FRESH 
Bond batteries have always given 
light the instant you needed it 
for blacked-out stairs, basements, 
attics or yards. 


CORPORATION 


New Haven, Conn. 


Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
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BATTERIES 


Stakes can be driven, of course, with the 
flat side of a double-bit ax but the single 
style is more handy to level off ground 
for the tent site, break up rocks you’ve 
gathered to build an outdoor oven or 
range, and to drive nails. 

The double-bit ax is distinctly a chop- 
ping tool for timber work. It’s a favor- 
ite with professional woodsmen, who 
claim it swings with less effort because 
it is streamline. This is the best ax for 
cabin building. One edge is ground thin 
and keen for chopping crosswise of wood 
grain; the other edge is purposely left 
rounded and thick enough to split tough 
blocks and hard knots without nicking. 

After an ax has been used and sharp- 
ened a few years it may need special 
grinding or “thinning” before it chops 
swiftly and easily again. Some new axes 
also require this attention because they 
have been forged wrongly and bulge be- 
hind the cutting edge. A thick, blunt ax 
blade may bind in the wood, forcing the 
chopper to twice as much effort, or it may 
bounce back out of a cut and cause an 
injury. Start 2 to 2% in. (depending on 
size of ax) back from the edge and grind 
toward it, working slowly to avoid over- 
heating the metal. Work the blade down 
on both sides so that it runs in a straight 
slant to the edge, not in convex outline. 
Reground, thinned axes are sometimes 
50 percent more efficient for chopping- 
and they can be kept sharp more easily 
and more quickly in camp. 

Camp axes should be kept sharp; then 
less force need be put into your swing, 
thus saving strength and making chop- 
ping safer. A dull tool requires extra 
power and that extra effort might spoil 
your balance and aim. Carry a new 8&-in. 
flat mill file to camp. Take along also a 
pocket sharpening stone, one side coarse, 
the other fine. File the ax every few 
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Lucky indeed are the American sports- 
men who own at least one pair of 
Original CHIPPEWA Boots. For 
CHIPPEWA quality provides the ex- 
tra service sportsmen must get from 
their boots so that the fighting men of 
the United Nations can get their new 
Original CHIPPEWA Boots first. 
If your dealer does not have 
his usual complete stock of 
Original CHIPPEWAS, make 
your old pair do—and they'll 
do mighty good. 

A FAMOUS NAME IN 
CS FOOTWEAR FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Men, Women! Old? 
Get New Pep, Vim 


Feel Years Younger 


Don’t blame exhausted, worn-out, run-down feeling on 
your age. Thousands amazed at what a little pepping up 
with Ostrex will do. Contains general tonics often needed 
by bodies lacking vitamin By, iron, calcium phosphate 
Get Ostrex Tonic Tablets. ‘rrial size 35c. Or SAVE 
MONEY—get regular $1. size (4 times as many tablets). 
Also ask about special, big, money-saving “Economy” 
size. Don't be old. Start feeling peppy, younger, today. 
For sale at all drug stores everywhere. 


HOW TO BUILD AND 


SERVICE RADIOS! 





“EVERYBODY'S 
RADIO 
MANUAL” 


Makes It Easy! 


Now you can build 
and repair your own 
radio sets — every- 
thing from tiny port- 
ables to powerful 
short-wave receivers—simply by following the 
crystal-clear instructions in this big new hand- 
book! Written in non-technical language, EV- 
ERYBODY’S RADIO MANUAL is packed 
with hundreds of hints and short cuts—with 
a wealth of drawings, diagrams and illustra- 
tions that make every step easy to follow. 256 
pages miraculously priced at only $1.00! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW 





Just write for your copy of EVERY- 
BODY’S RADIO MANUAL and pay post- 
man only $1.00, plus a few cents postage, on 
delivery. Money back if not satisfied. Address 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 53 
a New York, N. Y. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
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HULL STREAMLINE COMPASSES 
are part of the valuable modern equip- 
ment for U. S. Army motor vehicles 
Uncharted ways are traversed with 
constant assurance of direction Hull's 
entire production is for milita 
Yinal victory, Hull Stream! 





. so until 
e Compasses are 
available for civilian purchase only where dealer 
stocks permit. 
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days if it is used often, starting back 
about 1 in. from the edge. If you file 
the extreme edge alone your ax soon 
regains that thick bluntness you re- 
moved by the special grinding. When 
filing axes, press down only on the 
stroke from edge toward head. Lift file 


|on the return. This prevents a wire edge. 


When you chop steadily you'll save 
time and strength if you pause each 30 
minutes to whet up the edge with your 
stone. You need not whet more than *s 
in. of the edge now. Use the file later to 
keep ax blade properly thinned. 

You can make the short, one-hand 
axes safer and easier to grip if you wind 
electrician’s tape or fish cord around the 
end of the handle to provide a rough 
surface. Axes have slipped out of fingers 
on a strong swing, sometimes with dire 
results. 

When an ax handle breaks in camp 
you may have a tough job getting the 






Kidneys and Bacon 


Now that meat is rationed more peo- 
ple are eating these “sundries.” Split 
kidneys in half, lengthwise, cover with 
boiling water, simmer 3 minutes, then 
drain and remove skin. Cover bottom of 
cold skillet with bacon strips and fry 
slowly until brown. Remove bacon, sea- 
son kidneys with salt and pepper and 
fry in the hot fat. Serve with the bacon. 


Corn-meal Mush 


I've never found anything that would 
stay by the camper longer than fried 
corn-meal mush. You can hike or work 
on it in bitter weather without that 
“gone” sensation in your stomach. Use 
these proportions: 


1 cup corn meal 
2'4 cups cold water 
1 teaspoon salt 


Put meal, water, and salt in a pot and 
bring to a boil. Stir constantly until it 
becomes thick. Then set pot in a kettle 
or pan of hot water and cook for 40 
minutes. Pour out in a shallow pan 
which has been dipped in cold water. 
When mush is cold, slice and fry with 
bacon fat until there’s a crust on both 
sides. Delicious eaten with sirup and 
butter. 


Oatmeal Biscuits 


144 cups flour 

1 cup uncooked rolled oats 

2 tablespoons sugar 

4% teaspoons baking powder 
3 tablespoons shortening 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 


Mix flour, oats, baking powder, sugar, 
and salt together, then cream in the 
shortening. Add milk last. Bake 10 
minutes in a hot oven. Cook biscuits 


wood end from the ax eye. If it is a 
single-bit ax, bury the sharp edge clear 
to the eye in damp earth, then kindle a 
small fire on top of and around the ax 
This will expand the metal and char the 
wood inside so you can push it clear with 
a stick or pick it out with your sheath 
knife. If the ax is a double-bit, wrap 
each blade in wet cloth and heat the eye 
either with coals or by holding over a 
very small flame. Protection of the cut- 
ting edges is necessary to preserve their 
temper. 

A loose handle can be tightened tem 
porarily by soaking the ax head over 
night in water. A wobbly handle is 
dangerous, so repair it permanently at 
your first chance. Tighten it in the head 
with hardwood wedges driven into 
split you’ve started in the end of the 
helve with your knife. Make wedges full 
width of the handle end and very thin 

Maurice H. Decker. 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


in a pan or muffin tin. Dough can be 
baked as a loaf, too, if you wish. It 
makes delicious sandwiches filled with 
peanut butter or jam. 


Surefire Camper's Cake 


I call it “surefire” because it always 
turns out good, even in camp with lim 
ited means of baking. Even an indiffe1 
ent cook should have good luck with 
this recipe. A good dark cake always 
goes over big in camp. 


cups sugar 
cup shortening 

eggs 

cups sour milk 
teaspoons soda 
teaspoon vinegar 

to 2% cups flour 
teaspoon baking powder 
tablespoons cocoa or 
shaved chocolate 
teaspoons vanilla 

6 teaspoon salt 


WOrNrF Neb He 
te 


~ bo 


Put together like any cake, mixing dry 
ingredients first, then add shortening 
and last the liquids. Bake 40 minute 
at 375 degrees. 


Fried Game Hearts 


The heart of any big-game animal is 
a delicious tit-bit. Lacking game you 
can cook beef, pork, or lamb hearts this 
way. Clean inside of blood, slice off to} 
to remove fat and blood vessels and soak 
hearts in cold salted water (1 teaspoo) 
to the quart) for 1 hour. Parboil 2 
minutes, then cut in slices three-eighth 
inches thick, salt and pepper, dredg: 
with flour or bread crumbs, and fry i! 
hot fat about 15 minutes. 


Smothered Rabbit 


Cut rabbit in serving pieces and soal 
2 hours in salt water and a little vinegar 
Wipe meat dry, salt and pepper, and 
dust with flour. Brown in heavy kettle 
with 2 slices salt pork chopped fine. Ad 
a bunch of parsley and a handful of 
celery tops, a little mace, and enoug! 
water to cover the meat 2 in. Simme 
until rabbit is tender. Remove meat 
take out vegetable tops with slotted 
spoon, and put % cup sweet cream i 
broth. Thicken it with 2 tablespoon 
each of flour and butter rubbed t 
gether, add juice of % lemon, and pou 
over meat.—Don Richards. 
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Thail Queries | 


For the Plains | 


uestion: It is my plan to spend several 
months roaming and camping in the outdoors 
w as little civilization about as possible. 
is appears to be the ideal state for it, hav- 
ample grazing and a mild winter. How 
much should a cow pony and burro cost me 
there? What equipment do I need?—P. K., 
New York. 































inswer: Yes, there is plenty of room in 
as, especially in the northern and western 
areas. However, there is also very little water 

1any localities, and that makes it a difficult 
country to camp in, especially for strangers who 
are not acquainted with the different sources of 
water. If you decide on Texas, I'd suggest you 
make very short trips out of your headquarters 
at frst. 

My last reports indicate that you will pay 
about $60 for a pony and about $25 for a burro. 
There are, of course, cheaper animals to be 
had, but I would rather pay a good price and 
get a sounder beast. You'll need a small tent, 
bed roll and blankets, air mattress or camp 
mattress to place beneath the bed roll, cooking 
kit, pack saddles, picket ropes, hobbles, and 
picket pins. Your animals will have to graze 
uring the night in order to obtain enough food. 

u should have also a snake-bite kit, pro- 
visions, water bags and canteen, short ax, 
compass, waterproof match box, maps, good 
stout riding clothes, and a saddle slicker. After 
you have made several short one or two-day 
trips from your selected headquarters you'll 
know what items must be added.—M. H. D. 





Tularemia Spots 


Question: Some time ago, in an article on 
rabbits, you mentioned the white spots oc- 
casionally found on the liver of the animal. I 
have had many rabbits with white spots appear- 
ing on the liver, though there are only abcut 
four such spots on each organ. 

Are these spots signs of tularemia? Would 
you please clarify your statement?—H. E. L., 
I 








Answer: White spots on a rabbit’s liver are 
generally accepted as an indication that the 
animal has tularemia. However, all rabbits with 
white spots on the liver may not have the 
disease, and some rabbits with tularemia may 
not have white spots on the liver. So you see 
there is apparently no well established and 
definite rule on this point. My advice, however, 
is never to eat or handle a rabbit which shows 
these spots. 

We are learning new things about tularemia 
each year. I wrote in my article that nobody 
could have the disease twice, and I believed 
that because medical authorities supported the 
statement. However, not long after my article 
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camera. Send 25c today for the 
56-page book “Good Pictures” 











"'Tsing-Ying Tsang is her name 
China's first outdoor advertising 
(—) here to design clothes and help raise money 


eI NG for the Chinese Relief . . .” 


Learn more about composi- 
tion — lenses — film— and 
helpful hints for using any = 

































appeared, I received a letter from one subscriber 
who stated that he had suffered twice from 
tularemia. Of course there are exceptions to 
every rule; this apparently was one.—M. H. D. 


Canoe for Two 


Question: My friend and I are planning to go 
on a 10-day canoe trip. What pans, kettles, etc., 
will we need? There is no thwart on our canoe. 
We will meet some rough water. Do you think 
it advisable to use leeboards? We are going to 
paddle—not sail. The canoe is a standard 16- 
footer. Will it hold two people and about 75 
lb. of baggage? —R. L., Manitoba. 


Answer: You should have a 4-qt. kettle or 
pot with lid, for vegetables and stews, a 2-qt 
t for making coffee and tea, and an 8-in. fry- 
ing pan. Add to these pieces one small mix- 
ing bowl and the necessary cups, plates, knives, 
forks, and spoons and you'll have a serviceable 


I don’t think leeboards are satisfactory when 
ling. I would not take them. You could 
easily put in a cross brace, making it from stout 
wood like spruce or oak, and screwing it to the 
gunwales of the canoe 

ir 16-footer should carry two men and an 
t of 75 lb. if it has a reasonably wide beam. 
H. D. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON 
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a me 
You can save up 
to 50° on house- 
hold 
have lots of fun 
besides—if you fol- 
low the simple in- 
structions in this 
big new 260-page 
book! 

TINKERING WITH TOOLS tells you every- 
thing you need to know to cut repair bills— 
how to refinish floors, how to repair furniture, 
electrical appliances and plumbing fixtures, 
how to lay sidewalks, shingle roofs, plaster 
walls, renew sash cords and hundreds of other 





repairs and improvements around the home! 


Never before has so much valuable informa- 
| tion been crammed into one big cloth-bound 
| volume to sell for only $1.00! Books of 

similar size usually sell for $2.50 or more! 


yn agiagtiagiang as saaakia 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 
Just mail coupon below and pay postman only 
$1.00, plus a few cents postage, on delivery. If, 
after 10 days’ examination, you wish to return 
book for any reason, we will glady refund every 
cent you paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. 53 | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book | 


TINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay postman 
only $1.00, plus few cents postagé. on delivery, If 
dissatisfied, I may return book-within 10 day 


for | 
full refund 


NAME 
ADDRESS... 
CITY STATE 


(4 you prefer to remit now, we pay postage. Same refund guarantee) | 
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My 


Argus C3 Gives 





Me Professional 


Results 


says 


Underhill 


f New York City 
























Miss Ruth 













Professional results are important. it must be 
right the first time. Miss Underhill chose her 
Argus C-3 becouse of the features that make 
good pictures, the coupled Range Finder, criti- 
cally shorp Cintar Lens and Built in PhotoFlash 
Synchronizer.!f you hove an Argus C-3 you're 
lucky. New ones are scarce, your dealer may 
some used ones ore available. 
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Fine shlimevcan Made Cameras 






WINGS WEATHERMAN 


With Matching Fabric Envelope 
Water-Repellent Jacket with envelope 
of matching fabric... to conserve space 
and protect jacket when not in use 



























Fashioned to the order 
of the day. . stream- 
lined durability. Get 
one—most stores have them 

















By -the maker of famous Wings Shirts 


Piedmont Shirt Company °* sreen 


They Change With the Age 


HE undersigned is no spring chicken 
—and that statement covers a good 
many springs. His memory takes 
him back to days that all but a few 
hard-bitten old-timers among the read- 
ers of this magazine will be unable to 
recall. He began hunting ruffed grouse, 
woodcock, and quail in the hill country 
of central Massachusetts when grouse 
were “pa’tridges,” woodcock were “tim- 
ber doodles,” and quail were big, plump 
native bobwhites of blessed memory. 

In those days the woods were full of 
game, the lakes and streams alive with 
fish; and, as a result, bag limits for the 
former and string limits for the latter 
were unknown. By the same token, open 
season on the three native g:me birds 
mentioned above was from Sept. 1 to Dec. 
31, inclusive; and the idea of a close sea- 
son on bass, pickerel, trout, or any other 
fish would have been considered not only 
unnecessary but ridiculous. Needless to 
say, fishing and hunting licenses and the 
restocking of covers, fishing ponds, and 
trout brooks were as yet undreamed of. 
Game wardens may have existed, but, 
as far as we were concerned, they were 
purely legendary. We never saw one in 
the flesh. 

To be brutally frank, “sportsmen,” in 
our modern sense of the word, were as 
scarce as snowflakes in Siam. There 
were no laws against shipping and sell- 
ing game, and gunners who did not take 
advantage of that fact were considered 
slightly strange. Even the few who 
hunted for pleasure instead of profit 
were not above selling their “excess 
stocks” of birds to the meat market. 

Breechloading shotguns had already 








become popular with those who could 
afford them, but muzzle-loaders and the 
powderflasks and shot pouches that went 
with them were no rarity. The first 
pa’tridge I ever killed was bowled over 
by a charge from a rebored Springfield 
musket that had seen service in the 
Civil War. I say “bowled over” advised- 
ly. I had just turned 13 at the time, and 
the gun was much too heavy for me to 
handle properly. But when I glimpsed 
my bird sitting on an old stone wall, I 
managed to bring the cumbersome shoot- 
ing iron slowly to my shoulder, took 
careful aim and let him have it. It was 
the thrill of my life up to that time, but 
the sequel was pathetic. My father said 


one lone bird wasn’t worth dressing and 
cooking, and he sold it to a neighbor for 
a quarter. 

So much for background and atmos- 
phere. Now for the real “heroes” of this 


little backward look into hunting history 

the gun dogs and hounds of that dis- 
tant day. And speaking of hounds, I am 
reminded of the men who used them. 
Let me say right here that the fox, rab- 
bit, and coon hunters of my boyhood 
were exceptions to the general run of 
gunners in so far as sporting ethics of 
that time were concerned. Almost to a 
man, they hunted for recreation alone, 
with no commercial thought in their 
minds. 

Coming back to bird dogs and their 
owners, practically all the latter who 
hunted our section of the country con- 
fined their attention to grouse, with 
woodcock and the comparatively rare 
bobwhite as sidelines, so pointers and 
setters were the only bird-dog breeds in 


d .*, 


"| imi 
SETTER 


] 
4 


common use. Strange as it may seem, 
Gordon and Irish setters had the call 
over their English cousins and the short- 
hairs. However in those days dogs were 
bred differently than they are at present, 
and breed names were much more loose 
ly applied. So-called Gordon setters, 
example, were seldom black-and-tan, the 
coloring today’s standard requires. M 
often they were black-and-white, wit 
no tan except a small spot over each eye, 
and with white frequently predomi 
nating over the black. In the same way 
the dogs we knew as Irish setters were 
almost invariably red-and-white instea 
of solid red, and, what’s still more 
nificant, rarely showed the characteris- 
tic conformation of head, body, and 
that now distinguishes them so definitely 
from modern English and Gordon 
ters. 

This does not mean that the dogs were 
bred in a careless or haphazard way, or 
that their blood lines were not carefully 
guarded and developed. On the contrary, 
their written or printed pedigrees were 
usually as accurate and dependable as 
those of today. Their appearance 
stemmed from the fact that breeders 
sought to produce first-rate utility dogs, 
just as we do now, but with little or no 
regard for 100 percent purebred stock in 
the modern sense of the term. In a word, 
they mated dogs with an eye to the cre- 
ation of strains that could be depended 
on for superior performance on birds 
and that would be most likely to trans- 
mit their good qualities to offspring 
Having developed such strains, they reg- 
istered their pups as English, Irish, or 

(Continued on next page) 
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50c to J. Hilgers & Co., 


Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
ratching, digging, rubbing and biting himself until 


his skin is raw and sore, don't just feel sorry for 
hir The dog can't help himself. But you may. He 
rm be clean and flea free and just suffering from an 


intense itching irritation that has centered in the 
né endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased 
dog owners are doing. At any good Drug Store, Pet 
Ss! or Sport 


Shop get a 25c package of Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders and give them once a week. Note 
the quick improvement. One owner writes: ‘‘My fe- 
m setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of 
hair on her body—all scratched and bitten off. I gave 


her the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was 
a aired out.’ Learn what they will do for your 
dc Make a 25c test. Economy size box only $1. 


important. Continued Diarrhoea, Rectal Itching, Wa- 


te Eyes. When dogs show such symptoms, suspect 
and look for Worms. Get Rex Hunters Dependable 
Worm Capsules ... No. 1 for smal! dogs: No. 2 for 
large dogs—50c from dealer. If he can’t supply, send 


Dept. 503, Binghamton, 





Dress Him in MILITARY SMARTNESS 


Victory Model 

, Cunt RADIANT 
1 WHITE 
. HARNESS 


-— RADIANT WHITE leather with 

off ‘ brown or black trim. Individualized 
_ with pet's name and Red, White 
. and Blue V r 










Victory on litht- 
11 during 
ary styl- 

a’ No. MONEY 

$2 we pay 
$1. 00 IM- 
back of front 


re Se cti ne sh 


Bl 
ng! fea! at - for name % 
rf) $2.50 plus pos s 

) re “matching WHITE. Of <SH, 
PORT ANT- Take pet's BODY circumference 











s with string. Send string and pet's name with order 
r adjustable W HITE harness. 
Lcuaris CREATIONS, Dept. D 10 Hopper St., Utica, N. Y. 














White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


N.Y. 









He Barks! He ‘No Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. S 
Made in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 
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| AES eropuc¢rs CO..Best. tL, - Norwich, Conn. 

















HANKER-ND :onc 


FOR CANKER EAR 
Does your pet shake his head, in pain, 
th canker ear? A safe and effective 
on nal powder that relieves painful 
canker ear, KANKEK-NO Powder of- 
fers a revelation of relief in ear sore 
es: SEND NO MONEY. Order 

$1 plus pe setae fo or generous box. 






1 
POST 
PAID 


(Or send $1, we 

















pay p stag ) Acela authoritative endorsers. 
CANINE ‘SPECIALTIES . Dept. G. 
P.0. Box Utica, N. Y. 














METAL-DOG-TAGS 


25 cents each—5 for $1.00 


amped with your name, street & number, city 


id state. Also tags for key rings 


TAGCO, BOX A219, WINGDALE, N. Y. 
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dealer 
$1 for 10 Ibs 
Meal Cereal postpaid . 
Rockies, and FREE 32-pg 
**Feeding & Care of Dogs 


~ Battle Creek, 


Dept. 20, Mich. 
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| why 


Gordon setters according to the percent- | 
age of English, Irish, or Gordon blood 
which the animals’ pedigrees indicated. 
That is why “droppers,” (crossbreds 
from a setter sire and pointer dam, or 
vice versa) were so frequently seen, and 
their registrations were accepted 
by the “Field Dog Stud Book” and re- 
garded as perfectly legitimate by the 
best breeders of that era. 

From the foregoing will readily 
realize that, since grouse was the game 
in greatest demand in the Boston mar- 
ket, New England hunters became spe- 
cialists on the “king of game birds,” and 
naturally, their dogs were specialists in 
the same line. At this period other sec- 
tions of the country concentrated on 
quail, prairie chicken, dove or whatever 
bird might be the most popular kill in 
any given locality. This specializing re- 
sulted in efficient hunting dogs. I doubt 
that we have in New England today set- 
ters and pointers that could find and 
handle grouse, as they existed in the ’80's 
and ’90’s, with as much skill as that 
shown by their predecessors. 

But there’s a joker in this statement, 
too. Grouse, unfortunately, are emphat- 
ically not what they were when I was a 
youngster. Instead of lying close to a 


one 





CHANGE OF PUBLICATION DATE 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 


with other monthly magazines, has 
adjusted its publication date in order 
to help ease the wartime strain of 


in codperation 


transportation facilities. Thus, this 
May issue, which ordinarily would 
have appeared about a week earlier, 
was published on April 23, and the 
June number will appear on May 25. 
Each succeeding issue will reach the 
reader on approximately the same 


date — the 25th of each month. 





pointing dog, as they used to do, they 
have taken a leaf from the pheasant’s 
book and have learned to skulk and run 


|and flush wild much in the manner of 
Mr. Ringneck himself. Naturally these 


| hunt over. 





tactics call for a different method of 
hunting and a different kind of dog to 
Then, too, native game in 
many parts of the country is now scarce 
and hard to find. This fact, together 
with the introduction of pheasant, Hun- 
garians, and other imported birds, has 
changed the whole gunning picture; and 
with this change has come a demand for 
a dog that is very definitely not a 
cialist—in other words, what we know 
as an “all-purpose” performer, a dog 
adept at hunting a wide variety of game. 
We'll discuss that at length next month. 

This state of affairs is reflected in 
scores of letters that reach my desk. The 
man who has always sworn by pointers 
is now looking for all the information 
available on the hunting qualities of 
beagles. The foxhound fan of other days 
wants the latest low-down on springer 
spaniels, German shorthairs or one of 
the retrievers. And so it goes. To my 
way of thinking this is a healthy inno- 
vation. It indicates a widening of view- 
point and a sharp decline in personal 
prejudice. Some day the time may come 
when the field-trial-dog protagonist and 
the shooting-dog advocate may meet and 
discuss their differences without coming 
to blows.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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three AS YOU ALWAYS SHOULD, es 

ly tapeworms, YOU MUST USE 2 
TYP E S OF CAPSULES. No single-type 
capsule can expel those three worms. You 
definitely expel them (including tapeworms) 
when you use the 2 types of capsules, to be 


given a few days apart, in the Pulvex Com- 
bination Treatment Worm Capsule package. 
Worm right; avoid worming wrong for 
those worms; use Pulvex Capsules. Pack- 
for puppies, for dogs. Either 
package, ¢oc. Quantity 
discounts to ke write direct to— 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
1957 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 


PULVEX 


Combination Tealnent ero puryex © LIST EE 
WORM 
CAPSULES 


d two way 
ec. Double size 
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RED ROSE DOG & PUPPY FOOD 


-with vitamins and enzymes added. 
A scientifically-prepared dry, meal- 
type food proved by years of use. 


RED ROSE is the food for condition 
and vigor. Try it on your dog and 
watch his reaction. For sale by your 
Eshelman dealer. Or mail us $1 and 
we'll send postpaid BOTH a 10-lb. 
bag of RED ROSE 
FOOD (making 20 lbs. 
ready-to-serve), and a 
2-lb. bag of RED ROSE 
CUBES. Dogs love them! 
JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS _— 
Animal Feeds Since 1842 
Mills: Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., 


Circleville, O. 
Address Dept. 43, Lancaster, Pa. 
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..- Hope My Boss Signs Me Up! 


"Tears right, boy ... there’s a real job today for dogs that 

can meet the requirements for service with the United 
States Armed Forces! There are duties that the K-9 Corps can 
perform even better than men... sentry duty, pack work, 


messenger and communication service and sledge work are 
but a few of the jobs many dogs are already doing for their 
country. And more dog volunteers are needed! 


Your Dog May Serve His Country 


Dogs for the armed forces are being selected from dogs 
volunteered by patriotic dog owners the country over. The 


ENLIsT YOUR 


DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC. 

PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkérboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send me ( the official Dogs for Defense question- 
naire for dog volunteers, [) A Dogs for Defense War Fund 
pledge and complete information about dogs in war work. 


No. of Dogs Breed 
Published in the imterest of DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC., by 
Purina Mills, Makers of PURINA DOG CHOW 


requirements are simple: Dogs may be purebred or cross- 
bred, must not be less than 20 inches in height at the shoulder, 
not storm shy or noise shy, not less than 1 year or more than 
5 years old. Your dog will be well-trained, well-fed, and 
well-cared for while he’s serving Uncle Sam. 


Enlisting dogs for war work is the function of Dogs for 
Defense, Inc., a volunteer civilian organization indorsed by 
the American Kennel Club and officially approved by the 
War Department. If you are interested in enlisting your dog, 
or in making a cash contribution, send the coupon below 
for a dog questionnaire and complete information. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 


DOGS FOR DEFENSE, Inc. 
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Oss- 
ler, 
1an 
and 


Eastern 
Labradors 
Yukons 


‘25m 


EACH 


MINK 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance. 

The quality of my mink is indicated by the fact that 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 per 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 


OK “DOMESTIC MINK”’ 
PEARL "eee a FOX priced on 


ast 7 years. 
BO $1.00 
request. 

RY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 
Bemus Point 


Your OWN 


Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 
If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, ‘there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
live in, or 


for beginners. 


one would be glad to look at, 
own. 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
Designs for numerous log cabins, 
stands, 


work. 


lodges, tourist homes, wayside 


bungalows. 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full course of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be peates to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity. 


Complete — Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 


by experts especially for our readers—you can be | 


sure it is as genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send-No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
ised, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


i Outdoor Life, Dept. 53 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES 
BUNGALOWS.”’ I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives If dis- 
Satisfied you guarantee to refund my money, if I send 
the book back within ten days. (Jf you prefer to pay 
now send $2.00 with order.) 








ADDRESS 





CITY 





' 
' 
! 
g NAME 
| 
' 
b] 


erafrom outside United States must be accompanied by $2. 


MAY, 1943 





The Health 
YOUR DO 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





Ticks in Ears 


How can I remove ticks from my 
dog’s ears? They are the gray tick of the South- 


west. I've tried various remedies without re 
sult.—F. G., Ariz 


Question: 


Answer: Remove all the visible ticks, then 
dip some cotton in ether and thoroughly clean 
the ears. After that, apply a 2 percent yellow- 
mercuric-oxide ointment to the ears, massage, 
and remove surplus ointment. Treat daily. Ex- 
amine the animal carefully for infestation on 
other parts of the body. Also inspect the 
animal's living quarters.—J. R. K 


Eye Cataracts 


Question: Can anything be done for a nine- 
year-old dog that has cataracts forming on his 
eyes?—E. J. P., Iil. 


and in 
resorted to. 
to your local 
the following 
boric acid and 1 gr. 


Answer: Various remedies are used, 
some cases surgical treatment is 
I advise you to take the dog 
veterinarian. You may also use 
solution: Dissolve 2 gr 
zinc sulphate in 4% oz. water. Place two drops 
in eyes twice a day. Add cod liver oil with 
viosterol to diet once a day. You might also give 
the dog some vitamin capsules.—/J. R. K. 


Docking Tail 


Question: It’s been my understanding that in 
having the tails of purebred puppies docked— 
especially bulldogs—their tails are bitten off 
rather than cut off. Some friends ridicule me 
about this. Also, what age should a puppy be 
before he is wormed?—H. M. M., District of 
Columbia. 


I have heard that 
some people, but this 


Answer: The tails are cut. 
they are bitten off by 
method is not popular today. In the bulldog 
the tail is not always docked; generally it is 
not necessary. 

The stool should be analyzed to determine 
the presence of parasites before giving any 
worm medicine. It is advisable to wait until 
the puppy is about two months old, but of course 
worm treatment can be given before that time.— 


J. H &. 


Cocker Has Hysterics 


Question: My 3-year-old cocker spaniel is 
nervous and excitable. As a pup he had a ten- 
dency to hysteria when he played, and even now 
seems to lose his head when taken in the field 
When we go out and leave him alone, he goes 
completely to pieces, howls loudly, and is actu- 
ally ill for a couple of days afterward. Is there 
any sedative or other treatment I can give him? 
—Mrs: J. L. G., Calif. 


Answer: A hysterical condition such as your 
dog is subject to cannot always be corrected 
You might try getting another dog or possibly a 
kitten for company, if he is friendly with other 
animals. When you are going out for the eve- 
ning, give the dog % grain of phenobarbital 1 
hour before you leave. If that doesn’t seem 
effective, give him another % grain just before 
you leave. It might also help to leave a light 
burning while you're gone.—J. R. K. 
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UTAMIN ag at 


At your feed 
store or grocer’s, 
Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Eggs in lots of 400 to §. 000. cats in 
lots of 100 000. New 
hatch of 15, ‘900 "avniialte 
for summer and fall deliv- 
ery. From all blood-tested 

breeding stock Write or wire. 
Prices right and service depend- 
. able. Order early. 


rex == VALLEY GAME FARMS 


Kaukauna, Wis. 








ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH J 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your 

hunting or fishing 
ground, Wild Riee, Wild Celery and 
others ads 
and waters, 
50 page illustrated 
Write, € J rea, receive 


l rok. 
\, wm. 0. Coo Naturalist 
at GAM UR RSERIES | 


expert 


P. Oo. 
(Formerly The Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, 1924 to T988, ) 


» MONEY '" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
Y and put y ou in touch with other 
WE BU firms, At o continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a 6 Mo.’s Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER. 

Outdeor Enterprise Co., Inc. 
102 BV Road, Pearl River, N. Y. 








Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 
Blue Gill Bream @ Crappie 


Live delivery guaranteed. | 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 











Fish! Game! Plant Food Now! 
Results in Fall! FULL LINE. 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW! 
YEARS EXPERIENCE. De- 
scribe Place — Suggestions, 
New Booklet Free. Write 
TERRELL, Wildlife Consultant, 
556 A., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD : 
PER INSERTION. 28'/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; Z 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
and initial as separate words. Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 





R. C. BRAND New Guns—Remington 141A .35 « 


$69.50; Winchester 71 Deluxe .348 cal. checkere 


WIREHAIRED Pointing Griffon Puppies. 
t Ward, Gunsmith, Missoula, _Montana, 










Te AIREDALES ay, 














—— ——————— ee = | BROKE Pointers. Setters. Be seautiful pu 9s cheap. | Sling, open sights $74.50; Savage 219 single 
AIREDALE puppies, Warland Procter strain. Bill McGirk, “ Everett, Wa pul : hornet $19.00. Beikirch’s Hardware, 755 Wint 

Whelped Jan. 5. Mary J. Graham, Scranton, —~-— - Ros id North, Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
s.c PUREBRED German Shorts iir Pointer Puppies. | = = : - k 
REGISTERED A jal =o i Females $15.00. Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, III. —— -- ET yond — ' Automatics I ut 
LEGIS DRE Airedales £o0C unters an ee ae — = ae = olvers otguns ifles, ‘*Bought’’ So . 

guards. Reasonable. W. E. Walters, Franklin, REG sISTERED Irish Setter Pups, Males $15.00. ‘Traded’’. Stamp please for sale list. De I 
Tenn. _Ed Evans, Cherokee, Okla. O. L. Rudolph’s Atchison, Kan. co 
OORANG Airedale puppies $25.00 5. Shipped TWO Noske Type A Scopes, one 2% and one 

_on approval. Sportsmen's Service, a , Ohio. SPANIELS power. Short eye relief. Fitting for Winchest 

or Remington. Price $60.00 each. R. Noske, S 









EAGLES SPRINGER Spaniels of quality for fain or show. Caving Cal, 900.0 . R. Noske, § — 
We have the largest and finest lot of bred Ww - —-— - - ; 
bitches : 2 j State wants fully. E buy rifles, shotguns, revolve! 5 pis ( e 


and pups in the west 












































REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List oo ’ Penne makes , ammunition, all kinds. Lov J. Eppir 
"a e. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind Kesterson’s enn i. Skamokawa, Wa ah Sportsmen's Outfitters, 131 Cadill ic . 
: ae —-- -— 4 > s t es > it _ ' 
BEAGLES Broken. Trial, Choice Puppies. Guy | WITTER Registered. Cocker or Springer Puppies. | Detroit, Mich. 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna a Minn. » . WANT 22 Calibre Short and Long Ammunit x 
BEAGLES, Bassets, Pups and Grown Stock. “GISTERED: 6Gocker Si : <a Will Pay $100 Per Case—Distance No Ba 
ewe A magg: te it , REGISTERED: Cocker Spaniel Puppies, Hunt- | Cash Waiting. Peerless Vending Machine < I 
ington and Nonquitt bloodlines. Place orders for 220 W. 42nd St ¥.C. Wisconsin 7-8610 
BEAGLES Broke, Started. Choice, quality. Trial. April litters, $20. each. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa. HIGHEST *_N ; , t P 
pate Pin one alls . - 1s sash prices pai ) “ze sti 
Garrett _Yinger, Hellam, Pa. BETTER Bred Brittany Spaniels, smallest point- caudivese “Rifles — fe, a Wl ‘ < 
ing bird dogs. Brittany Kennels, Mancelona, ; for estimate. | > s “Shops. D 
2 CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS q Mich. Lh. Ge uae. Pa. —s = $ 
BLACK Labradors, four months, fast retrieving SPRINGERS and Cockers. Hunting strain Reg- TIN-C sg tate ===" — agua 7 B 
bloodlines, reasonable. Peverill’s Black King at istered. Bargain prices now. Frank Conrad, = an. Silencer make ” plans % 31,00 ge ats 
stud. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Kennels, R. R. 5, Route 19, Indianapolis, Ind ove . > nS itis 
Ww io Sr , : Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 
aterioo, s0wa. aes : COCKER pups, solid color eligible for registra- TANTED - es 
BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- tion. Floyd Johnston, Route 2, Geneva, New be TED for Cash, eet “Sho a o f 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken- York. 13 S. 16th St. Phila. Pa “ie — 5 H 
nels, Box 423, Lincoln, Nebr I COCKER Puppies and grown dogs. Clark Groff, 7 <a yer - - - 
= ~ —— ‘ - — : I Buy Sell or Exchange anything in Modern 
GOOD Black Labrador Puppies, sired by Ch Route 4, Ottumwa, Iowa Antique Firearms. My Spring list for a stan 
; < : le ~ 7. ation a ms non a rca An i " y § : as 
, aye _ —* ine ge A. Pa / of —: REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. Vern Martin, 316 Logan St., Steubenville, Oh 
elignt points. Montanome ennels, Sidney, Mon Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wisc. WANTED: Marble’s Game Getter. 22 calil - 
. " > 2 Se a = ents fia 4 . . « xt ~—— it ( 
GOLDEN Retrievers se _ lack Labrador pup- ROYAL Quality Cocker Puppies, Champion short cartridges, shot shells any gauge. Be 
| Sie B. | Miller, 1A, Spencer, Iowa. Stock. Montahome Kennels, Sidney, Montana. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. . v 
H oO U ND S BITCHES open and bred; Champion sired _ pup- WANTED Pheasant Gun. Browning Overund 
pies. Casa Blanca Cockers, Mancelona, — Mich. Lightning Model preferred. Box 13, Rochest * 
COON i am the Champion Coon oul PEDIGREED English Springer Spaniel Puppies | Wis F . I 
of Kentucky. i, ave trained Coonhounds for 22 for sale. Connelly, Warren, Mass, _ | a L ~~~ hee er -* pase ‘ os - , 
years. Male or Female. Redbones; Blueticks; | att Monfort, Huntington, L N 
Blacktans. Open and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years | i= | R E A n M Ss Gs, T TRADE your old. sights for new. Original Sis t- Vv 
old. Absolutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. . Exchange, Box J-1. Paoli, Pa. 
J N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, SWAP Guns and Ammunition with io or re — . - I 
Murray, Ky get Cash. We pay More—you pay Less, because = $ 10 for 1 list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s 
ay = we're America’s best known, biggest traders. iilmar inn H 
IGISTERED sibone ¢ nhound ups. Par- 4 —~ — ss oie i 
— A-l hg EK, aiaer 14 Ww. B. Thousands upon thousands of new and used Guns WEAVER 29S, $14.60; Weaver 330, t- d 
Frisbee. Route 1. Clarence, Mo from $5—up to the finest. All models, gauges, paid. Hershey .: Orrville, Ohio. 
: : . - calibers, makes—Winchester, Remington, Colt WANTED Gun s : — _ 
« Bloodhound, % Walker pup $12.50 each Savage, Smith & Wesson, etc. We also buy, sell AN =D juns. “Shot and Rifle Shells. Allia 
Registered Bloodhound pups, $25.00. B. Adkins or Trade Fishing Tackle, Outboards, Golf Equip- _Gun Exchange, Alliance, Ohio. il s 
Tucson, Arizona, Route 1 ment, Binoculars, Old Gold, Cameras, Diamonds, REBLUING Replating, Checking Satisfact 
SILENT and Open trailers Coon dogs $100.00 Jewelry, Sports Clothing, etc. Describe fully what Guaranteed. Gunrebluco, 352ec Plant, Tampa, F d 
good tree dogs, trial. Obartuck, Gilbertvillk you have to trade. ‘‘Money Back Guarantee’’ WANTED: 16 gauge Late Model Browning A V 
Mass back by 58 years’ fair dealing. Free ‘‘Guaranteed | matic. Address, Wilbert Haase, Forest Park 
TS RT Bargain Catalog’ featuring thousands of ‘‘Hard- > a — ——— - —— } 
WESTERN trained coon, cat lion hounds ; pup- to get’’ om Send dime pase nr rg with first | WANTED 8 Gauge Paper shells loaded I 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Cal order) to cover mailing costs. Klein’s Sporting _empty. Mablon Heckler, North Wales, Pen : F 
FOX-HOUNDS-—-Trained, Trial, Guaranteed. Jonn Goods, Milton P. Klein, Pres., 502BC South Hal- FOR Sale. .22 Long Rifle Cartridges—$9.00 
Herbert, Bentley Springs, Md. sted, Chicago. 500—-Write M. Marra, 701 7th Avenue, N.Y > 





REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, $55.00; M-53 Winchester 25-20 take-down and issippt 





Se Oa ED M-72 Winchester .22 Bolt action tube repeater BROWNING Twelve Compensator, Weaver Scope ’ 
a MISCELLANEOUS pocs lag > $27.50: M-54 Winchester 30-30 and cartridges equipped, $120.00. Frank Stovall, Clinton, M . 








Springers, Cockers, Terriers Reasonable cartridges $34.00; S. & W. Olympic 10 in. .2 JANTED Jalther ¢ 22 Automatic. Mas 

gtames appreciated. Mrs. Levi Birkey, St. Johns, target pistol $42.50; Hi-Standard model HA “a e018 Btw gs ER we 

Mich .22 L. R. 6% in. target automatic $47.50; Iver - a : , . crn 

FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointe rs. Fox, Coon Johnson .22 Target 6 in. octagon $25.00 ; All per- 30/30, 30/40, 30/06 ammunition for sale. L. 

and Rabbit Hounds shipped for trial. Catalog wee a order. Clarence Uhl, R. 1, Turley, Logan, Utah 

10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. Coster, Sao. - 

REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties a “PRACTICAL Pistol Instruction”’ 3asic train- BINOCULARS, SCOPES, SIGHT 

+ = aera = 2 aa ' oe oe ; ing manual for plant guards, auxiliary police, 

Water Spaniels. Stamp. Brogden, Rush Lake home protection. Gives complete instructions for TELESCOPE. Powerful Army type, 5-mile ran; 
Wisconsin. ‘ eee teaching individuals or groups in proper, safe use Has scientifically ground 35mm. lens. Leng 
PUPPIES, also Supplies, what do you need”? of all handguns. 28 pages, illustrated. 25c, coin closed, 8%-in., open 15-in. Only $1.20 postpa ] 
Books oo age | pictures, descriptions 108 recog- or stamps. Full information about membership Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle St Uti 
nized breeds Se. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N. Y benefits, free. National Rifle Association, 1603-E, New York 
SCOTTIES Wire Hairs, German Shepherds: Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. ¢ USED Field Glasses bought, sold, exchanged . 
other breeds. Males, females, spayed females. BUY Now! Winchester 25/20 and .32/20 rifles, Loring. Owego, N. Y. 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, Pa $51.50. Brand New .30/06 barrels for Enfields WAN TED: Hensoldt “Nimrod” lightweight bi- 
CHOICE Coach. and White Collie pups. Regal | made by Winchester, $9.75 each. New live leather nocular. F. G eho, Vanport, Pa 


Kennels, Nevada, Ohio Government 14” Sling Straps, $1.25. New Colt 


> 7 | 
~~ 1%” § Straps, § S. 3 t | 
a , —_ —____—— | .45 automatic magazines, $1.65; barreis, $3.95 [a Antique rincanms <p |) 
ST. . BERNARD pups; ‘Champion “sired beauties, | postpaid. Hudson Sporting Goods, L-52 Warren NTIQUE FIREARMS > 
N.Y a t 


_ $20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead a . Street, N a ; ANTIQU fE Firearms. Swords. I[llustr: ited ¢ " ; 
CHOICE Registered Collie Puppies, $50 to $75. POLICE Special 32 long; imported; swing-out log 25c. Robert Abels, 860-L Lexington A ( 
Collie Farm, Dundas, Minnesota cylinder; Model 66; brand new 3” or 5” blued- N. Y. X . 

ING . > ' waian i $21.95 Bargain list Revolvers; Automatics; 276 Antique Firearms, swords, cartridges, C ! 
INGLISH Bull Pups; Catalog 10c. Persian Kit- | § é ; ics i 1 . Sv , eartridg 

— Challenger ak nels Jackson Center Ohio stamp please. Lee Sales L-35 West 32nd St., N.Y. log 10c. (Photographs of Most). Heike, Wenor 


““TACKHOLE Dot’’—The Floating Center round Ill. 


GERMAN Shepherd female PUPPY. $50 00. Cream .. . : 
: : - dot reticules for target scopes, $5.00. Weaver 
color. L indenholt, Pedlar Mills ja. — _— 330-440, $6.00, and all other hunting scopes ik =~ 2 BIR l R DS: hoe 






REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 = up. Kane | $10.00 installed. Weaver ‘scopes stocked. Im- - 

Kennels, Leland, Ill. mediate delivery. Free literature. T. K. Lee, ge RE Ringneck Pheasants $3.50 each ; 
Birmingham, Alabama $2.00 Dozen Bobwhite and Chukars $6.00 

I See. XT : N }% f modern and an- Also Golden and Silver | and eggs. T 
EXTRA-Extra New 1943 list of modern and an- Varieties Exhibition Bantams. Grant G 

ano POINTERS tique Firearms, send coin 20c. 30-06 empty Farm. Mocksville, N. C. 

IRISH etters... ers... ready for training—imported cartridge cases in fine condition 75¢ per hundred. ~ To) 2 Stans aga Oe ET eT 

sires—$25.00. Registered brood bitches, guar- Whelan Oiled Rifle Slings 1” Brand New $1.50. a 8. Bobwhite | LE. oT liberat 

anteed in whelp to imported dog, Sulhamstead Public Sport Shope, Dept. L-54, 13 8S. 16th St. Feeding guide | Boicrye yd hy R 8 ~~ ag te Clint 

Trace d'Or—$25.00. Also puppies. Sporting Irish, Phila. Pa. oe 2 <n lowe - 8 

Mt. Gilead, Ohio. ase ¢ : : - . _ : . 

rileac rs) WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger EARLY Ringneck Pheasant Eges $14.00 per 1 


and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 

Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


starting April 25. Minimum order 100 Cr 
(May 15-July 15). MacFarlane Pheasant Fa 
| Janesville Wisconsin 


SACRIFICING kennel, Irish or English Setters, 
well started. Bargains. H. J. Hindman, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 


























GORDON — Setter ~ Pups Beauties Pedigreed. = = SWANS. Peafowl. Pheasants, Bantams, Wat 

“ ~ ‘Me sord fe ie of er GEM Turquoise, Opals ‘etc. Trade for. late model . SNe agi — meese i : 
P_.., for Hunters. Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, | guns. Ammunition. Zeiss, Bausch Lomb Bi- Rh. tg wm. Varieties Pigeons. John Hass, fF 

——— - | noculars. Wholesale to Dealers. Wm. Coates, 224 encor ~+-h, a a ital 
WANTED: Bird dogs for training. Grouse, Pheas- Charlotte Avenue, San Gabriel, Cal. PHEASANT Eggs. Blackneck, Ringneck, Chi 
s ; { ‘lle > a = —_—— ‘ = "Oe 
oe _E. see aie Pa —— THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, Adolph Hanson, R. 1, Roscoe, Il _ 
s RS, ointers eagles, Spaniels egis- War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, i 
.tered Stock. Hobby Kennels, Norfolk, Va. | Runnemede, New Jersey. | R AND CAME AN 
FARM Raised Registered Irish Setter puppies. USED Shotguns, Rifles, Revolvers Bought, Sold, ) Raising! book tells e 
From well trained parents. Earl Bond, Albert Traded. List, Stamp. Howe Fur Company, literature. Write today! Marlboro House. 10: 
Lea, Minnesota. Coopers Mills, Maine. Marlborough, Detroit, Mich 
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~~ 
“ q Cash must accompany order New advert 
y ges Phage references with their first oa ae ses —— = 
] wi remittance to lassif ae (DOO ‘oe ons 
f Fourth Avenue, New iat tae JUNE our eee Pa Sh. 
“RAISE Jumbo Bull | ~ ae 
poe br rashears, Serryvile, tk. Write Vol 
ingle . Tescntenten oe g A Ey Rarest CHERY EQUIPMEN 21 RY TONE Turkey Calls $1.50 Each. Special 
; vi 7 0 vy. 5 | orid Q ) 7 ; : _ | 
gle Cg eee Book $1.25. BOW-Arrow-Hiunting fe great sport. is great sport. Try a h Chloride Str us rger Orders. S. H. Fox P2003 
> a in lif and s ; while ne oe — »xico. | 
ts AR GE Beautiful Fox Squirrels io> cals, ieawin Free 90 Fy are scarce. Illustrated Catalog om ANTIQUE Firearn y, New Mexico. 
‘ics—R Kaminski, 1893-9th St., C or sale. Edwin e Instruction Book : ate, Catalan dhe. f anon Dente, 2e : 
—‘*Sold”’ ———— . Columbus, Nebr. ery, 617 South State, Chicas only 50c. Arch sils. Catalog 10c. (Photogr: a ot Most). Heike, 
s ae ut, 1808-0th St, Columbus, Neb ery_O17 South icago Wenona, Ill tographs of Most). Heike, 
I R -. Superior Mink Farm, Superior, EE Wis. dozen. ye , Complete line, a < e Wr ; Zz 3 P 
on : , Arche ry, 607 Superior, eabere: n. Wis ae es : . ~ a 
inchest i " FEATHERING a : + 
ske, S 2. | H. Wayte, 1G Tool a $1. Ps Bows, arrows suppl jes. TRAPPING ‘— ~~~ 
FLY T ——————— ARCHERY 5 ~ ark, K: 4lamazoo, Mich. S ——w mows Fur © DA Coopers 
~~ 4 ying Materials. . Tying Kits for b | IRY Equipment: Catalogue Fr i jest : wee ! cumini was 
se LY Tying Materia or beginners, | Archery. 2209-B East 75 gue Free. Mid-West TT RUEN 
er, Ir feathers. Complete line Q a _or unnecessary gE! — — t 75th. Chicago. ——" EN Good Box Traps. Complet 
aE stamps. Rng eR a Fly 7a in ‘ ESS Eee aa B re) (e) 4 S — <= a _30¢ Weesho-Uco. Box 51, ene ga cee 
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GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGER 


THE CRAFTY RED FOX LIKES TO SNOOZE INTHE SUNSHINE , 
BUT INSTEAD OF SEEING A PROTECTED PLACE, USUALLY 
CHOOSES SOME EXPOSED SPOT SUCH ASA BANK,A BOWLDER, 
OR ASTUMP/ WITH THE YELLOW UNDERGIDE OF HIS TAIL WRAPPED 
AROUND HIM, HE LOOKS LIKE A STONE~PERFECTLY CAMOUFLAGED/ 
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CUSTOMERS FOR A BARBER SHOP ARE THE WILD TURKEY 
AND THE MOOSE.NO ONE KNOWS WHY, BUTA LONG HANIS 
OF COARSE BLACK HAIR DANGLES FROM THE TURISEY‘S 
BREAST, AND AGBUNCH OF SKIN AND HAIR, CALLED 
THE “BELL,“HANGS DOWN FROM THE MOOSE’S THROAT 


Pod 


MAYBE ITS THE LONG WINTER'S NAP THAT MAKES THEM 


HUNGRY ENOUGH TO CHEW WOOD? ANYWAY, GAIZZLIES 
SOMETIMES SCORE THE TRUNKS OF TREES AFTER 
HIBERNATING, BITING OUT BIG CHUNISS, THOUGT 

OF COURSE NOT BEALLY SWALLOWING THEM 




















THE YELLOWTAIL OF THE CALIFORNIA AND MEXICAN 
COAST, ONE OF THE AMBEGFISHES, WOULD MAKE A 
GOOD AIR®-RAID WARDEN, FOR HE LIKES TOSHEPHEED 
THINGS ABOUT! HE PREFERS TO FOLLOW ORIFTWOOO , 


AND OTHER FLOTSAM. BUT SOME OF HIS SMALLER i 
KIN Procpe NELLIS ie VY te AMING fromerains / 
SHARKS AND BOATS ! 


OTTERS ARE INTELUGENT AND EASILY TAMED, 
AND MAKE AS GOOD PETS AS DOMESTIC ANIMALS. THEY 
HAVE EVEN BEEN TRAINED TO RETRIEVE JUST LIKEADOc! fF 









Ours RUEFED GRouSE 15 COMMONLY CALLED A 
“PARTRIOGE” BY COUNTRY PEOPLE IN SECTIONS 
WHERE THE GROUSE |S MOST COMMON- THE 
NORTHERN STATES FROM THE DAKOTAS EAST. 
BUT THE TRUE PARTRIDGE 1S AN OLD WORLD 
BIRD, SMALLER, THAN THE RUFFED GROUSE, 
(PARTRIDGE 13 TOI4IN. LONG-RUFFED GROUSE, I5 To Iq 
Ne) AND IS SHORTAND PLUMP,NOT UNLIKE A QUAIL 
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HANK the United States Ordnance 

Department for this good news. They 
quickly realized that, in this war, our para- 
troops, and all other non-rifle bearing com- 
bat forces, needed a personal weapon that 
was lighter than the standard rifle... 
greater in fire-power, longer in range and 
faster in action than the automatic pistol. 


Yesterday, no such weapon existed. Today, 
it is rapidly being made available to 
America’s fighting men. 


Here’s the story. In record time Winchester 
originated, engineered and developed the 
UL. S. Carbine, Caliber .30, M1. Gruelling 
tests in sand, rain and water—the toughest 
tests that Aberdeen Proving Grounds could 
devise—resulted in a unanimous verdict for 


Americas New Light-weight Weapon 
... with a Heavy-weights Punch 


Operating on a simple principle that’s en- 
tirely new to military arms, with 15 rounds 
in its magazine, the Winchester U. S. Car- 
bine, Caliber .30, M1 packs a terrific wallop. 
It speeds its .30 caliber bullet 1900 feet per 
second... greatly increases offensive power. 


Winchester is proud of this accomplish- 
ment... of originating and developing the 
U. S. Carbine, Caliber .30, M1... of manu- 
facturing it in ever increasing quantities. 
We are mindful of the fact that it is Win- 
chester men, not machines, that made it all 
possible. And that these same Winchester 
master craftsmen look forward to the com- 
ing peace when, once again, they can sup- 
ply you with Winchester sporting arms 
and your favorite Winchester ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 















GARANDS, TOO! 


Here again, Win- 
chester craftsman- 


e this carbine as the best for this vital U. S. ship is in the fore- 














New Haven, Conn. 


WN ‘ ‘ ee 
| military job. Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY front of service to 
America. For we have 

long been on a'round- 

f “Everyday —with a Winchester Garand across his knees and the-clock production 
a bolo to cut himself out of his harness if he fell into the schedule of this famous 





water—he flew between Bataan and Corregidor...” 


“The Heroic Defense of the Philippines” 
—Reader's Digest, July 1942 


WINCHESTE. 


''On Guard for America Since 1866”’ 


rifle which won its spurs 
at Bataan and Wake Island. 
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ESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 


ND SHOTGUNS e CARTRIDGES AND SHOTSHELLS e FLASHLIGHTS AND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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You will welcome the heartier fla 
vor and mellow richness when first 
you try Kentucky's finest Bourbom 
This whiskey is six years old. 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 100 PROOF eo GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





